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BLACKWOODS’ GIFT BOOKS 








THE Sl LENT IN DIA. Being Tales and Sketches of the Masses. By Lieut.-Colonel 


S. J. THOMSON, C.1LE., I.M.S. With Illustrations. 10s. Gd. net. 
“This is a book which was very much wanted. ... The atmosphere . . . the ways and thoughts of its inhabitants are brought 


before tire reader with really extraordinary skill, and one seems almost to be present in the flesh.”—Globe. 
“ Well informed, well written, and unfailingly interesting. A very real and significant picture of contemporary Indian life.” 


“A work of unusual power and insight.”—Saturday Review. —Daily Telegraph. 


MADAME NECKER. Her Family and her Friends, with some account of her 
Husband's three Administrations. By MARK GAMBIER PARRY. With Illus. 12s, Gd. net. 7 


“We have rarely had the pleasure of reading a book which portrayed its heroine in more delightful colours.”—Evening Standard. 


THE SHETLAND PONY. 3y cartes and ANNE DOUGLAS. With an 


Appendix on “The Making of the Shetland Pony.” By J. Cossan Ewart. With Gravuro and other 
Illustrations. 10s, net. 
“A book to be cherished by all lovers of the Shetland Pony.”—Aberdeen Journal, 

“The standard work on the Shetland Pony.”—Birmingham Post. 


ANDREW JAMESON, LORD ARDWALL. 2», jonn 


BUCHAN. With Portrait. 3s, Gd. net. 


“A brilliant and altogether worthy monograph.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE WINEPRESS. 4 tole ot War. By ALFRED NOYES. 48. Gd. net. [Nezt week. 
SIR WILLIAM ARROL., 4 memoir. By sir RoBERT PURVIS, M.A. LL.D., 


formerly M.P. for Peterborough. §g, net. 


“ Valuable as a personal tribute and as an authoritative statement of the facts with which it deals.”—Glasgow Herald. 


GEORGE ELIOTS NOVELS 


New Cabinet Edition, in 17 Volumes, at One Shiiling net per Volume, cloth gilt. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD are the only publishers of the Complete Works of George Eliot, and for the first 

dime a complete Set of the Novels is to be had at One Shilling net per Volume. Tor value and get-up the 
Edition has not been excelled. 

*.* The Edition is now complete and the set should make an admirable gift for Christmas. 


NEW NOVELS 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 3, Ian HAY, Author of “Pip,” “The Right Stuff,” “A Safety Match,” &c. Illustrated 


by C. E. Brock. 68, 
“A continual delight.”—Times. “Delightfully amusing.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The very best sort of holiday reading imaginable.” —Observer. 
“Delightfully entertaining .. . a veritable feast of fun.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WRIT IN WATER. | 3y sypney C. GRIER, Author of “The Keepers of the Gate,” “One Crowded Hour,” &e. 


With Illustrations by Atrrep Pearse. 68. 


“ Admirably written. . . . Brilliantly told.”—Times. 
“The latest novel by that extremely clever writer. ... All who are interested in any way in Greater England cannot find 


better entertainment than that offered between the covers of this book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MERCENARY. 4: Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of “Tho Background,” 
“The Second City,” &c. 68. 
“A splendid romance of love, fighting, and intrigue ; a book to fascinate.”—Glasgow Citizen. 
“Should do much to enhance the reputation already gained as a notable writer of historical romance.”—Globe. 


THE POMANDERS. sy arTuuR FETTERLESS, Author of “The Career of Kembole,” “ Willie in the Isle 
of Man (and After).” 6s. 
“Mr, A. Fetterless gives us an Arcadian symphony, quiet, yet telling, s 
delicate precision.” —Times. 
“. . « His readiness of wit and his undoubted gift of humour puts everyone in his debt for many hours of pleasant reading.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 








imple, yet varied, and touched everywhere with a mind of 


SCENES FROM A SUBALTERN’S LIFE. 3, c. 1. cuson. 6s. 
“So good that one will keep an eye on new work from the same hand.”—Daily News. 
“ Hit off with spirit, humour. We enjoyed exceedingly.”—Brilish Weekly. 
“Will capture many thousands of admirers.” —Globe. 
“The book is a masterpiece of critical humour.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


THAKUR PERTAB SINGH. na other Tales. By Sir CHARLES CROSTHWAITE. 6s. 


“ Extremely good . . . remarkably clever.”—Scotsman. 
“ Written with extraordinary intimacy and experience.”—Spectator. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
By the Weekly Reviews 


HOW FRANCE IS GOVERNED 

By RAYMOND POINCARE, President of the French Republic. 

Second Impression. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE SPECTATOR says: “A most interesting and valuable 
account of the whole framework of French administration 
... packed full of information not easily obtained else- 
where, and conveyed in language of remarkable and 
attractive simplicity.” 


REMINISCENCES OF A SOUTH 


AFRICAN PIONEER 

By W.C. SCULLY. 2 volumes. Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net each. 

THE SPECTATOR says: “Mr. Scully, both in temperament 
and in the nature of his experience, stands almost alone 
among South African writers. He can interpret the soul of 
waste places with an imaginative insight which no one, not 
even Olive Schreiner, has surpassed.” 


LORD LISTER: His Lire anp Work 

By G. T. WRENCH, M.D. Illustrated. Third Impression. Cloth, 

15s. net. 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW says: “This long history of 
the rise and progress of one of the greatest of discoveries is 
narrated by Dr. Wrench with a clearness and skill which 
overcome technical difficulties and make it quite intelligible 
to the layman.” 


FABRE, POET OF SCIENCE 
By Dr. C. V. LEGROS. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW says: “Dr. Legros has given 


us a rare biography in these days of slash and sensationalism,” 


THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA 

By ARNOLDO CERVESATO. With 407 Illustrations. Cloth, 

2Is. net. 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW says: “There is no more 
interesting tract of country in Europe, or perhaps in the 
world, than the Campagna of Rome. ... The volume gives 
an account of this region by a competent hand, enriched by 
a crowd of beautiful illustrations.” 


EGYPTIAN ART 

Studies by Sir GASTON MASPERO. With over 100 Illustrations. 

Cloth, 2is. net. 

THE OUTLOOK says: “The principal charm of the work lies 
in the analytical studies of special examples of Egyptian art, 
in which the faithful portraiture of the best sculptures of all 
schools is demonstrated.” 


MEN AND RAILS 
By ROWLAND KENNEY. Cloth, 6s. net. 


THE OUTLOOK says: “There is no denying that Mr. Kenney 


has written a suggestive and thoughtful work . . . which is 
well written and deserving of close study by all.” 


THE JEWS AND MODERN CAPITALISM 
By WERNER SOMBART. Cloth, 15s, net. 
THE ATHENUM says: “Of intense interest. Written 


with a brilliance not often associated with economic treatises.” 


A NATURALIST IN CANNIBAL LAND 
By WALTER MEEK. Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ATHENALUM says: “Even the unlearned in natural 


history will find it most readable, and will enjoy the spirit of 
adventure it exhibits.” 





Further particulars of these books, with specimen ilius- 
trations, are given in the “ Itiustrated List of Gift Books,”’ 
issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Sent free on request. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 





DUCKWORTH’ 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S 
NEW BOOK. 


A 
Hatchment 


By 
BR. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM, 


A new volume by the most brilliant 
contemporary writer of English that 
we have. A wonderful style, abso- 
lute fearlessness of expression, and 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A SURREY LABOURER” 


Lucy 
Bettesworth 


y 
GEORGE BOURNE 
(GEORGE STURT), 


Mr. Bourne having pictured 
life and cbaracter of 4 typical S 
Surrey peasant, now gives us an 
additienal portrait of the rural Class, 
Mr. Bourne's books are important as 
literature, and their value in helping 








a most original point of view are the 
characteristics of all his writing. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


us to see the worth of rural labouri 
people is considerable. —_ 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A WILTSHIRE VILLAGE.” 


Villages of the 
White Horse 


ALFRED WILLIAMS. 
A book which takes the reader into 


AN ESKIMO ROMANCE, 


The 
Eternal Maiden 


By 
T. EVERETT HARRE. 
A book which has been well received 


in America and called “one of the the peace and quietude of Engliss 
great love stories of the world.” old-world hamlets. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Postage 5d. 








VINCENT O’SULLIVAN’S 
NEW BOOK. 


Sentiment and 
other Stories 


By 
VINCENT O’SULLIVAN. 
Just Published. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


EDWARD THOMAS’S 
NOVEL, 


The Happy-Co- 
Lucky Morgans 


EDWARD THOMAS. 
Just Published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








“The wittiest book of the year.”—Liverpool Courier. 


The Book of Martha 


By the Hon. MRS. DOWDALL. 
With a Frontispiece by Aveustus Joun. 


“A bright bizarre intellect, good-tempered originality of point 
of view. Quaint humorous perception . . . spontaneous and 
natural.”—Sir Epwarp Russet. in the Liverpool Daily Post. 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net. Postage 4d. 





A WONDERFUL TRAVEL BOOK 


From the Congo to the 
Niger and the Nile 


By H.H. THE DUKE OF MECKLENBURG. 


With 514 Illustrations in colour and in black and white, from 
photographs and drawings. Two vols. 32s. net. 





Works by PRICE COLLIER 


Germany and the Germans 
The West in the East 
England and the English 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. Postage 5d. 


*,* A Popular Edition of “England and the English” 
is also issued, with a FOREWORD by LORD ROSEBERY. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 





A List of Descriptive Announcements can be had pest free. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT CARDEN, LONBON. 
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SCYTHIANS AND GREEKS.* 


Tur weighty volume before us sprang from a modest yet 
truly philanthropic intent. About 1889 Russia adopted the 
natural, but to the rest of Europe discomforting, practice of 
publishing her own archaeological discoveries in her own 
language. The classical scholars in England who read 
Russian fluently are not a long list. A Russian philan- 
thropist, Pharmacovskij, began in 1904 to contribute to the 
Archiiologischer-Anzeiger full and illustrated reports in German 
of Russian discoveries. But over the discoveries of from 
1889 to 1904 a darkness truly Kimmerian brooded. These dis- 
coveries, concerned with the archaeology, ethnology, and 
history of the great steppe region between the Carpathians 
and the Caucasus, were of vital scientific importance, yet 
locked up in a practically unknown language. It was “the 
language difficulty,” Mr. Minns tells us, that first suggested 
his work. He proposed merely to supply for English 
scholars the key to what had been written in Russian. To 
a man of Mr. Minns’s ability an account so fragmentary was 
unsatisfactory—nay, impossible. He warns us at the outset 
that the time bas not really come for complete synthesis, but 
“enough advance has been made since the last attempt to 
review the subject to justify a provisional summary.” 

Scythia lies between the Carpathians and the Caucasus. 
The Caucasus is a mountain world to itself, having but little 
in common with the steppe. The Carpathians we are now 
taught to regard as the cradle of the Thracian and Hellenic 
peoples, but what of the ethnology of the steppe people that 
lie between the two mountain areas? Who are the Scythians ? 

The Scythians are a people familiar to us almost from 
childhood through the stories of Herodotus in the Melpomene. 
They roam about in carts. Their country is full of great 
rivers, on whose banks graze “wild white horses”; beyond 
them is the frozen North, where the air is full of white 
feathers; near to them dwell the one-eyed Arimaspians and 
the gold-guarding griffins. Their women hunt on horseback, 
und may not wed till they have slauina man. The panorama 
is unrolled before us of a nomadic people familiar but 
fabulous. The scientific question still remains, who are these 
semi-fabulous Scythians, what are their ethnological affinities, 
what language did they speak ? 

And here a disappointment waits us. Mr. Minns has put 
together, he has examined and weighed all available evidence, 
and at the end he deliberately tells us that the time for a fall 
answer to these questions has not come. Every reviewer will 
eagerly turn instantly to chapter iv. on Scythian customs and 
racial affinities, with its appendix on the “ Scythian problem,” 
and there the hoped-for solution is withheld. To most 
Greeks a Scythian was any northern barbarian from the 
east of Europe, as a Galatian was a like barbarian from 
the west, and to-day it would seem we are not much 
further advanced, or at least only this much, that we 
see the conditions and the complexity of the problem. 
The older traditional view regarded the Scythians as the 
ancestors of the Slavs. Niebuhr, after careful examination 
of Herodotean geography, referred them to a stock akin to 
the ‘lartars and Mongols; his view was mainly based on 
analogy of customs. Zeuss, relying mainly on arguments from 
religion, proposed to derive all the steppe peoples as far as 
the Argippaei from an Iranian stock. Nagy—himself a Magyar 

—holds that tke Scythians were Uralo-Altaic, and thinks 
that an Uralo-Altaic language has always been dominant in 
the steppes, except for a short period when the Aryan branch 
of the Indo-Europeans was making its way from Europe 
to Asia. Among the Uralo-Altaic peoples he distinguishes 
different layers, Finno-Ugrian and Turco-Tartar. 

After weighing in detail the arguments, philological, anthro- 





No rt h 
M.A. 


ythians and Greeks: a Survey of Ancient History and Archaeology on the 
Coast of the Euxine, from the Danube to the Caucasus. By Ellis H. Minns, 
Cambridge: At the University Press. [£3 3s.] 





pological, geographical, of the contending authorities, Mr. 
Minns concludes :— 

“The upshot of all this is to prove ... that no one etymological 
key will open all the locks that bar the way toa full understanding 
of the Scythian problem.” 

The Scythians are, it would seem, a blend of at least two 
races. 

“Each people probably consisted of an Iranian-speaking mixed 

multitude, dominated by a clan of ‘Turks,’ whose language died 
out, but supplied many loan-words, particularly special terms 
touching the official religion and the necessities of nomad life. 
The Iranians who took to that life had no such words of their 
own, and had to borrow them of the real steppe folk, together 
with their customs, dress, and art.” 
A basis then of Uralo-Altaic steppe population, overswept by 
an Iranian wave, is the view to which, with the utmost reserve, 
Mr. Minns inclines. On the new possibilities opened up by the 
discovery of a centum Indo-European language in the Le Coq 
manuscripts of East Turkestan he will not as yet pronounce. 

The result—mainly negative as it is—might have been 
foreseen. The real unity of the Scythians is a unity of con- 
ditions of environment, it is the unity of the great steppe. 
To this unity of the steppe Mr. Minns draws attention in his 
preface. This investigation keeps mainly within the area of 
the Russian Empire, for linguistic reasons explained above, 
but, 

“ On the other hand, the unity of the Asiatic and European steppe 
has led me on occasion right across to Siberia, Turkestan, and 
China without any feeling that I was trespassing beyond my 
border.” 

The delightful section (p. 96) on “ Nomads of Eastern Asia,” 
with its astonishing parallel customs of Turks and Scythians, 
and the “ Pictures of Hiung-nu,” with their horseman nomads, 
fully justify these excursions, and vividly bring before us in 
countless convincing details this unity of the European and 
Asiatic steppes. 

The gist and kernel of this unity is that the steppe, being 
rough pasture-land, compels nomadic life. It was this 
nomadic life that the agricultural Greek viewed with open- 
eyed amazement. He did not formulate, but he felt its 
strangeness. Herodotus sums the Scythians up in a sentence: 
they are not agriculturists (apéra:), they are cattle-feeders. 
They cultivate, as Aristotle happily says, “a migratory farm.” 
Their only homes were wagons. Prometheus says to lo:— 

“Thou shalt come 

To the Scythian wanderers, they who dwell aloft, 

In wattled huts high on their fair-wheeled wains, 

And fight with bows far-darting.” 
The nomad, as Professor Myres has in his recent Dawn of 
History so vividly shown us, is happy, but he has no history; 
he is the “compulsory guest,” the “ parasite” of some other 
and luckier animal than himself, be it camel or horse—he 
follows this animal’s instinctive migrations in search of pasture. 
Cattle and men are a common group, what the Greeks called 
a syntrophy. It is not till the nomad is driven by famine to 
a moister, forest-clad region, not till Abraham enters Palestine, 
that history begins. Not till the woman can safely “drop the 
baby ” does she “ find the home.” Purely pastoral societies 
are absent from history. They flit through it and disappear, 
fleet as their own swift horses and camels. 

It is therefore necessarily not a history of the Scythians 
that Mr. Minns offers us; it is rather a description, a corpus 
of information about them, and we may say at once it isa 
corpus not likely to be soon superseded. The strictly historical 
part of the work deals with the Greek settlements on the north 
coast of the Euxine, from the mouth of the Danube to that of 
the Kuban—just that strip of coast at the back of which lay 
the Scythian steppe, whose inhabitants were necessarily 
in constant contact and conflict with the Scythian nomads. 
These Greek settlements formed in true Greek fashion a 
miniature Orbis Terrarum, a circle round a sea; their civilisa- 
tion looked seawards, not steppe-wards. It is tothe history of 
these great trading cities of the Euxine that many scholars 
will turn with special interest, though they lack the romance 
of the steppe-land. The chapters on these towns are really a 
series of complete monographs of great value, followed by 
appendices of the extant inscriptions and coin-types. The 
coin-type plates came, Mr. Minns says, as something of an 
afterthought; it was a happy one. 

The book is in every way monumental; it does high honour 
to its writer, to his University, and, not least, to the Cambridge 
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University Press. It is lavishly illustrated, and no one 
will quarrel with Mr. Minns for having in the matter of 
illustrations “ deliberately sacrificed quality to quantity.” An 
illustration must always be judged by its purpose, and the 
purpose here is scientific—often a rough but accurate tracing 
shows up a detail that is lost in a more costly phototype. The 
bibliography is of rare intelligence, giving a real guide to the 
reader as to the purport and value of the works named. We 
have only one mild discontent—the book leaves us with a 
certain sense of lack of unity, or at least with a sense of 
unity which, as the author himself says, is merely geographical. 
The subject really falls asunder, as we have shown, into two 
parts—the description of the Scythians; the history of the 
Greek colonies adjacent to them. If only the book itself, of 
portentous weight, could have fallen asunder into two 
volumes, we might then have hoped to hold it in high honour. 





THE MAKING OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
COMMON WEALTH.* 


Tn1s book, “ Dedicated to the 71,965 electors of New South 
Wales who voted ‘ Yes’ on June 3rd, 1898,” is, as the preface 
states, a “record by an eyewitness of the making of the 
Commonwealth during the critical period from 1889 to 1900.” 
It is mainly a record of the progress and final triumph of the 
Federation movement in the Mother State of New South 
Wales, “the pivotal colony of the Australian group,” as the 
author terms it. The struggle in Victoria and in Tasmania 
is relegated to appendices. The real battle of Australian 
Federation was fought in New South Wales, which had stood 
aloof from the Federal Council of Australasia. Mr. Wise has, 
therefore, rightly concentrated attention upon the ebb and 
flow of the movement in this one State, or colony as it then 
was. Moreover, here was the field of his own personal 
experience, and here he played a leading part in the fight 
among the ranks of the Federalists. He starts with the 
initiative taken by Sir Henry Parkes in 1889, and his memor- 
able speech at Tenterfield, on the borders of New South Wales 
and Queensland, in October of that year, and carries on the 
story to the end of the contest. 

The merit of the book—and it is a high merit—is that the 
author has combined intimate personal knowledge with, it 
need hardly be said of Mr. Wise, great literary ability. He 
has made a story which is well worth telling, but which might 
easily be at once confusing and dull, very clear and very 
interesting. On the other hand, he is too much concerned 
with pointing out and emphasizing the inconsistencies of 
the present distinguished High Commissioner of the 
Commonwealth, who is styled “the enigma of the Federal 
movement.” In the framing of Constitutions the “ Yes-No” 
men are valuable as well as the stalwarts: those who see 
two sides do not originate great movements, but they do 
much to guide them. This may be recognized without 
in any way detracting from the merits of the whole- 
hearted Federalists, and Mr. Wise’s high appreciation 
of the services of his old leader, Sir Henry Parkes, to the 
eause of Federation may be heartily welcomed. “Others 
before him had advocated Federation; but he was the first 
who made his appeal directly to the patriotism of the people.” 
Sir Henry Parkes did not live to see the triumph of the cause 
which he had advocated with so much eloquence, but the man 
on whom he cast his mantle, Sir Edmund Barton, became the 
first Prime Minister of the Commonwealth. 

The story of the making of the Australian Commonwealth 
is full of interest as the story of the making of a nation, and 
that a British nation. It is interesting for comparison with 
the construction of the United States and of the Dominion 
of Canada. But,as Mr. Wise suggests in his preface and 
repeatedly in the book, coming when it did and as it did, it 
has special interest for those who are contemplating and 
discussing the possibilities of Imperial Union, measuring the 
obstacles to such a union, and trying to discern the lines of 
least resistance. Mr. Wise tells us that in 1890 “the same 
difficulties, misgivings, prejudice, and timidity, which delay the 
union of the Empire, faced the representatives of the Australian 
colonies at the Melbourne Conference, and were expressed in 
almost the same words as those which may be heard to-day in 
any discussion upon Imperial relations.” It is true that the 


* The Making of the Australian Commonwealth, 1889-1900, By Bernhard 
Ringrose Wise. London; Longmansand Co, (7s. 64, net.) 





Le 
Federation of a homogeneous group of neighbouring British 
colonies is one thing, and the Federation of a world-wide 
Empire with infinite diversities is another. Still, there are 
various features in the Australian story which give food foy 
thought to those who are concerned with closer union of the 
Empire. One or two points may be briefly noticed. 

There was hardly any time at which some form or other of 
Australian Federation or Union was not proposed in one 
quarter or another. The Imperial Government, it may fairly 
be said, always favoured it; but no real progress could be 
made without backing from public opinion in Australia, « It 
was plain that, if Federation were to be accomplished, it would 
be through the people, not the politicians ”; and, in the absence 
of foreign pressure, it was only by steady and continuous pro- 
pagandist work that public opinion was gradually educated to 
the conception of a single Commonwealth—from which jt 
may be inferred that Federation of the Empire will only 
become a living possibility when missionaries of Empire haye 
succeeded in persuading peoples rather than Governments, 

For it is very noteworthy that Australian Federation dig 
not develop out of any nucleus. There wasa possible nucleng 
existing in the year 1889, the Federal Council of Australasia, 
created at the instance of Australians by an Imperial Act of 
1885; but, though Mr. Harrison Moore, in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, says that this Council “did good eervice in 
fostering the cause of national union,” and though Mr. Wise 
mentions its usefulness in bringing Tasmania into closer 
sympathy with the mainland of Australia, not only did it 
not widen into a Federal legislature; on the contrary, as the 
course of events ran, it seems by being in existence to have 
rather retarded than helped forward the popular movement 
for Federation. Its history is instructive. It was, in Mr, 
Harrison Moore’s words, ““No more than an attempt to 
provide a remedy for the most obvious defects of the 
[Australian] Inter-colonial Conferences.” It was a permanent 
body, whose functions were mainly deliberative and advisory. 
It had legislative powers on certain subjects, but no powers of 
expenditure. 

“Tt was a body,” says Mr. Wise, “at once too ambitious and too 

timid. Its legislative power was too great to be entrusted safely 
to non-elective members; while the absence of all executive 
authority and of the power of taxation prevented its measures 
from being equal to its pretensions. Federalists in New South 
Wales had held aloof from this mimic Parliament, fearing that, 
if it gained an accession of strength by the adhesion of the Mother 
Colony, an exercise of authority beyond its powers of execution 
might discredit altogether the idea of Union.” 
The delegates to it were nominated, not elected. It never 
secured the continuous adhesion of all the Australasian 
colonies, notably of New South Wales under the leadership 
of Sir Henry Parkes, and when Federation came, it came not 
out of, but rather in spite of, the Federal Council. Is it or is 
it not to be inferred from this that we must not look to a non- 
elected Advisory Council of Ministers, however well organized 
and defined, such as the Imperial Conference is now, to be an 
embryo of anything like an Imperial Legislature ? 

Mr. Keith, in Responsible Government in the Dominions, tells 
us that in Australia “the main driving power towards Federa- 
tion was trade and customs,” but none the less it was Defence 
which gave occasion to Sir Henry Parkes to open the 
Federation campaign in 1889. Sir Bevan Edwards had 
recently recommended what amounted to Federation of 
Australia for military and defence purposes, and Mr. Reid, 
as he then was, in his first speech on Federation, declared, 
“ At the heart of this movement is the military spirit.” This, 
it will be remembered, was before the South African war, 
which Mr. Wise considers “the British parallel to the War of 
Secession in the United States,” had stimulated feeling of 
kinship in all parts of the Empire, and opened men’s eyes 
to the duty of taking adequate measures for defence. Arguing 
again from Australia to the Empire as a whole, are we to look 
to defence, as seems to be the case at present, as the true 
starting-point for Imperial Union ? 

One of the greatest difficulties in the path of Australian 
Federation, probably the greatest of all, was the Free Trade 
policy of New South Wales. Those who looked upon Free 
Trade as the one thing needful, who, in Mr. Wise’s words, 
“ put their fiscal faith above all else,” had strong grounds for 
their opposition to Federation. In his first pronouncement, 
in 1890, Sir George Reid, speaking as a confirmed Free Trader, 
averred that only a madman could believe that Free Trade 
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cece 
would continue under Federation. It was really a foregone 


conclusion that, while Federation would result in Free Trade 
within Australia, it would also result in some form of protec- 
tion against the rest of the world; that the price of Federation 
to New South Wales must be modification of its Free Trade 
policy. How does this bear on the question of the Federation 
of the Empire? The mother colony of Australia had to 
choose between Free Trade and Federation. ‘Will the Mother 
Country of the Empire have to make the same choice? Mr. 
Wise is very outspoken on the subject. “In Australia in 1890, 
as in Great Britain to-day, the belief in Free Trade was the 
yeal obstacle to Union.” “Just as English Liberals to-day 
put free imports into Great Britain above the Union of the 
Empire, so the Liberals of New South Wales in 1890 put 
free imports into Sydney above the Union of Australia,” and 
he quotes Cobden as looking to Free Trade as a means to 
breaking up the Empire. Those who share his views will 
share his admiration for Sir Henry Parkes, the Free Trade 
leader of a Free Trade colony, who yet subordinated his belief 
in free imports to his desire for Union, bearing in mind that 
“the crimson thread of kinship runs through us all.” 

Various other points will be noted by readers of Mr. Wise’s 
book as bearing upon the Imperial problem, among them the 
attitude of the Labour Party in Australia towards Federation, 
the fears that Federation would be inconsistent with local 
autonomy, and the difficulty of reconciling Federalism with 
responsible government. One obstacle to Australian Union, 
mentioned by Sir Samuel Griffith, “the want of knowledge 
which one colony possesses of another,” is, as Mr. Wise states, 
“to-day an obstacle in the way of Union of the Empire.” 
But, as knowledge spreads and facilities for communication 
are multiplied, this obstacle, at any rate, should not be 
insuperable. 





FLYING UP-TO-DATE* 


How quickly the world moves sometimes! It is just over ten 
years since the present writer contributed an article to the 
Edinburgh Review, in which he stated that it was still “too 
early to believe that the problem of flight is solved, although 
we are entitled to say that science now pronounces it to be 
soluble.” This belief was based mainly on the experiments 
of Langley and Lilienthal. Only a few months after these 
words were written—on December 17th, 1903, to be exact— 
the Wright brothers solved the problem in a practical shape 
by making four free flights from level ground against the 
wind. Within less than ten years aviation has advanced so 
far that a flight of a hundred miles or so is no longer worth 
chronicling in the newspapers which, even five years back, 
would have exhausted their resources in “scare-heads” at 
the news of so incredible a feat. If we cannot yet describe 
aeroplanes as common objects of the sky, they are at any rate 
frequent enough in the neighbourhood of London no longer 
to collect a crowd. 

A table of records up to the end of 1912 has been compiled 
by Mr. Berriman, from which we learn that the longest non- 
stop flight up to that date was made by M. Fourny, when he 
flew 1010.9 kilometres—well over six hundred miles, or further 
than from London to Aberdeen—in a little more than thirteen 
hours. Another pilot has flown for over an hour with five 
passengers on board. A third has attained a speed of 174.1 
kilometres (a hundred and ten miles) per hour for a 
distance of several miles, and there is no doubt that even 
this speed has on occasion been exceeded. Yet a fourth (it 
is well that these records should be divided) has risen to an 
altitude of 5,610 metres, or more than three miles—a height 
exceeding that of the highest mountain in Europe. More 
than one pilot has flown across the Alps from side to side— 
though the first heroic soul who dared this more than Icarian 
feat was killed in the very moment of achievement—the 
nervous strain of steering through the wind-gusts and snow- 
flurries which haunt the high Alps having been so great 
that he was unable to bring his machine to earth in safety. 
Crossing the Channel is so commonplace a feat that our 
aviators are now seriously contemplating the attack of the 
Atlantic. Lastly, M. Pégoud has so far mastered the trick 
of balance that he deliberately turns his machine upside- 
down in mid-air, and as yet he has never failed to right it 
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again; so rapid is our progress that Mr. Berriman makes no 
allusion to this amazing feat in his book, though he does tell 
us that Captain Aubry, a French military aviator, was turned 
upside-down by a gust of wind while he was driving a 
monoplane, and that, after gliding two hundred yards in this 
precarious position, his machine righted itself and brought 
him safely to earth; but this Mr. Berriman describes as an 
accident. 

It is true that this amazingly speedy advance has not been 
devoid of fatal accidents. The demons of the air have taken 
their toll of life—and that, too often, from the young and 
daring souls whom the world can least easily spare. But 
those pessimists who, like Mr. H. G. Wells, prophesied that 
the conquest of the air would be as slow and as costly in 
human life as was that of the sea, have seen their vaticinations 
signally falsified. Long as is the death-roll of aviation in the 
last five years, it is a trifle compared with the numbers of 
those lost in the single wreck of the ‘Titanic.’ And when we 
exclude those who have been killed either through taking 
unjustifiable risks in trick-flying before a paying audience— 
more numerous in America than in England—and those who 
have paid the penalty of using an ill-designed or damaged 
machine, the remainder of such as have perished by unavoid- 
able accident is so small as to fill us with surprise at the ease 
and even safety with which the art of flying has been mastered 
by mankind in five short years. 

Familiar as we all are with the sight of an aeroplane, it is 
by no means certain that the “man in the street” clearly 
understands the fundamental principles on which modern 
aviation is based. To all such inquirers we can confidently 
recommend Mr. Berriman’s very interesting book, which, 
whilst it contains much that will be valuable to the expert 
aviator, aims chiefly at explaining the construction and use 
of the aeroplane tothe general reader, and in its second part 
contains a full and readable history of aviation, from Lilienthal 
to the present day. Mr. Berriman is very well equipped for 
this task. As the technical editor of Flight and the Auto 
he is closely in touch with developments alike on the engineer- 
ing and the sporting side, and he was selected to write the 
report on the recent meeting of hydro-aeroplanes at Monaco 
for the Aerial Defence Committee of the Navy League: an 
extract from this report, indeed, furnishes one of the most 
attractive chapters in his book. We should add a word of 
commendation for the photographs with which it is illustrated. 
That which forms the frontispiece is the most remarkable 
picture of an aeroplane in actual flight which we have seen. 
It was taken from one of the pylons at the Hendon Aerodrome, 
when the aeroplane was within three yards of the camera, and 
shows the pilot in the act of warping the wings in order to level 
up after turning. 

The modern aeroplane resembles & bird in structure, but 
it does not fly as a bird flies. Like a bird, it has a body, 
wings, and a tail, whilst the under-carriage or chassis serves 
the same purpose as the bird’s legs in alighting. (The only 
difference between the monoplane and the biplane is that the 
latter has a double set of wings, one superposed on the other.) 
The wings, or “ planes,” are not plane in a geometrical sense, 
but in all modern machines are curved or “cambered,” in 
accordance with the teaching of experiments made on models 
that have been tested in an artificial wind. It is in the 
degree of this camber that the machines of different makers 
show their chief diversity, just as ships built in different yards 
differ in the lines of bow and stern, and there can be little 
doubt that aeroplanes will steadily become safer and more 
efficient according as we learn more about the specific camber 
which is most suitable to each monoplane or biplane, high- 
powered or low-powered engine, &c. 

So far, all is in agreement with the rule laid down by the 
lamented Lilienthal, that “all flying apparatus must be 
modelled on the wings of large birds.” But there is an im- 
portant distinction between the ways in which the bird and 
the aeroplane get their motive power. The bird flies partly 
by flapping its wings—i.e., by its own muscular power, which 
is very high in proportion to its size and weight—and partly 
by soaring, which is analogous to sailing, the motive power 
being obtained from the wind by a nice adjustment of the 
wings so as to utilize the continual variations in force and 
direction, which Langley showed to be characteristic of even 
the steadiest breeze. Neither of these plans has been adopted 
by the human aviator. Although many attempts were made in 
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earlier days to devise a flapping type of flying machine, none 
of these was at all successful, and it is highly improbable that 
any inventor will revert to them, in view of the more efficient 
means of propulsion by a screw propeller which is already 
in use. Soaring flight, as it is known to the albatross 
or the condor, seems to be for ever impossible to man. 
The nice and instinctive adjustment of wings which the 
birds have learnt through countless generations, and to 
which their muscular and nervous systems have been adapted 
by the work of natural selection, can surely never be imitated 
by the aeronaut handling a slow and complicated system of 
levers; and it would be a remarkable abnegation of the 
human intellect to wish that this should be done, for our 
special distinction from the animal creation is in our use of 
tools and machinery to do more economically what the animal 
does by muscular effort. Just as, for terrestrial purposes of 
rapid transit, we go on wheels, so in the air we use an engine- 
driven screw propeller. The wings of the aeroplane serve 
merely to support it, on the principle of the kite, and the chief 
business of the pilot is to preserve his balance by the use of 
rudder, elevating plane, and wing-warping. 

It was at first thought that this balancing necessity would 
be an insuperable obstacle in the way of flight. But the 
modern aeroplane has far greater stability than it was at first 
expected to have, and our pilots have already developed a 
quite remarkable skill in the way of meeting those wandering 
gusts, air-pockets, and other dangers out of which the bird 
picks its propulsive power in soaring. M. Pégoud’s latest 
feat opens up an altogether new vista as to the capabilities of 
the aeronaut, and in view of what has been accomplished in 
five years of public flight, it would be rash to set any limit 
ut all to what may be achieved within the lifetime of the 
present generation. 





“THE LAST PHASE.” 


“C’Erair notre politique, et que voulez-vous?” one of 
Napoleon’s entourage once remarked toa British officer who 
had been on duty at Longwood. They were discussing in 
later years the controversies about the treatment of the 
Emperor during his imprisonment in St. Helena, and the 
sentence seems to us to sum up the whole question. Napoleon 
was left with only one card to play, and he played it so well 
that there has been a controversy, echoes of which can still 
be heard. The appeal to human pity was the sole resource 
after Waterloo. From the Bourbons he could expect no 
mercy, aud, even if they were willing to extend it, their com- 
passion would be an unthinkable ignominy, destructive of the 
Bonapartist tradition in France. The Prussians would have 
given him short shrift. The Austrians could hardly have shot 
the husband of Marie Louise, but they would certainly have 
immured him in a fortress. The famous letter in which he 
told the Prince Regent that he came, like Themistocles, to 
seat himself at ithe hearth of the British people, and to claim 
the protection of the most powerfal, the most persistent, 
and the most generous of his enemies, can hardly have been 
expected, even by its author, to do more than prepare the 
public mind for a new réle, which could, of course, be 
abandoned if fortune should again favour him. Even if 
Charles James Fox had been alive and at the head of a British 
Government in 1815, the general feeling in this country and 
the influence of the Powers of Earope—for Napoleon was not 
the prisoner of Great Britain alone—would have restrained 
that statesman if his great heart threatened to overrule his 
sense of justice. Lord Liverpool was no Don Quixote, and 
his duty was plain to himself, to the nation, and to the whole 
of Europe. The fall of what had been so great and had stood 
so long might rouse a generous sympathy, as when Sir Walter 
Scott, in his own pain, sorrow, and ruin, wrote kind words of 
Napoleon’s last years. But Scott was no sentimentalist, and 
in 1815 he said of his poem on Waterloo :— 

“T believe I shall give offence to my old friends the Whigs by 
not condoling with Buonaparte. Since his sentence of trans- 
portation he has begun to look wonderfully comely in their eyes. 
I would they had hanged him, that he might have died a perfect 
Adonis. Every reasonable creature must think the Ministers 
would have deserved the cord themselves if they had left him in a 
condition again to cost us the loss of ten thousand of the best and 
bravest, besides thirty millions of good money.” 


* The Real Martyr of St. Helena, By T. Dundas Pillans. London: Andrew 
lrose. J 
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The choice of St. Helena as the scene of Nupoleon’g 


imprisonment requires no defence from the point of view of 
humanity, and his exile gave him an opportunity which he 
did not fail to use. The Napoleonic legend, which ultimately 
led to the creation of the Second Empire, owed its existeneg 
to St. Helena. The French people realized well enough that 
the first Empire had been glorious; the political work of 
Napoleon’s last years was to persuade them that it had algo 
been liberal. A government based on social equality, con. 
ducted in the interests of the whole nation, careful to preserve 
the influence of religion in human life, scrupulous in itg 
respect for personal liberty, wise in its retention of the good 
features of the pre-Revolutionary society, essentially peace. 
loving, and compelled to be victorious only because despots 
had to be forced to acknowledge the great principle of 
nationality—such was the Empire which, just as it was about 
to regenerate Europe, had, by a blind stroke of fate, been 
brought to ruin at Waterloo. This picture, delineated with 
marvellous skill, was what Napoleon wanted Franco to see, 
and what the exiles forced upon the astonished gaze of Europe, 
The success of the publication of the St. Helena conversationg 
was very largely assisted by the folly of the restored French 
monarchy and by the political ideals of Metternich, but it was 
none the less essential to create the popular affection which 
is inspired by anything that can plausibly be described as 
martyrdom. 

The Napoleon of St. Helena must, therefore, be not merely 
a wise and beneficent statesman, devoting his last years to 
preparing as a legacy for happier times the grand ideas which 
he could not himself bope to realize; he must also be an ill- 
used man. The fiction that he had received some promise of 
protection from Great Britain was the foundation of the theory 
of martyrdom, but it was necessary that his sufferings should 
be brought continually before men’s eyes, and for this purpose 
he and his suite adopted the obvious device of the persistent 
vilification of his gaoler. “Even if considerations of policy 
had not been involved,” says one of the greatest living 
authorities on Napoleon, “temperament would have inclined 
the exiles to exaggerate minor discomforts, to strain against 
the restrictions of the governor, to shudder at the rocks and 
ravines, to condemn the rain when it was rainy, the sun when 
it was sunny, and the wind when it was windy, to compare the 
sparse gum-trees of the Longwood plateau with the ample 
shades of Marly and St. Cioud, and the rough accommodation 
of the Longwood house with the comforts of a well-appointed 
Parisian hotel.” It was an unpleasant situation for them all, 
and it may be freely admitted that, for Napoleon himself, 
imprisonment on a small island was something very like 
torture. The belief in what Bonapartists called “ the sublime 
agony of St. Helena,” and compared with the sufferings of 
our Lord, had, however, to be conveyed to the unimaginative 
minds of men who might not appreciate what life in St. Helena 
must mean to the great captain of armies, and who would be 
impressed by tales of physical discomfort and of brutal 
insolence. 

“ C’était notre politique, et qne voulez-vous?” Sir Hudson 
Lowe, the Governor of St. Helena, was an upright and 
honourable soldier, personally unwilling to inflict any un- 
necessary humiliation upon his prisoner, but determined to 
carry out his instructions. The British Government had been 
reasonably generous. Napoleon had an allowance of £8,000a 
year, which was raised to £12,000, and he was permitted to 
move about uncontrolled within a radius of twelve miles, and 
beyond it in the company of a British officer. But the Powers 
of Europe had been vindictive and impolitic enough to insist 
that the prisoner should be addressed as General Bonaparte. 
This was a real grievance, and, if a diplomat had been 
Governor of St. Helena, he would probably have been wise 
enough to connive at evasions of the order. Lowe was not by 
profession a diplomat, and he did not possess the gracious 
tact with which soldiers not infrequently succeed in accom- 
plishing what the wisdom of diplomacy might have done less 
well. Mr. Pillans, in the book before us, makes the obvious 
defence that he was obeying orders, but this is, in the 
circumstances, only putting the charge of pedantry in 
another way. Mr. Pillans admits that Lowe was not 
always tactful, and want of tact is the only charge against 
him for which there is any foundation, though some 
criticism may be passed upon the new regulations issued by 
the Government for the custody of Napo!con in 1816. Mr 
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Pillans gives a full account of the origin of the calumnies 


against Lowe, which poured into England from St. Helena | 
during Napoleon’s lifetime and were repeated by his surgeon, 
Barry Edward O'Meara, after his death, and some of which 
were credited by Sir Walter Scott. O'Meara was exposed in 
the Quarterly Review, but his statements, and others equally 
unfounded, have had a wide circulation both in France and 
in England, and still occasionally reappear. Their fullest 
refutation is to be found in Forsyth’s Captivity of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, from the Letters and Journals of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. This is a work in three volumes, published in 1853, 
and although an excellent vindication of Lowe was published 
fifteen years ugo, there is still room for this inexpensive 
book. Mr. Pillans, unfortunately, writes with more heat 
than is necessary after the lapse of nearly a century, and his 
work is marred by the lack of a sense of proportion. His 
chapter entitled “* Look here upon this picture and on this,” 
in which he contrasts the personality of Napoleon with that 
of Lowe, is an indication also of the absence of a sense of 
humour. 





OLD MADRAS. 

Tue interest of these sumptuous volumes is so large and so 

varied that one cannot hope to do more than give the merest 

suggestion of their scope within the limits of a review. The 
work contains a selection from the Government records of 

Madras, and from scarce books and unpublished manuscripts 

and letters, strung together upon a slender thread of narrative, 

and illustrates the history of the settlement, commercial, 
topegraphical, social, military, and political, from its founda- 
tion in 1639 to the end of the eighteenth century. The 
extracts are printed at length, and one must not therefore 
expect either the proportion or the conciseness of history. 

But this prolixity of form has a charm of its own; the 

book is one to be studied at leisure, and the reader can 

skip without compunction any sections which do not appeal 
to him. 

The story of Madras, the oldest of the Presidential 
cities, though not the oldest British settlement (it was a 
daughter city of the Company’s settlement at Masulipatam), 
has been a stormy one. The Company do not seem to have 
looked very favourably upon their new acquisition at first, 
but they soon began to have hopes of it as a “nimble and 
most cheape settlement,” and in 1641 the Agency was 
transferred from Masulipatam to Fort George. Life at the 
fort was at the first something rough. The presence of 
“the Portugals” in the neighbouring town of St. Thomé 
led to a good deal of disorder, and Portuguese soldiers were 
a frequent source of trouble in tavern brawls. The English 
settlers, too, were evidently hard to control. Even the second 
agent, Francis Day, was not above suspicion :— 

“Tis no strange thing for Mr. Day to be drunke,” says an 
enemy. “Drinking with the Moores and Persians at Ballisara hee 
soe disguised himself in theire presence that they sent him away in 
a pallankeene out of which he fell by the way. Att Persia hee fell 
out with the Dutch and abused them so when he was drunke 
that hee had like to sett the English and Dutch by the yeares... . 
And another time hee made himself so drunke at Persia hee rann 
into the sea, and like to have drowned himself.” 
lt was said, too, that Day and others kept mistresses whom 
they married to soldiers, and that one of the officials, upon 
the christening of his second child by a lady of whom he had 
disposed in this manner, had “shott off three hundred brasse 
bases with three vollies of small shott of all the soldiers in 
the Castle and thirteen guns from the fort.” It is pleasant 
to learn, however, that he had the decency to pay for the 
powder himself, though one may have one’s doubts as to the 
sources from which he drew the payment, for we learn from 
the same authority that the whole fraternity were “ very well 
versed in gameing, and no day comes amiss to them for that 
exercise.” These charges may perhaps be attributed in some 
degree to the official jealousy which was to play so large a 
part in the history of the Company’s government, but some 
weight must be allowed to them. 

Nor was internal disorder the only danger to which the 
new settlement was exposed. The Company's title was 
soon jeopardized by dissensions among the native rulers. 
Fortunately the conquest of the Carnatic by the King of 
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Golconda only led to a confirmation of their first Charter, 
but the ensuing differences between the King and the 
Portuguese almost embroiled Madras and St. Thomé, 
Protestant feeling ran high among the British settlers at 
this time, and the records chronicle with indignation the 
fact of the younger son of the then Agent, “an enormous 
delinquent,” having “runn away to St. Thomé and there turned 
papist rouge and goeth every day to Mass with his wife.” 
There was, however, a Capuchin mission at Madras, and this, 
oddly enough, accentuated the disagreement between the cities, 
for the Capuchins fell out with the Portuguese Jesuits, and 
the quarrel reached such lengths that the two cities actually 
captured and held as hostages each other’s priests, Eventually, 
however, an agreement was executed. Caste quarrels among 
the natives, too, continued throughout the Company’s occupa- 
tion a frequent source of disturbance, and there were also the 
official dissensions to which reference has already been made. 
The first serious instance of this occurred during the agency 
of Aaron Baker, and led to the arrest of Henry Greenhill 
(destined to be Baker’s successor), John Leigh, and another. 
The correspondence between the agent and his enemies 
was conducted with extraordinary virulence. The agent 
ends a letter to Leigh with the words, “I shall make it 
my daily prayer to God that from the envy, hatred, and 
malice, and from the most notorious uncharitableness of old 
Jobn Leigh the Lord will please to deliver Aaron Baker,” 
while one of Baker’s partisans swore that Leigh had been 
drunk for a month together, that it was his custom to be 
drunk by nine in the forenoon, and that be had been “ over- 
taken at the public service of God, and .. . cried amen, amen, 
amen, amen... until he fell fast asleepe, and so remained 
after all the company were risen from their devotion.” Dissen- 
sions of this kind were no doubt partly due to jealousy, for 
the post of agent was an extremely lucrative one. Although 
the actual salary was until the time of Lord Cornwallis only 
£300 a year, it is surprising how many of the agents contrived 
to retire with large fortunes. Again and again we find charges 
of corruption advanced, and the Company repeatedly protest 
against the luxury of their officials. It is true that in 1652 
the Council write home pathetically for “‘ good sack and beare,” 
alleging that the “ best of our drincke hath been cold water, 
or at best such a portion of stincking arracke that the porest 
porter in London would hardly bee persuaded to drinke it”; 
but only four years later a visitor, though complaining that 
“sack is too deare,” admits that “ we have other good drink to 
remember our friends withall,” and adds, “ This is an expen- 
sive place, and from the drunkenness of it good Lord deliver 
me; all gamesters and much addicted to venery.” A common 
table was established, under the presidency of the governor, in 
the hope of reducing the scale of living, but the experiment was 
only partially successful, for even this became disorderly, and 
the younger members took to absenting themselves from it. 

Thedissensions in high places, however, were the more serious. 
In 1665 Sir Edward Winter, a flamboyant adventurer who had 
been superseded in favour of Foxcroft, organized a coup d'état 
against the new agent, on the ground of his alleged Cromwellian 
sympathies, and after having him arrested, assumed and actually 
retained for three years, against the express orders of the 
Company, the reins of office. In 1717 Robert Roworth, deprty 
governor of Fort St. David, who had been convicted of pecu- 
lation, refused to surrender his post, and maintained himself 
for some time by force of arms, and only three years later a 
serious dissension broke out between Governor Hastings and 
Nathaniel Elwick, the senior member of Council. The 
Company, however, “crushed the cockatrice of rebellion in 
the egg,” and Hastings was recalled in favour of his enemy. 
Another swashbuckler who caused an infinity of trouble was 
Captain Seaton. While this worthy contented himself with 
gaming and duelling, he was able by pleading his “great 
charge of children” to arouse compassion and avert disaster. 
When, however, he had the effrontery to bring a charge of 
peculation against the governor, an order of deportation was 
promptly made against him as “a plague, pest, and disturber 
of the peace.” This, however, was nothing toa man of the 
captain’s gallantry. He was dragged by force to the ship's 
side, but no amount of effort could get him on board, and he 
remained in India another twelve years at least. But the 
most remarkable disturbance was that which marked the 
administration of Lord Pigot in 1775 and 1776. This led to 
another coup d'état and the forcible arrest and imprisonment 
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of Pigot by his rivals. The unfortunate gentleman ultimately 
died in confinement. 

We have perhaps devoted a rather undue amount of space 
to these ineidents, but it must not be imagined that the 
volumes contain no other matter of interest. The story of 
Madras gives us, of course, only a partial view of the history 
of the British occupation of India. Clive and Warren Hastings 
make but brief appearances on the stage, and much of the 
great struggle with France is outside the picture. We have, 
however, a most interesting account of the surrender of the 
city to Dupleix in 1746, of the siege which it successfully 
resisted in 1758, and of the capture of Pondicherry in 1778. 
Interesting, too, are the accounts of Governor Thomas Pitt, 
grandfather of the great commoner (who first comes on the 
scene as a supercargo and “a fellow of a haughty, huffing» 
daring temper”), of Orme, the historian of the French war, 
who made himself unpopular by the trenchant deseriptions of 
his colleagues which he sent home to the chairman of the 
Company (Colonel Love includes some admirable specimens), 
and then fell a victim to a charge of peculation, and of Lord 
Clive, son of a greater father, who was governor during the 
last two years which the book covers. 





THE ENGLISH NOVEL.* 


Proressor SAINTsBURY reveals two qualities which are 
peculiarly welcome in historical criticism. His keen enjoy- 
ment of his subject is very infectious, and his analyses are 
lifelike. He has the courage to dwell upon what might be 
considered trifles in order to illustrate a point of real signifi- 
eance, and has more than once chosen unexpected examples 
in tracinga tendency. His skilful descriptions in detail of some 
quite unfamiliar characters and plots at once illuminate the 
course of history and compel our acceptance of his inter- 
pretations. At the same time, he is particularly happy in 
summarizing. He can carry us across a century without 
missing a point; he makes all clear, convincing, and complete. 
He is never inconsistent, and does not push his parentheses 
into the front place. 

Moreover, in our judgment, his criticism is always applied 
to the true test. There can be no doubt that, as he insists 
from the beginning, the proper function of novelists is to “ tell 
a story.” From the earliest romances, through Scott to 
Meredith, we must ultimately judge fiction by its power to 
interest and absorb the imagination in the creation of 
characters who are doing something, whether adventurous or 
domestic, which has some actual relation to real life. Mere 
analysis of emotion, mere photography of manners, mere dis- 
cussion of philosophy or declaration of dogma can never 
make live fiction. This point of view will go a long way 
towards ensuring constant sanity and soundness of judgment, 
while retaining pre-eminence for the acknowledged masters. 

And the second dogma, almost involved herein, has been 
expressed by our critic for all time in one phrase: “The 
great point of Gulliver is that, like Defoe’s work, though in 
not quite the same way, it is interesting—thuat it takes hold of 
the reader and gives him its peculiar pleasure. When a work 
of art docs this, it is pretty near perfection.” 

Whether or not we accept Professor Saintsbury’s opinions 
in every detail is a small matter. He has piloted us safely 
over the main lines; and we can only admire him for the 
courage with which he proclaims and supports his personal 
tastes, which are the salt of criticism. He bas discovered the 
actual “foundations” of fiction in romance. He has traced its 
rise from Euphuism, through Bunyan and Defoe, to the 
“four wheels of the novel wain”—Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, and Sterne. He has epitomized the “ eighteenth- 
century novel” to Jane Austen and Scott. ‘The successors 
to Thackeray,” the Mid-Victorian novel, and the decadent 
“fiction of yesterday” are described with refreshing vigour 
and independence. He does not cut up his periods with 
any pedantic exactness; wherefore they serve admirably to 
illustrate growth and indicate development. 

However, Professor Saintsbury is not always conventional, 
and in many cases we can follow him cheerfully outside the 
beaten track. The “nice distinction” between stage and 
novel dialogue, illustrated in Swift’s Polite Conversation, is 
eminently worth making. The whole-hearted applause of 
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Charles Kingsley and the sympathetic appreciation of Miss 
Yonge are unexpectedly welcome. We respect the courage 
which declares that the secrets of Meredith's style, however 
brilliant their constant achievement, are an actual barrier to 
our enjoyment, which should qualify, and not heighten, our 
praise. 

In our judgment, on the other hand, there is a subtle cop. 
servatism, drawn from his outlook on real life, in his unfavonr. 
able comparisons between the novelists of “yesterday” and 
the mid-Victorians; and we find him extraordinarily blind to 
the exquisite perfection of Cranford. That marvellous piece 
of work is not perhaps a regular novel; but it is hard indeed 
to understand how anyone so catholic-minded as our critig 
can seriously describe “‘ Miss Matty and the rest” as “ mere 
types of amiable country-townishness.” He recognizes, indeed, 
that Miss Austen “would have treated them much less 
lovingly,” but will not acknowledge the full significance of this 
admission. For it is here, and here alone, that the greatest 
of our women novelists was actually beaten on her own 
ground. Mrs. Gaskell had her moment of inspiration, and 
used it for the making of a masterpiece. 

It would seem almost, indeed, as if there were some inherent 
lack of sympathy between Professor Saintsbury and the 
feminine touch, despite his proud claim “to be an Austen 
Friar, a knight (or at least squire) of the order of St. Jane,” 
since he expressly declares that the “ question of ‘ Lingo’” 
was “the weakest point” in the author of Emma; pronounces 
Miss Burney “ much more unequal and more generally common- 
place” than Mrs. Inchbald; and Belinda “far superior” to 
Evelina. To us, indeed, his whole attitude towards Johnson's 
favourite is incomprehensible, possibly because we have read 
Camilla and The Wanderer with profit, finding therein certain 
undoubted originals of characters and phrases in Jane Austen, 
He might perhaps have mentioned The Little Duke while 
applauding Miss Yonge, and certainly Kidnapped would help 
to place R. L. Stevenson, but these are only minutiae, scarcely 
generous, of criticism, and with one word of appeal for a more 
accurate index in future editions we have done. 

The English Novel does admirably indicate “the principle 
of the development” of this “popular and important subject” : 
it is in itself a book we may thoroughly enjoy and must 
cheerfully praise; it reveals courage, sympathy, insight, and 
scholarship. We find it difficult to imagine that the work 
could have been done with more skill or more charm. 





ROSE BERTIN.* 

Tus curious book is a kind of memoir of Marie Antoinette’s 
dressmaker, the woman, a genius in her own way, who was 
responsible for the marvellous fashions which adorned Paris 
for nearly twenty years, from 1770 till close upon the Revolu- 
tion. Marie-Jeanne Bertin, commonly called Rose Bertin, 
was the daughter of poor parents at Amiens, and was 
apprenticed at sixteen to a famous milliner in Paris, Mlle. 
Pagelle—the trades of millinery and dressmaking were not 
then separated—who had a large custom among the great. A 
lucky chance brought Mlle. Pagelle’s young employee under 
the notice of the Princesse de Conti, and through her of Mlle. 
de Penthiévre shortly before her marriage with the Duc de 
Chartres, and of her sister-in-law the Princesse de Lamballe. 
The orders confided to Rose Bertin by these ladies made her 
fortune. They would be dressed by noone but Rose. Her 
energy, her imagination, her extraordinary and original 
designs, her amazing quickness and self-confidence brought 
her at a bound, as it seems, to the head of her profession. She 
had all the proud independence, the keen tact, the sure busi- 
ness instinct of the French bourgeoise at her best, not to 
mention good manners and a generous heart. The excellent 
Pagelle soon found it necessary to take her into partnership, 
but this did not last long. When Marie Antoinette came to 
France as Dauphine, it would appear that Mlle. Bertin was 
already established in the Rue St. Honoré, at the sign of the 
“Grand Mogol.” 

Tradition says that Rose Bertin was introduced to the 
notice of the Dauphine by her hairdresser, Léonard, but 
according to the writer of the book this is a mere legend. 
Indeed, the dressmaker’s whole story from this time, when she 


* Rose Bertin: the Creator of Fashion at the Court of Marie Antoinette. By 
Emile Langlade. Adapted from the French by Dr. Angelo 5S. Rappoport. 
With Photogravure and 33 other portraits and illustrations, Londun: Joba 
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became, we may say, the arbiter and director of fashion in 


France, seems to be hopelessly entangled in sham Memoirs 
and Souvenirs, and mixed up with all the Court gossip, mostly 
false, which hangs about the name of Marie Antoinette. Their 
intercourse may have been too easy for strict etiquette, but 
pot a natural act of kindness done by the Queen to her dress- 
maker, whose name, as the years went on, becume familiar to 
all the Courts of Europe—such as the honour of a seat in the 
royal theatre at Marly—but was laid hold of, twisted, blackened 
by the society that went about dressed in Mile. Bertin’s 
poniers and poufs, or decked with some of the other wondrous 
peadgear shown in the illustrations to this book. 

The curious descriptions of fashion and the accounts of 
Mile. Bertin’s trade will attract some readers. Others may 
prefer dwelling on a friendship and loyalty—deserved on both 
sides—which were near their tragic severance in 1792, when 
Rose Bertin waited on the Queen at the Tuileries and Marie 
Antoinette said to her: “I dreamed of you last night, my dear 
Rose. I thought you brought me a lot of coloured ribbons, 
and that I chose several, but they all turned black as soon 
as 1 took them in my hands.” 

The Court dressmaker survived the Revolution in which 
most of her royal and noble patrons disappeared. She left 
Paris for a time, but never actually emigrated, returning to a 
trade which, though it did not recover its former splendour 
and was weighed down with debts, yet kept her and a few 
old Royalist friends from poverty. She died in 1813, not an 
old woman, at her country house at Epinay. Her character, 
her genius, and her extraordinary practical talent seem to 
deserve a better memorial than this book, full as it is of 
scattered and curious detail. Rose Bertin, in her own way, 
was one of the leading minds of the reign of Louis XVI. 

The illustrations are interesting and amusing. But we 
fancy an evidently seventeenth-century Princesse de Conti is 
out of place among them. 





INDIAN HISTORICAL STUDIES.* 


ProressoR RAWLINSON has gone from Cambridge to Poona 
in order to initiate young Marathas at the Deccan College 
in the delights and the discipline of English literature, and 
while he has been thus congenially occupied, his mind, trained 
to the appreciation of stirring deeds and the record of them 
in moving words, has been penetrated with the fascination 
and romance of Indian history. Hence the series of papers, 
ranging from the noble figure of the Buddha to the martial 
exploitsof Ranjit Singh, almost a contemporary of our own, 
which make up an extremely interesting and readable book. 
Professor Rawlinson has made diligent use of the latest 
authorities, and his literary training gives him a fine instinct 
for seizing upon materials which sball give force and 
picturesqueness to his tale. For instance, in his paper on 
the Sikhs he makes effective use of apt quotations from the 
late Mr. Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion. He is accurate and inform- 
ing, without falling into the peril which dogs the way of teachers 
of youth, of being dry and technical. A better introduction 
to the study of Indian history and one more likely to awaken 
intelligent sympathy and enthusiasm we can hardly imagine. 
The book will furnish an excellent manual for the public school 
boys who compete for the medal annually given by the Royal 
Asiatic Society for an essay on Indian history, and if the 
parents of these boys are tempted to read Professor 
Rawlinson’s eloquent and illuminating pages, they may learn 
how it happens that, in spite of the discouragements and 
anxieties that darken the modern administrator’s life in India, 
the old tradition of loyalty and affection to Indian men and 
things is still streng in the Indian services. Professor 
Rawlinson’s papers are arranged chronologically, and give us 
revealing glimpses of Buddhist India; of the Indo-Greek 
dynasties in the Punjab; of the delightful records left by pious 
Chinese pilgrims to Indian shrines; of that most amusing of 
travellers, the famous Ibn Batata; of Akbar, who almost 
anticipated the religious tolerance of British rule; and of 
Sivaji the Maratha, who laid the foundations of an empire 
which all but succeeded in replacing the dominion of the 
Moghuls. We have the thrilling tale of the rise of the Sikh 
power, the most formidable rival of British arms in the long 
struggle for supremacy. “ Like the gallant nation they are,” 
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says Professor Rawlinson, “the Sikhs bore us no ill-will for 
a fair beating in open battle; eight years after the flower of 
their chivalry had fallen at Gujarat, they took the field against 
the mutineers at Delhi, when all India seemed to be pitted 
against us.” 

If we have any criticism to make of so stimulating and 
arresting a manual, it is that its author, perbaps inevitably, 
errs in the direction of excessive eulogy of his favourites. 
The comparison of Sivaji to Robert the Bruce is not, we 
think, very helpful, and we doubt if even Indian scholars 
defend the treacherous murder of Afzul Kban as being 
“according to the ethics of the day.” In his account of 
possible Greek influences on Indian drama, Professor 
Rawlinson might have mentioned the well-known views of 
M. Sylvain Lévi, whose classical Thédtre Indien is now out 
of print and awaits a second edition, which would be wel- 
comed by students of the subject. But these points of detail 
do not affect the substantial value of an introduction to 
Indian history, which is a model of clear and animated 
exposition. In a second edition Professor Rawlinson might 
give his readers the help of an index, and quote more freely 
the authorities from whom further information can be 
derived. 





GIFT-BOOKS, 





SOME ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS.* 
PUBLICATION in large illustrated editions may generally be 
taken as a proof of the general affection for an author’s work 
and a gauge of public taste rather than asa bid for popularity; 
that would be a bolder speculation than most publishers are 
nowadays prepared to undertake. And only rarely does it 
seem likely that an artist has definitely wanted to illustrate 
some particular volume or poem because he or she was moved 
to add pictorial interpretation to the original author's story, 
thought, or self-expression in words. It is by no means always 
easy to trace the fitness of the collaboration, nor can one 
always acquit the illustrator of forgetting that his work is 
primarily subordinate, and that the new tail should not wag 
the old dog. The old-fashioned illustrator would never bave 
considered it part of his business to produce a series of 
pictures flapping loosely upon thick brown or green sheets 
which thrust themselves forward as the pages are turned. 
Most of these books are not editions which one would choose 
to hold and read. Even in the best instances of illustration 
one would generally prefer to read from a handier volume, 
however much one might appreciate a portfolio of the artist's 
interpretations to turn to as a pleasing commentary. But 
we call them “ Gift-Books.” Are they books or gifts? Are 
they often bought for the purchaser's reading, or are they a 
kind of Christmas-present currency? Perhaps the retail 
booksellers could give better opinions on that than we can. 

Tn recent years nearly every illustrator of note has thought 
well to assume for once at least an Oriental guise. There has 
been much study of Japanese prints and other Asiatic art. 
Mechanical reproduction puts its limits upon their success in 
colour, and the composing of the pictures must remain a 
stumbling-block to the Occidental. Mr. Dulac is not new to 
this counterfeit effort, which he pursues with great skill. This 
year he has illustrated Princess Badoura ('), as retold from 
The Arabian Nights by Mr. Laurence Housman. The story 
of Badoura and Camaralzaman is one of the best as it is one 
of the longest of the tales, and so is as well suited as any to 











* (1) Princess Badoura. Retold by Laurence Housman, Illustrated by 
Edmund Dulac. London: Hodder & Stoughton. [10s. 6d. net and 25s. 
net. } (2) Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Rendered into English Verse by 
E. FitzGerald. Illustrated by René Bull. Same publishers, l5s. net and 
42s. net.}——(3) Early Poems. By William Morris, Illustra by Florence 
Harrison. London: Blackie & Son. [12s. 6d, net. |}———(4) Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality. By William Wordsworth. Illustrated by N. Neilson Gray. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons. [5s. net.}——(5) The Jackdaw of Ricims. By 
Thomas Ingoldsby. Illustrated by C. Folkard. London: Gay & Hancock. 
10s. 6d. net.]——(6) The Old Curiosity Shop. By C. Dickens. Illustrated by 
*. Reynolds. London: Hodder & Stoughton, [lis. net and 42s. — 
(7) The Chimes. By C. Dickens. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. me 
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rated by Gordon Browne. London: Chatto & Windus. [3s, 6d, net.|}—— 
(11) Under the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy. Illustrated by Keith 





Henderson. London: Chatto and Windus. [6s. net. |}-—-(12) The Wind in the 
Willows. By Kenneth Grahame. Lilustrated by Paul Bransom. London: 
Methuen & Co. [7s. 6d. net.|——(13) Good Wives. By L. M. Alcott. Dlnua- 
trated by H. Copping. London: R.T.S. [7s. 6d, net. | (14) The Gathering 
of Brother Hilarius. By Michael Fairless. London: Duckworth & Co. [7s. 6d. 
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be presented in a volume by itself. Mr. Housman gives briefly 
with it the story of Shabriar and Scheherazade at the beginning 
and the end. China is the scene of part of the story, and Mr. 
Dulac has gone beyond Persia to the Far East for his style. 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (?) must have tempted at least 
one illustrator annually since FitzGerald came to his own. 
Mr. René Bull this year seems to challenge Mr. Dulac’s effort 
of a few years ago. He may surpass in the generous quantity 
of his work in colour and in black-and-white, but he does not 
triumph in quality, in spite of a great advance upon his early 
work. We must grant that he catches some of the splendour of 
the East and the languor of the poem, but nothing will make 
him a mystic, and some of his small grotesque drawings are quite 
out of place, though often very clever. Of native English 
verse we have several new editions. William Morris’s Larly 
Poems (*), chiefly Arthurian, have been illustrated by Miss 
Florence Harrison. She has already illustrated an edition of 
Christina Rossetti’s works, and it iseasy to see of what school she 
isa disciple. But while following pre-Rapbaelite figure-drawing 
and the yearning expression of some of its leaders, she has 
plainly studied the results of process-reproduction, and in her 
colours she sometimes reminds us of M. Boutet de Monville’s 
successful work (in his Jeanne d@’Are, for instance) : this is to 
the good. Wordsworth’s ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality (‘),as illustrated by Miss Neilson Gray, is less strenuous. 
The pictures are very pretty and feminine. Most of them show 
us small children in more or less hazy atmospheres, with an 
occasional grown-up figure of very solemn countenance. —— 
Mr. Folkard has produced a fine picture-book with the verses 
of The Jackdaw of Rheims (°) scattered about its pages. Is it 
not time, by the way, that Barham’s part should be acknow- 
ledged? Perhaps the best picture is the Cardinal in the act 
of cursing, but several of the large, crowded, colour plates are 
full of life and humour. There is no great delicacy about 
them, but any amount of spirit and amusing detail. 

Among classic works of English fiction two of Dickens’s 
books appear in new guises. Mr. Reynolds adds The Old 
Curiosity Shop (°) to his series. It is a handsome volume, 
honestly though not splendidly printed, and the illustrations 
are bold and good. For instance, there is a very daring and 
successful Mrs. Jarley. Little Nell is almost as sentimental 
as Dickens could have desired. Dick Swiveller is presented, 
as we should wish, several times and successfully, but in the 
company of Miss Sophy Wackles he appears a different being 
from the Dick of other plates. Mr. Hugh Thomson has 
chosen The Chimes (7) and illustrated it with genial and 
pretty pictures in his style of line and colour-wash. His 
toothless Trotty Veck is a good realisation. Vanity Fair (°) 
is well illustrated by Mr. Lewis Baumer. For ourselves 
we would rather have Thackeray's own whimsical semi- 
caricatures beside the text, but Mr. Baumer has done very 
skilful work in his gallery of portraits. There is no Sir Pitt 
nor Lady Jane, and his Dobbin is so exaggeratedly austere that 
it is hardly successful. But his Becky with Jos is an unutter- 
able minx; we know she could act generously, but heartlessness 
was the réle she chose, and here she looks capable of any con- 
quest and any disloyalty.——T wo illustrators also have worked 
upon Robert Louis Stevenson’s books. His Kidnapped (°) is 
illustrated this time by Mr. Stott. The frontispiece is not 
very successful; though the perspective may be technically 
correct, it gives the impression that the soldiers in the 
heather must have seen Alan and David on their rock. But 
on the whole the eight pictures are well up to a high standard 
of book illustration, and nearly all the faces are good. 
Perhaps the last picture of “my uncle” on the doorstep of 
Shaws is the best. The Pavilion on the Links (") appears in 
a volume by itself, illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, chiefly 
in black-and-white. His drawing is very skilful, though the 
total results seem hardly adequate to this breathless tale of 
violence and romance, but we expect high standards where 
Stevenson is concerned. Mr. Browne is at his best with one 
or two figures alone in stormy scenery. 

Mr. Hardy’s early novel, Under the Greenwood Tree ("'), 
is illustrated by Mr. Keith Henderson. Some of the pictures 
are tolerable, though without distinction. In others he has 
tried to produce a decorative effect by bright, crude colours 
with startling green outlines. “In the Orchard” is a clever 
piece of composition, but in most of them there is the 
strained effect of an amateur. To come to another living 
author’s work, Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s delightful animal 
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story, The Wind in the Willows ("), has attained the honour 
of an illustrated edition. The book is full of imagina- 
tion and humour. The kindly, humane animals, especially 
the generous and poetic Rat, are fortunate in finding Mr, 
Paul Bransom to depict them. With pleasantly subdue 
colours he catches the natural animal happily in very odd 
circumstances. Another book for the young is Miss Alcott's 
Good Wives ("), the sequel to Little Women. England can 
claim no better books for girls than these perfectly charming 
American stories of fifty years ago. Mr. Copping has illus. 
trated Good Wives very satisfactorily with attractive coloured 
plates of the young people and “old” Fritz in costumes of 
the date, just after the Civil War. **Michael Fairless” 
can no longer be counted among living authors, but perhaps 
her mystical story of the Black Death, The Gathering of 
Brother Hilarius ("), is the latest written of all these books, 
It puts forward the knowledge of the world’s beauties beneath 
the outward sin and squalor, and has found a modest illus. 
trator, “E. F. B.,” whose coloured pictures have merit. They 
are competent and careful, except for the frontispiece, where 
the figures seem to be at least ten feet high. Lastly, there 
is a new edition of that very popular anthology, The Open 
Road ("*), compiled by Mr. E. V. Lucas. It has grown from a 
pocket companion for wayfarers into a great quarto volume in 
this édition de luxe. Mr. Claude Shepperson has supplied a 
number of coloured plates to illustrate various verses here and 
there, and generally to carry out the compiler’s aim of glorify. 
ing the traveller’s way through the open country. A few are 
fanciful pictures in which landscape is subordinate (for 
instance, a Bacchic scene with the figures rather after the 
manner of Stothard), but the majority are of wide, often down- 
land country with small figures in the foreground. This is a 
typical gift-book with which to close our notice. 














CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
THERE is a great deal of solid reading in Miss Steedman’s 
When They were Children ('), and, unlike most of the new books 
for young people, it is not illustrated. It may perhaps be 
considered more of a lesson-book than a welcome present by 
those who have grown used to brightly coloured pictures and 
to stories that make but little demand on the attention of 
their readers. But those who like a “real” book will enjoy 
these historical sketches of the childhood of men and women 
whose names and whose doings are, or at any rate should be, 
familiar either in lesson-books or on the shelves and walls of 
their homes. First comes the story of St. Augustine’s child- 
hood, with quotations from The Confessions. Many boys will 
look upon him as a kindred spirit when they read that “the 
difficulty of a foreign tongue dashed all the sweetness of 
Grecian fable.” The children born to future greatness with 
whom we here make friends are a varied company —a 
few kings and queens such as Elizabeth and Frederick 
the Great, generals and explorers such as Wellington 
and Livingstone, while artists, men of science, and great 
writers have their full share of space. The chapters are short, 
but their style is pleasant and interesting, and the narrative 
is not encumbered with imaginary conversations. The last 
sketch is of Robert Louis Stevenson, and is particularly 
good. We follow him through his delicate childhood, and 
share in his wonderful “ make-believes,” till we take leave of 
him as a lantern-bearer by the seashore. 

A Brave Little Royalist (*) is, as its name implies, a story of the 
Civil War from the point of view of the Cavaliers. The heroine 
is a charming little girl of ten years old, who carries important 
despatches to the Queen at Oxford. She is helped to do this 
by a young Roundhead officer, who is driven to forsake the 











*(1) When They were Children, By Amy Steedman. (London: T. Cc. and 
E.C. Jack. [5s. net.|——(2) A Brave Little Royalist. By Dorothea Moore. 
Illustrated by J. Campbell. London: James Nisbet and Co. [5s.|——(3) 
The Mysterious Shin Shira. By G. E. Farrow. illustrated by W. G. Easton. 
London: Henry Frowde and Hodderand Stoughton. [2s. 6d,]——(4) The Happy 
Families. By iolet Bradley. Lllustrated by Lilian Govey. Same publishers. 
fls.]——(5) The Uniucky Family. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. Same pub- 
lishers. {3s. 64.]|——(6) The Twins in Ceylon, and More About the Twins. By 
Bella 8. Woolf. Illustrated by A. E. Jackson. London: Duckworth and Co. 
3a. 6d.]——(7) Godmother’s Stories. By Mrs. H. F. Hall. London: David 

utt. 6s. net.]——(8) May Magic. y S. L. Bensusan. [Illustrated by 
Bertram Gilbert. London: Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. =. net. ]—(9) The 
Book of Baby Pets. Illustrations by E. J. Detmold. Descriptions by Florence 
E. Dugdale. London: Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. [6s. net.] 
——(10) The Dicky Bird Book, Illustrated by W. Foster. Same publishers. 
[1s. net. ]——(LI) Legends of the Stars. By Edith Henderson. London : Jarrold 
and Sons. [2s. 6d. net.]——(12) Songs for ,Little Childven. By 1 Ww. 
Stephenson, B.A. London: Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 
[3s. 6d.]——(13) The Expected King. By Lettice Bell, Same publishers. 
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Parliament cause by a cruel and tyrannical elder brother. 
The other important characters are a “ natural” country boy 
and a lively spaniel puppy. Adventure follows adventure at 
such a pace that the reader is kept in a state of delightful 
agitation, while the adventurers themselves nearly faint from 
starvation, for so quickly do events move that they never 
have time to eat more than a few mouthfuls of food during 
the time covered by the story. Mr. J. Campbell, in his full- 
page illustrations, which are loosely mounted on dark green 
paper, has wisely avoided the more garish among the colours 
available for use in reproduction. 

The Mysterious Shin Shira, °) by Mrs. G. E. Farrow, is a 
book of short stories of the present day, linked together 
by the doings of an engaging yellow dwarf. The author 
tells us how Shin Shira (the yellow dwarf) first appeared 
to him, and of their comradeship which, though constantly 
interrupted by the workings of a magic spell, was continued 
through many queer and often disconcerting adventures, 
until the latter’s successful establishment in an island of 
the South Pacific Ocean. The stories are all full of fun 
and high spirits, and Shin Shira’s friends and acquaintances 
Jead eventful lives while in his company, for such under- 
takings as the purchase of “the” magic carpet in the 
Tottenham Court Road, or diminishing to a height of about 
two inches while walking by the Round Pond of an afternoon, 
are naturally anything but monotonous. 

This year Mrs. Bradley bas written for a younger audience 
than the one she delighted last year with The Capel Cousins. 
In The Happy Families (*) our lifelong friends or enemies (as the 
case may be) of the immortal nursery card game, come to life 
and behave in a manner which accords with the appearance that 
many of us know so well. The story opens in the evening of 
aday which Esmeralda unfortunately began by getting out 
of bed the wrong way. This is, of course, promising, and 
the little reader will find plenty of delightfully naughty and 
shocking deeds, such as the impudent behaviour of the Soot 
family, the destructive ways of the Chips, who, not content 
with sawing wood on the dining-room table, hammered brass- 
headed nails into the panelled walls. After a ball given by 
the Blocks, when Esmeralda danced with Master Chip, and 
some further adventures in which the disagreeable characters 
of most of the members of The Happy Families have full 
scope for development, the little heroine makes up her mind that 
she prefers her ordinary, everyday life, even though it cannot 
be shared by the obliging Miss Rosie Bun. The book has a 
coloured frontispiece and black-and-white illustrations by 
Miss L. A. Govey, and reproductions of Messrs. John Jaques 
and Son’s original card designs. 

The Unlucky Family, ®) by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, is a 
story of the present day, in which the foibles and oddities 
of the grown-up people and the pranks of the children are 
described with what we can only call “grotesque realism.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Chubb, who, until the story begins, had lived 
quietly with their eleven children, aunt Emily, and some two 
or three faithful servants in the neighbourhood of the Crystal 
Palace, inherited an old country house and a fortune. Then 
the fun began, for new circumstances, new neighbours, 
and new servants (these last in addition and also in op- 
position to the old ones), in conjunction with the high 
spirits and enterprise of the family, are ingredients which 
Mrs. de la Pasture has worked up intu a very lively 
story. The character-drawing is clever, and the distinct 
and varied personalities of all the many people in the book, 
from poor delicate Mrs. Chubb to the Duke and Duchess and 
their rapacious old cottagers, will amuse the grown-up reader, 
while the children will shout with laughter at the extraordinary 
adventures that happen to ordinary people. We wish, how- 
ever, that the tippling butler and other joking allusions to the 
subject of drinking had been omitted. Mr. C. E. Brock 
carries out the idea of farce in his full-page coloured illus- 
trations. 

Children who already know and like The Twins in Ceylon 
will be glad to hear that Miss Woolf has written More About 
the Twins, (°) and to be told that this sequel is as good as 
the first part. The two are bound up together, but apparently 
this was an afterthought, for the beginning of the second part 
gives a short account of the twins “for those who have not 
met them before.” Children will look upon this slip as 
“culpable negligence,” but when they have forgiven it they 
will go on reading the book with great pleasure. There is an 








excellent chapter on “The Story of Buddha,” which will be 
of special interest to those who know “Kim.” The full-page 
coloured and black-and-white illustrations are by Mr. A. B. 
Jackson. 

Mrs. H. F. Hall is not afraid of inviting comparisons of her 
work with that of the old writers about fairies and magic and 
other attractive subjects of the same sort, for she calls her 
Godmother's Stories (7) “new legends to old rhymes.” And she is 
right, for the flowers that she has raised from the old seed have 
something of the dignity and conviction of the real fairy tale. 
Each of the seven stories is headed by a nursery rhyme, such as 
“ Dame get up and bake your pies,” or “ Ride a cock horse,” 
which is then developed in cleverly unexpected ways. For 
instance, “ Cross-patch, draw the latch” is turned into an 
excellent brownie story, while “Jack and his Fiddle” and 
“ Curly-locks, Curly-locks, wilt thou be mine?” bave in them 
some charming touches of romance. There are several full- 
page coloured illustrations, which unfortunately have not 
always been bound up opposite the story to which they refer. 
The cover, with its trail of mushrooms and quaint little girl, 
is attractive. 

Mr. Bensusan, by his May Magic, (*) takes us into the company 
of the plants, birds, and beasts of garden and field. An old 
raven took a fancy to “Little Hugh,” the hero of this book, 
and introduced him to many interesting people, such as the 
King of the Rabbits, Jack o’ Lantern, a Green Lizard, anda 
Queen Bee, who then, very pleasantly and quite “ unbe- 
knownst,” gave him sound (but not exciting) lessons in 
“Nature study.” The chapter on bees is perhaps the best 
and old Queen Apia, who gave Hugh an account of her long 
life of five years, has considerable personality. The purpose 
of the book is well summed up by the Raven :— 

“Remember,” he said, “that you must never cease to keep a 
watch over your actions. If you see a worm or a snail or a beetle 
in the path you must turn aside rather than injure it; if you see 
a birds’ nest you may look at the eggs or the little ones, but you 
must not touch them. If you see a baby bird fallen from its nest, 
you must restore it, if you find a hungry dog or starving cat you 
must feed it. One of the wise men of your country once said that 
* He who is not actively kind is cruel.” Remember this. . . .” 
And the Raven flew away, leaving Hugh with the hope that 
he would talk to him again some day. Mr. Bertram Gilbert's 
eight illustrations are in black, white, and brown. 

The Book of Baby Pets (°) is a handsome volume, full of 
coloured pictures of animals in Mr. E. J. Detmold’s well- 
known style. When he recognizes the limits of the process 
of colour reproduction, his pictures are charming; the mice, 
for instance, are altogether pleasing, but the sour greens he 
makes use of in his studies of a lizard and some tree-frogs 
are sad travesties of the beautiful natural colours of these 
creatures. The letterpress is by Miss Florence Dugdale, and 
describes the ‘“‘baby pets” in language suitable to little 
children. 

In The Dicky Bird Book, (*) illustrated by Mr. W. Foster, 
simple natural-listory notes about familiar wild birds are 
enlivened by a number of short anecdotes. The book is 
pleasantly written, and will appeal to older children than 
the somewhat babyish title may suggest. It is plentifully 
illustrated both in black-and-white and The 
sober shades of the rook and the swallow lend themselves 
more easily to successful reproduction than do the brilliant 
plumage of some of the finches and the kingfisher. Tho 
artist has, however, cleverly avoided the use of painfully vivid 
colours. So the reader need not fear that his eyes will ba 
dazzled as he turns the pages of this book. 

Miss E. Henderson, in her Legends of the Stars, ("') tells the 
classic stories in a pleasant, readable style, connecting each 
In the introduction she advises 


in colour. 


story with a constellation. 
her readers to copy her diagrams, “ prick holes for the position 
of the stars, and then hold a candle behind the paper.” By 
this means the difficult task of putting the right names to 
the actual constellations will be made easier. The book has 
a coloured frontispiece and other black-and-white illustrations. 

Old nursery rhymes have been set to new tunes by Mr. 
Stephenson in Songs for Little Children. ("@) They are meant 
to be sung by children to the accompaniment of their elders, 
The music is very well written, and the good taste of its 
composer is apparent. It is a book that will please both 
young and grown-up performers. There is a coloured frontis- 
piece, and black-xn¢- white illustrations by Miss Govey on every 
page. 
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The Expected King, (") by Miss L. Bell, is written in the 
manner of her other books, The Lost Garden and The Boiling 
Caldron. She seems to be under the impression that if the poctry 
of the Bible is turned into “ popular” English, children will 
find the stories more suited to their taste than if they are told 
with the dignity of style that the subject surely demands. But 
these colloquial versions have no doubt many admirers, and 
we have no other fault to find with this little book. 





STORIES FOR BOYS. 
THERE seems to be this year an excellent crop of boys’ story- 
books, full of adventure, and generally containing some sort 
of instruction of a period or place which will be novel to them. 
How the writers “ get up” the local colour, as it is called, is a 
mystery, for it is impossible that they should all have visited 
the places they describe, even if the stories deal with the 
present day: and yet it is exceedingly difficult to pick holes 
in the history or geography. They are all illustrated with 
stirring pictures, generally in colour, and the artists, too, must 
have given considerable study to their subjects in most cases. 
These remarks apply least of all, perhaps, to Mr. F. T. Bullen, 
because we know how he acquired knowledge of the sea. If 
we put his book, The Salvage of a Sailor (S. Partridge and Co. ; 
3s. 6d.), among stories for boys, it is not because older readers 
will not enjoy the descriptions of the voyages and the perils of 
the sea, for they are most vivid and convincing. There is also 
some psychology here, since the story traces the development of 
a “waster,”a mere thoughtless animal, into a human being, 
and eventually a fine fellow. Nor would it be Mr. Bullen’s 
work if there was no reference to religious influence: that 
is so palpably sincere that it does not seem out of place, 
but he would have done better to omit the brief passages 
of love-making, which have an artificial ring. mr. &. &. 
Westerman has two books which prove his versatility. One 
of them, Under King Henry’s Banners (The Pilgrim Press, 
3s. 6d.), takes us back to the reign of Henry V. The 
scene is laid partly in the South of England and partly in 
France, when the armies move to Harfleur and Agincourt. 
The conspiracy of Cambridge, Scrope, and Grey is unmasked. 
The hero, like his royal master, finds a bride in France. The 
second book, The Rival Submarines (S. Partridge and Co., 
6s.), is as modern as its name implies. One vessel belongs 
to a piratical villain, the other to a scientific superman, some- 
what after the manner of Captain Nemo. After an amazing 
ocean cruise with a British naval officer who has been caught 
and taken on board, the enemy is demolished. The hero, 
besides his scientific talents, has a hatred of war, which he 
hopes to extinguish, but he does not regret the final ruse by 
which the naval officer manages that the masterpiece of 
submarine construction and its secrets should pass into the 
possession of the Admiralty ————Captain Gilson is equally 
up-to-date in both of his books. The Race Round the World 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) describes 
an acroplane race for £100,000. The heroes who win the race 
in a fortnight (alas, for Jules Verne’s eighty days!) are the 
aged inventor, who in real life must have died of the excite- 
ment and the “ pace” in all senses of the first day ; his nephew, 
the real aviator; and the fat, resourceful servant. However, 
we must not smile at them more than we are meant to, for 
their science is deadly serious. Of course, the foreign villains 
have stolen their secrets, and stoop to dastardly efforts to 
disable them, not once, but over the Alps, in India, at 
Shanghai, and in America. The foiling of their machinations 
in Shanghai would make a story in itself, and introduces 
a Chinese detective who out-Sherlocks Holmes. His other 
book, Zhe Sword of Deliverance (James Nisbet and Co., 
6s.), is more credible, but an example of the hustle to be 
up-to-date. We had thought that next year would see 
stories of the Balkan War in plenty, but Captain Gilson is 
already first in the race. Moreover, some of the illustrations 
are from real photographs by a real newspaper correspondent, 
Mr. Seppings Wright. A young Englishman finds himself in 
the thick of the war round Adrianople and Lule Burgas. 
Though the Bulgarians evidently appeal most strongly to the 
author, he has put the Turks in no unfavourable light—— 
Another versatile writer is Mr. Strang. His Sultan Jim, 
Empire Builder (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s.), is a young Englishman who looks for trouble and 
Phoenician mines in debatable territory on the borders of 














ae 
Portuguese East Africa. There he finds the remnant of a 
Mohammedan tribe and a wicked foreigner who tries to snatch 
the discovery of the mines, and the hero has plenty of fightin, 
to do. The Adventures of Dick Trevanion (same publisher 
3s. 6d.) take place no further away than in Cornwall, But 
in Mr. Strang’s hands, and in 1804, one can have great 
adventures there amid smuggling and tin-mining. 

In spite of the sadness that surrounds a conquered and 
diminished race whose savagery may soon be forgotten when 
only a fatalistic resignation or absorption is in evidence, the 
tomahawks and scalping knives of Red Indians onght not to 
disappear just yet from this class of fiction. They have 
given us too many thrills to be easily spared. They are to 
the fore in Mr. F. B. Forester’s Beyond the Frontier (The 
Pilgrim Press, 3s. 6d.), which has plenty of excitement and one 
tense night when a lad’s pluck is put to a very grim test—_ 
The half-breeds of Saskatchewan are the villains of the piece 
in Mr. John Mackie’s Canadian Jack (James Nisbet and Co., 
3s. 6d.). The author is not only a good story-teller, but has 
also been a member of the N.W. Mounted Police, and 
(though it is himself that says it) that body of men hag 
always been remarkable for courage, endurance, resource, 
and modesty. The book tells of an incident in Louis 
Riel’s second rebellion in 1885. The rattle of bullets 
scarcely ceases for a moment when once we have warmed to 
the work. A good feature of the book is the value given to 
animals. There is a noble dog, a half-comic horse of the 
greatest use in the hands of an Irishman, and a tame bear.—— 
Readers might wonder where in the world they might find 
themselves In the Grip of the Wild Wa. (A. and C. Black. 
3s. 6d.). Mr. G. E. Mitton takes a lad through various 
adventures to Burma. Thence he is taken in bad company up 
country to the Shan States and borders of China. There the 
Wild Wa gives him the pleasing choice between marrying a 
young queen till she should grow tired of him or of being 
dipped at once by an elephant in a boiling spring. How he 
escapes from the dilemma and returns laden with jewels to 
the young lady with whom he was shipwrecked on the voyage 
out should satisfy a glutton for excitement. A capital book 
for younger boys is Ian Hardy, Naval Cadet, by Commander 
E. H. Currey (Seeley, Service, and Co., 5s.). It is full of high 
spirits and tells of an adventurous boy’s happy life at home 
and at school, and eventually leaves him as a middy in the 
Navy before sails have been done away with. We can recom- 
mend it for any boy, unless his parents are determined that he 
shall not be stimulated to desire a naval career. With all 
this good matter before us, it may yet be that there is nothing 
better than The Tiger of Mysore, At the Point of the Bayonet, 
and A Night of the White Cross, three old favourites by Henty 
(3s. 6d. each), which Messrs. Blackie republish with illustra- 
tions; or a fine edition of Ballantyne’s The Coral Island 
(James Nisbet and Co., 10s. 6d. net), to which Sir J. M. Barrie 
has written an appreciative preface. 

Of books which have something more serious mingled with 
excitement, The Battle by the Lake, by Dora Bee (R.T.S., 2s.), 
has some well-told adventure of the sixteenth century. It 
introduces Zwingli at Zurich, and the Papist hero becomes a 
very proper Protestant before the end. But Charles V. is 
represented in a not wholly unfavourable manner.——More 
attractive is The Palace Footboy, by Gertrude Hollis (S.P.C.K., 
2s.). Here we have Somersetshire, the battle of Sedgemoor 
and the Trial of the Seven Bishops sympathetically and 
vividly described. The slightly didactic tone does not seem 
to jar, as the story is told to young boys by a grandfather: he 
had been the devoted servant of Bishop Ken at Wells. 














ANNUALS. 
THAT indefatigable purveyor of ample fare for young people, 
the Religious Tract Society, has sent us its usual hundred- 
weight or so of Annuals. How far these volumes follow a 
taste or how far they set it we cannot say, but it is a healtby 
one, and we are glad to think that they are popular. The 
Boy’s Own Annual (R.T.S., 8s.) is evidently carried on by its 
new editor on lines closely similar to those Jaid down by 
its founder, Mr. Hutchison, during his long régime. He said 
with disappointment that the board school boy could not 
appreciate good literature. He certainly tried to set a good 
standard for the readers of the Boy's Own Paper. In him 
boys have lost a good friend during this year. Many older 
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people who knew little of his philanthropic and religious work 
{for deep-sea fishermen, for instance) must be grateful to the 
man who first introduced them, as boys, to such writers as 
Kingston, Ballantyne, Henty, Talbot Baines Reed, and others. 
The large staff of contributors keep up the standard to-day. As 
ysual the fare is judiciously mixed ; fact and fiction, grave and 
gay, are allthere. The stories are of school life and of adventure 
at home and abroad. Of instructive articles those on natural 
history are perhaps the most prominent. The black-and-white 
illustrations are plentiful, and the coloured plates, if a little 
Joud in tone, are at any rate sumptuous. The companion 
volume, The Girl’s Own Annual, at the same price, will make 
an equally strong appeal. Besides the fiction and plentiful 
advice upon dress and needlework there are articles on out- 
door work, and even one that tells its readers some simpler 
facts about engineering, which may well be useful when one 
sees the growing number of young women who somehow or 
other get leave to drive motor-cars. There is also sensible 
advice on such matters as “ Colonial Openings for Educated 
Women” and “The Women who Encourage Anarchy.” The 
Sunday at Home (7s. 6d.) is for the general reader, though more 
particularly for the young. Itagain mingles fiction with serious 
matter. The articles have for the most part a religious or 
ecclesiastical bent, but are catholic in their determination 
to show no favour to one denomination above another. Photo- 
graphy supplies some of the illustrations. There is also the 
pair of volumes, The Empire Annuals for Boys and for Girls 
(8s. 6d. each). They contain stories which should awake 
interest in various parts af the Empire, and serious articles 
besides. Balloons are prominent in the boys’ volume, and 
aviation is represented even in the girls’, They are fully 
illustrated. 

Mr. Herbert Strang is an inexhaustible writer for boys. 
His Annual (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 
5s. net) is full of wholesome stuff for them: fiction dealing 
with life at school and abroad, articles on sport, the Navy, 
hydroplanes, and such distant subjects of interest as the 
Panama Canal and the Monastery of Meteoron. It is 
copiously illustrated. Young England (The Pilgrim Press, 
5s.) is another volume on the same lines, though providing a 
larger proportion of fiction; stamps, top, are a prominent 
subject. The Girls’ Budget ('T. Nelson and Sons, 3s. 6d.) is 
a younger annual of short stories by Mrs. Walford and others, 
illustrated with pleasant colour plates. Most are of modern 
life, though we recognize Mr. W. E. Sparkes’s version of 
“Sigurd and Gudrun,” which the publishers included last 
year in their “ World’s Romances.” 

The Wonder Book (Ward, Lock and Co.; 3s. 6d.) is an 
excellent medley of interesting short stories, merry jingling 
rhymes, and plenty of coloured and black-and-white pictures. 
——The Child’s Own Magazine, published by the Sunday 
School Union at 1s., contains a serial story, Sunday evening 
talks, verses, and short stories, besides many black-and-white 
iliustrations. The Rosebud Annual (J. Clarke and Co. ; 3s.) 
and The Empire Annual (Religious Tract Society; 3s. 6d.) are 
for rather younger children than the two first mentioned. 
Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Children (Henry Frowde and Hodder 
and Stoughton; 3s. 6d. net) is an attractive and prettily 
illustrated book. 























FOR CHILDREN. 


We all know Mrs. Sherwood’s The Fairchild Family by 
mame, and now that it has been so well edited by Lady 
Strachey, its old popularity will be revived. For as she says 
in her preface to this edition (A. and C. Black, 6s.), its “author 
knew how to attract children by a lively picture of everyday 
family life, to arrest their imagination with details of bygone 
times, to satisfy their ingrained interest in matters of right 
and wrong, and to inspire awe by an occasional flash of 
tragedy.” Lady Strachey has omitted all the passages con- 
cerned with the “gloomy inexorable doctrines” of “ Calvinism 
m its most extreme form,” but the wholesome, dignified 
religious atmosphere, which she has known how to retain, will 
appeal to these of us who dislike the uncultivated style of some 
of the modern writers on this subject. The book is illustrated 
m colour by Miss Sybil Tawse. 

The Swiss Family Robinson (Henry Frowde and Hodder 
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description, and this handsome volume, with its many bright 
and amusing pictures by Mr. T. H. Robinson, will no doubt 
increase its popularity; though “certuin passages in the 
original work have been omitted,” the old quaintness of lan- 
guage remains. Another old favourite in a new dress is 
The Fairy Book (Macmillan and Co., 15s. net), for which 
the late author of John Halifax, Gentleman, “selected and 
rendered anew,” with much taste and charm of style, a large 
number of stories. Many of them were taken from Perrault, 
Madame d’Aulnois, and Grimm, and old English tales such as 
“ Jack the Giant-killer””’ were also included. Mr. W. Goble’s 
full-page illustrations are pretty and fanciful, but the three- 
colour process is sometimes very unkind to them. 

All the Old Nursery Tales have also been retold by Miss 
Gladys Davidson (The Pilgrim Press, 3s. 6d. net) in a smooth 
and easily readable manner. It has a coloured frontispiece 
and other black-and-white illustrations by Miss M. Tarrant. 

In Messrs. Dent and Sons’ series of “ Tales for Children from 
Many Lands” (1s. 6d. each net) we have Gulliver's Travels to 
Lilliput and to Brobdingnag, illustrated in colour by Mr.Arthur 
Rackham, and The Original Fables of La Fontaine, “rendered 
into English prose” by Mr. Frederick C. Tilney. These 
versions are well written, but we cannot help thinking that 
they will give more pleasure to grown-up readers than to 
children. The book is illustrated in colour by the translator. 

There is a new edition of The Little Duke, by Miss Charlotte 
M. Yonge, in “ The Queen’s Treasures Series,” published by 
Messrs. G. Bell and Sons (2s. 6d. net). This amusing story 
should be as welcome to modern children as it was to those of 
thirty years ago.——Precept upon Precept and Fifty-two Bible 
Stories for Children, by the author of Line upon Line, 
edited by J. E. Hodder Williams (Henry Frowde and Hodder 
and Stoughton, Is. 6d. each net). The earnest spirit in which 
these little books are written disarms criticism, but cannot 
prevent the literary style from jarring on sensitive ears. 











ALPHABETS AND PICTURE-BOOKS. 

A new Edward Lear's A.B.C. (Henry Frowde and Hodder 
and Stoughton, Is. net) is sure of a warm welcome from every- 
body. This book, we are told in the preface, “ was done by 
Lear for a child friend about the year 1857,” and is now pub- 
lished for the first time. It is reproduced in facsimile, and 
bears a family likeness to his other alphabets.——The Peter 
Pan A.B.C. (same publishers, 3s. 6d. net) is introduced by a 
short version of the story. Then come rhymes, such as :— 
“ A for the arrow that Tootles let fly 

Which brought down poor Wendy with a bump from the sky.” 
The full-page coloured illustrations by Miss Flora White are 
drawn with spirit, and the vividness of the three-colour 
process is kept within reasonable limits.——The Peek-a-Boos 
are as lively as ever this year. We can follow the doings of 
The Peek-a-Boos in Town (5s. net), as drawn by Chloé Preston 
and told by May Byron; hear “the thrilling adventures” of 
The Peek-a-Boo Twins, drawn by C. Preston and told by Tom 
Preston (3s. 6d. net); or read of The Peek-a-Boos and 
Mr. Plopper, drawn by C. Preston and George Howard- 
Vyse (2s. 6d. net). These three books are published 
by Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton.——From 
the same publishers we have Farmyard Puppies, by Cecil 
Aldin (1s. 6d. net), in his well-known manner; also The 
Pretty Book of verses and coloured pictures, by Millicent and 
Githa Sowerby (ls. net), and Ellaine’s Party (1s. net), an 
attractive little book with soft paper covers tied with ribbon, 
contained in a cardboard case. It is wrilten by Georgette 
Agnew and illustrated by Lancelot Speed. Nip and Flip, 
by Jack Goring (C. W. Daniel; Is. net), tells in verse of 
various “make-believe” adventures. Animal Happyland 
contains pictures by Mr. Louis Wain and others, and verses 
and stories by A. W. Ridler (J. Clarke; 1s.). 











An English Boy's Life and Adventures in Uganda. By 
C. W. Hattersley. (R.T.S., 2s.\—Many books are written 
about Uganda for older readers; they are concerned with 
the religion, the anthropology, the economic development, or 
the sport. Here is an excellent one written specially for 
younger people, and it should interest them greatly. Mr. 
Hattersley knows the country intimately, and apparently has 
brought up his family there. The letters written home by 
his son were the original basis on which he has compiled this 
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volume. They describe the journey from England and up 
country from Mombasa, and then Uganda itself. The book 
is full of anecdotes, which give an admirable idea of the life 
there, particulurly of the natives’ life, from the young king 
downward. The wild animals, of course, take a prominent 
place, and emphasize the difference between life there and 
life in a crowded, sophisticated land like our own; some of 
the stories of big-game shooting are most exciting. There 
are also many stories taken from the folklore; in several of 
them the rabbit takes much the same place as in Uncle 
Remus’s stories. The book is illustrated mainly with photo- 
graphs. 

Tales of Hoffmann. Retold by Cyril Falls. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s. net.)\—Mr. Falls bas made a pleasant book out 
of the stories which form the basis of Offenbach’s Contes 
d’Hoffmann. He has written an introduction in praise of 
Hoffmann’s abilities, and deprecating the general opinion 
that a drunken craziness was the most conspicuous part of 
the man. We have the shadowy story of Stella at the 
beginning and the end, and the main part of the book is 
taken up with the stories of the Doll, of Giulietta, and of 
Antonia. Certainly they are good short stories, and the 
weird or supernatural is very cunningly introduced. Since so 
much turns, especially in the story of Giulietta, “Light of 
Love,” on “ gallantry,” they are not well suited for children. 
Even the story of “Die Puppe” is not told in a way which 
would especially amuse them, excellent as it is. Mr. Falls 
has done his part well, in spite of some small affectations of 
language, and Mr. A. B. Simpson provides some adequate 
coloured pictures, for which he has successfully studied the 
dress of a century ago. 

Rainbows. By Marion Dykes Spicer. (Andrew Melrose. 
1s. net.)—People who look no further than the cover will take 
this for a child’s book, but it is an arrangement of varying 
thoughts on such allegorical beings as “ Wayward Fancy,” 
“Experience,” “The Man and the Woman,” in a setting of 
graceful black-and-white illustrations by Mr. Charles Robinson. 








rs. SKEFFINGTON’S LIST. 


KEW BOOK FOR THOSE IN ADVANCING YEARS. 


Pe Nin STREET. Thisday. 2s. net. 
THE LENGT ENING SHADOWS. some Thoughts for the 


Evening of Life. This new book for those in advancing years is one of 
singular beauty and comfort. 


Dr. A. G. MORTIMER’S beautiful Book for the Aged. 12th Impression. 
Elegant cloth, price 3s. 64. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


IT RINGETH TO EVENSONG: Thoughts for Ad- 


vancing Years. The chapters in this book form brief Readings 
for those who are approaching, or have reached, old age, 


By the Rev. L. P. CRAWFURD, M.A., Vicar of Ramsgate; Author of “ The 
Transfiguratior."’ This day. Price 2s. net. 
BEYOND THE GATE. Seven Addresses on the Future Life. These 


new and beautiful Addresses are full of help and comfort, 


By the Right Rev. C. J. RIDGEWAY, Bishop of Chichester. Price 2s. 6d. 
IN PARADISE. Intended to be betptel to those who are called in God's 
love to pass ‘‘ through the valley of weeping.”” 5th Impression. 

The Church Times says :—“ A very beautiful treatment of a difficult subject. 
‘We hope the book may find its way into the hands of all mourners; it will give 
them consolation and encouragement.” 

By the late Rev. E.H. PALMER. 6th Impression. Price 3s. Cd. 

IN WHITE ROBES; THOUGHTS ON LIFE WITHIN THE VEIL. 
** These which are arrayed in white robes."” (Whoare they? Where do 
they live ? What sort of Life? Do they know each other? What do we 
retain and gain when they leave us? Are they seen on this side the veil? 
What is their final destiny ?) A book full of the certainty and glory of the 
future life and being therein united. 

AClergyman writes :—‘* This is by far the best book of its kind issued of late 
years. Ido not know when I have been so impressed, and better still, com- 
forted ; itisa book which grows upon one, so that one likes to keep it close at 
hand.” A Lady writes:—‘‘It is by far the most satisfactory book on the sub- 
ject that I have ever seen. It should be of incalculable comfort and blessing to 
the bereaved,” 


By the Right Rev. G. F. CECIL DE CARTERET. Price 2s. net. 
ADDRESSES TO BOYS AND BOY SCOUTS. i 
Addresses to Lads and Boy Scouts. Among the titles are :—‘‘ What's 
Wrong in Gambling ’’—‘‘ A Lad’s Prayers ’’—‘‘ How to keep fit ""—** Chosen 
to be a Soldier’ —**A Successful Runner’’—“A Little Member (the Tongue)” 
—* Idle Hands ’’—ete., etc. ‘‘ We highly recommend these Addresses for 
distribution among lads. They are admirable, and cannot fail to do good. 
We should be glad if every Boy Scout had a copy.” —Record. 
The Spectator says :—‘‘ These are very sensible and manly Sermons.” 
By WILLIAM T. PALMER. Just out. Price 2s. 6d. net. With 15 Illustrations. 
DD CORNERS IN ENGLISH LAKELAND. ikambles, 
Scrambles, Climbs, and Sport. Is full of original hints as to many less 
known portions of the district. It contains descriptions of hills seldom 
climbed, of footpath ways, islands, birds and flowers, rocks, fishing 
facilities, sports and dangers of the district. 
The Press notices have been practically unanimous in praising it most highly. 


Skeffington & Son, 34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S New Books 


Printed in the Beautiful Florence Type 


STEVENSON’S POEMS. Including Under 
woods, Ballads, Songs of Travel, A Child's 
Garden of Verses. Small 4to, printed upon pure rag 
paper, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net; also a LARGE PAPER 
EDITION, limited to 500 numbered copies. These latter are 
all sold, and application must be made to the Booksellers, 





A New Book by the Japanese Artist in London 


MY RECOLLECTIONS AND RE. 
FLECTIONS. 

By YOSHIO MARKINO. With 9 Illustrations in Colou 
and several in Monochrome. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. net, 


An Inexhaustible Raconteur 


JIMMY GLOVER AND HIS FRIENDS 
By JAMES M. GLOVER. With I)lustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


For all Browning Lovers 
BROWNING’S HEROINES. 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. With Frontispiece ig 
Colour and other Decorations by Maxwett ARMFIELD. 6s. net 
A History of the Moslems in Spain 
SPANISH ISLAM. 
By REINHART DOZY. Translated, with a Biographical 
Introduction and additional Notes, by FRANCIS GRIFFIY 
STOKES. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


A Book about the Land 


THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND. 
By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. With Illustrations. 6s. net 


An Illustrated Edition de Luxe of Thomas Hardy’s First 
Masterpiece 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
By THOMAS HARDY. With 10 Coloured Illustrations by 
Keiru HEenperson. 


Retold from Offenbach’s Opera 


TALES OF HOFFMANN. 
Retold by CYRIL FALLS. With Illustrations in Colour by 
A. BranrincHam Simpson. Small 4to. 6s. net. 


The Lively Adventure of a London Fox Terrier 


A BRITISH DOG IN FRANCE. 
By E. HARRISON BARKER. Illustrated by L. Kk. Bricut- 
WELL. 6s. net. 


Dancing 
THE ART OF NIJINSKY. 
By GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. With 10 Coloured Illus 
trations by Dororny Muttock, 83s. 6d. net. 
Music 
WHAT IS MUSIC ? 
By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


LOVE IN THE HILLS F. E. Penny 


THE DOOR THAT HAS NO KEY 
By Cosmo Hamilton 


THE YOUNG LOVELL By Ford Madox Hueffer 
BARBARA OF THE THORN Netta Syrett 
FAIRFAX AND HIS PRIDE Marie Van Vorst 
PRODIGALS AND SONS John Ayscough 
JUSTICE—SUSPENDED Richard Marsh 


THE HOME OF THE SEVEN DEVILS 
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THE SPANISH MARRIAGE 
Helen Mary Keynes 


THE DUST OF THE ROAD Marjorie Patterson 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


. RIVINGTON’S LIST 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, Author of “An Outline of British History,” ete. In Four Volumes. Crown 8vo. 


With Maps and Plans. 6s. net each. 


The first two volumes of this work will be issued during November. The complete work will consist of Four Volumes. 
It is intended for the use of Upper Forms of Schools, University Students, and Candidates for Civil Service and other examina- 


tions, as well as for the general reader. 


It is written in an attractive style, thoroughly abreast of present knowledge, and in line with 


modcrn thought and requirements. The type is very clear and readable, and the volumes are furnished with Plans and coloured 


ing-out Maps. 
folding oT Before the English came, to 1485. Vol. II., 1485-1688. 


Vol. IIL., 1689-1802, and Vol. IV., 1802-1914. During 1914. 
Also a LIBRARY EDITION in Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net each volume. 


Now Ready. 


Vols. I. and II. shortly. Vols. IIT. and IV. in 1914. 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: A Historical Survey 


of Commerce and Industry. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


The book is essentially historical, tracing the development of England from a self-contained agricultural community or group of 
eommunities into a maritime commercial and colonizing nation, ultimately transformed by coal and steam into the first manufac- 


faring State in the world. 


A SKETCH OF GENERAL POLITICAL HISTORY FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES. 


Two Parts, 3s. each. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES. 


Crown 8yo, with Maps, in One Vol., 6s., or in 


Contents.—Early Peoples and Empires: to 500 n.c.—The Glory of Greece and the Riso of Rome: to 200 n.c.—The Roman 
Dominion: to 476 a.v.—The Early Middle Ages: to 1080 a.v.—The Later Middle Ages: to 1470 an.—The Age of Hapsburg 


Ascendancy : to 1660 a.v.—The Bourbon Age: to 1789 a.p.—The European Convulsion: to 1815 a.v. 


The Modern Nations. 


OMAR KHEYYAM: Traduit en Vers Francais d’aprés la célébre 


version Anglaise de Fitzgerald. 


9s. 6d. net. 


By 


JAMES HENRY HALLAKD, M.A, Small Quarto, 


“He has succeeded in producing a version that will give Frenchmen some idea of the merit of Fitzgerald’s work. ... We will 
therefore end by advising every English lover of Fitzgerald’s work into whose hands his critique may fall to buy and read Mr. 


Hallard’s translation. 
still." —Oaford and Cambridge Review. 


In itself it is interesting, as regards the side-light which it casts on its original it is more interesting 


THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS. 


Translated into English Verse. By JAMES HENR 


“Mr. Hallard’s style is excellent and recognizes the thoroughly literary and artistic style of Theocritus himself. 


lation which one ean read with pleasure, as one reads an original. 
a whole species of poetry descends from him—the pastoral. 
stern literature of antiquity.” —Academy. 


LEADING FIGURES IN EUROPEAN 


Y HALLARD, M.A. Third Edition. Small Quarto, 5s. 


It is a trans- 
Theocritus is not merely a great poet, he is a source, an ancestor ; 


This is a beloved figure—perhaps the sweetest name and form in the 


HISTORY. 


By R. P. DUNN PATTISON, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Napoleon's Marshals,” and “ Edward the Black Prince,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Contents.—Europe after the Fall of the Roman Empire—Charlemagne—Richard the Fearless—Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII.— 


Philip Augustus—Frederie IT. 


Charles IV.—Lorenzo de’ Medici—Christopher Columbus—Martin Luther—Philip I1.—Guastavus 


Adolphus—Louis XIV.—Frederic the Great— Napoleon—Cavour— Bismarck. : 
“Mr. Dunn Pattison is a trained historian, with experience as a teacher, and this book is greatly superior to the general run of 


such handbooks. 
has performed his task.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Considering the width of the field which he traverses, one can only marvel at the thoroughness with which he 


PAPALISM. A Treatise on the Claims of the Papacy as set forth in the 


Encyclical *atis Cognitum, 


By EDWARD DENNY, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Peter's, Vauxhall, and Author of “ Anglican Orders and 


Jurisdiction.” Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


“Mr. Denny’s book is worthy to rank among the classics of religious controversy. The author deals with his subject exhaustively, 
and displays throughout the scrupulous accuracy and fairness of statement which might be expected from one who had been initiated 


into the methods of historical research by Dr. Bright. 


His knowledge of Patristic literature is specially remarkable. 


His knowledge 


of ecclesiastical history is scarcely less profound.”—Oz/ford Magazine, 


OXFORD CHURCH TEXT BOOKS. 


General Editor—The Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 


The Athanasian Creed. The Rev. A. E. Burn, D.D., 
Vicar of Halifax, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. 


The Nicene Creed. The Rev. A. E. Bury, D.D. 
The Apostles’ Creed. The Rev. A. E. Bury, D.D. 


A Short Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament. The Rev. G. H. Box, M.A., Rector of Sutton, Beds ; 
formerly Hebrew Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


The Teaching of our Lord. 
A 


The Rev. Lexenrow Puntan, M.A, 


A Short History of the Church in Scotland. 
The Right Rev. Asruony Mitrcuxty, D.D., Bishop of Aberdeex. 

The Hebrew Prophets. The Rev. R. E. Orruer, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the 
University of Oxford. 


Outlines of the Old Testament Theology. 
_ ~ C. P. Burser, D.Litt., Lecturer in Hebrew at St. John’s College, 
Mord, 


The Text of the New Testament. 
The Rev. K, Lag, D.D., Protessor of New Testament Exegesis and Early 
Christian Literature in the University of Leyden. 

Early Christian Doctrine. 


The Rev. Leieuton Putian, M.A, 


An Elementary History of the Church in Great 


Britain. The Ven. W. H. Hurrox, B.D., Archdeacon of Northampton 


Feap. 8vo. One Shilling each net. 


The Reformation in Great Britain. 
H. O. Waxeman, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and the 
Rev. Leienron Putias, M.A. 


The History of the Book of Common Prayer. 
| gh J. H. Maupe, M.A,, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
t. ans. 


The Articles of the Church of England. 
The Rev. B. J. Kipp, D.D., Vicar of St. Paul's, Oxford. In Two Vels, 
Vol. I.—History and Explanation of Articles L.-VIII. 
Vol. LIl.—Explanation of Articles IX.-XX XIX. 
May also be had in One Vol. 


The Continental Reformation. 
The Rev. B. J. Krpp, D.D. 
A Manual for Confirmation. 


Viear of St. Mary's, Nottingham. 


A History of the Church to 325. 
The Rev. H. N. Bate, M.A., Examining Chaplain te the Bishop of London, 


The Church, its Ministry and Authority. 


‘The Rev. Danwets Srowe, D.D., Principal of Pusey House, Oxford. 
The Future State. The Rev. S. C. 
Vice-Principal of Bishop's College, Cheshunt. 
Evidences of Christianity. The Rev. L. Race, M.A, 

Prebendary and Vice-Chancelior of Lincoln Cathedral. 
History of the American Church to the Close 


of the Nineteenth Century. The Right Rev. Leremron Conzmay, 


2s, net, 


The Rev. T. Fizxp, D.D. 


Gayrorp, M.A, 





and Canon of Peterborough. 


&.T.D., LL.D., late Bishop of Delaware, U.S.A. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


CHE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


THE LIFE OF HENRY LABOUCHERE 


By ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD. With Frontispiece in Photograyure. 18s. net, 
NOTABLE PRESS OPINIONS 


“A vivid portrait of the man and an enlightening record “A good book that is sure to be widely popular.” 
of his work. . . . A book of high historical interest.” THE TIMES 


PUNCH “ He has produced just such a book as ‘Labby’ would 


“ Mr. ‘Algar Thorold’ delightful biography . . . full of |W Move relished.” THE OBSERVER 


solid interest . . . Mr. Algar Thorold’s able Biography . 
Mr. Thorold’s fascinating pages . . . this book is engrossing 
reading . » « Mr. Thorold is to be congratulated.” 








“ Make the acquaintance of the book itself as quickly as 

may be. It is the most important biography of receng 

THE BOOKMAN | *"" THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

“... The ‘Life of Labouchere,’ in a word, is not merely “The correspondence is of considerable value and 

a necessary volume in the library of the political student, it interest.” 

is also a thorough and careful presentment of a very human THE DAILY Mall 

and attractive man. Mr. Thorold is greatly to be con- “ Will undoubtedly be the book of the season, appealing 
gratulated on his work.” as it does to nearly every class of the community.” 

Mr. A, BE. W. MASON ia THE DAILY NEWS 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW | «This most human, many-sided, and engrossing book.” 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


“ Fully worthy of his remarkable life and reputation.” 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH TRUTH 


“ Picturesque, richly anecdotal , . .« interesting and 





entertaining.” 


SUPERB CHRISTMAS _GIFT BOOKS mn M. SYNGE AND THE IRISH 
THE RUSSIAN BALLET gecnagt bhai 





By A. E. Johnson By Maurice Bourgeois 


, , ‘ yo. Fully Ti 1. 7s. 6d. ‘ 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour and numerous Black and Demy 8vo. Fully Tilustrated. 7 net 
Mr. Joun Maserie pv writes: “‘ Let me congratulate you on a very remark. 


White Drawings by | able piece of writing, valuable and stimulating, just in its criticism and 
21s. net RENE BU LL | wonderful in its research and care. I am sure that you will find a great and 
——— 


gene eral 1 re reward from all over the world wherever good work is known... 














Edition de Luze, already sold out. 


— NEW 6s. FICTION. 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES HAGAR 


Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by 


10s. 6d. net W. HEATH ROBINSON | By 
menaced | MARY JOHNSTON 


| sane ” s ” -) 
“The best book I have seen for the Christmas season . .. the charm of this | Author of “The Old Dominion, “Lewis Rand,” “The Long 
particular edition is in its coloured illustrations. I have long admired the | Ro " ke. 
iantastic work of Mr. Heath Robinson. To everything he touches he brings a —___—— sttasineneniltsiedimienmienensmieammant 
delightiul imagination, and he bas kept himself well in = the 
numerousgaictures that he has contributed to this edition of ‘Hans Andersen.’ The J d f uord 
So me of these are in colour, some are in line work ; all are exquisite.’’"—Sphere, e u gment. ° e Wo 


BILL THE MINDER MAUD. ‘DIVER 


Writ llustrated in Col d in Black and 
Wiel ee Se ee SS Oh SS oe Author of “ Capt. Desmond, V.C.,” “The Hero of Herat,” &e. 








Edition de Luze already sold out. 





10s. 6d. net W. HEATH ROBINSON ‘THE DREAM SHIP Cynthia Stockley 


“A handsome exterior is a fitting—indeed, the only suitable—setting for a Author of “ Poppy,”’ “‘ The Claw,” &c. [SECOND IMPRESSION. 
richly imaginative original book. It would Le a delicious book even without ee 
its decorations in the way of coloured platesand drawings- illustrations so apt == 
that it will surprise no one to find that author and artist are one. Athenzum, 








. full of colour and atmosphere. The author has the power to make 
her readers long to see the place she writes about. Mrs, Stockley proves 
herself an experienced and original writer.’ ~ The Mor ning Post. 


Limited Edition de Luss, 30s. net. Signed by the Author. ECAR Sie 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME John Trevena 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS Author of “ Furze the Cruel,’’ “‘ Sleeping Waters,”’ &, 


Illustrated with about 150 Illustrations, including 20 Gains a strong hold upon the reader . . . the novel is a striking one, and 
Coloured Plates by eee hus an individual style, both forcible and dramatic.’’—Country 


= | 7 — ————————— ——— 
10s. 6d. net RENE BULL OTHERWISE PHYLLIS Meredith Nicholson 
‘*This is a sumptuous edition, and should rejoice the heart of any chill Author of “ The House of a Thousand Candles,” &c. 


lucky enough to be prese ented with it. The illustrations have richness both of “ Radiant, rich, and beautiful. The book is ful of character.”—Pall Mail 
colour and imagination, "—Athenzum. Gazette. 


Lonpon: Printed by L. Urcorr Gut & Son, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the 
* ppectator” (Limited), at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Stuand, in the Ccunty of Middlesex, Saturday, November 15th. 19134 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news about Mexico on Friday morning afforded a 
vague hope that events might shape themselves more 
favourably for the United States than has seemed probable 
for many days. At least this is the construction put upon 
the crisis by President Wilson himself, but the general feeling 
remains that intervention by the United States has become 
almost inevitable. We ourselves in any case fear that no 
solution of the present crisis could possibly be an abiding 
one so long as President Wilson clings to the principles of his 
dictation to Mexico. On Thursday the Times published from 
its Washington correspondent an important analysis of the 
policy of President Wilson. The upshot of it is that General 
Huerta must be “ eliminated ” from the Presidency and all his 
immediate associates from positions of authority, and that 
if all this cannot be accomplished except by invasion, the 
United States Government will not shrink even from that. 
The hope that invasion will not be necessary is based on the 
prospect that General Huerta will not be able to carry on 
financially very much longer. Foreign investors are to be 
warned that no obligations which General Huerta may incur 
will be recognized. 





The financial pressure on Mexico will be increased if 
necessary, without resorting to the ultimate step of invasion, 
by blockading the ports. When General Huerta has been 
“eliminated” the United States will try to find a President 
acceptable to both factions. He would take up office “ under 
the protection of the United States.” This protection is no 
doubt regarded as a temporary expedient, especially as 
President Wilson states that in no event would any more 
territory be added to the United States; but protection only 
too easily becomes “a Protectorate,” and a troublesome 
Protectorate, where continual control is necessary, differs 
from an annexed country in a purely nominal sense. It is 
said that there is disunion in the Huerta Government. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that President Wilson expresses 
a new hopefuiness. We have discussed the crisis at length 
elsewhere. 


The Krupp trial in Germany came to an end last Saturday, 
when Herr Brandt, the Berlin agent of the famous firm of 
Krupp, was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment for 
bribery, and Herr Eccius, the director in charge of the war 


abetting Herr Brandt. As the period during which Herr 
Brandt had been detained was allowed to count in the term 
of imprisonment, he was at once released. The sentences 
appear light enough, nor is it quite easy for English minds to 
understand the weight allowed to “ mitigating circumstances.” 
Under this head it was pointed out that the information which 
the prisoners obtained from officers and officials was of great 
importance to Krupps, and that the bribes they bestowed 
were very small. The close relation of Krupps to the 
Government is a curious but well-known fact, and we can 
well believe that when officers gave away military secrets they 
may often have been speaking without any thought of wrong- 
doing, as freely as they would have spoken to an officer of the 
General Staff. When, however, presents of money began to 
arrive from Herr Brandt, they must have seen what sort of 
agent he was. They then committed one of the vilest of faults 
in accepting the money, and of course, as educated men brought 
up under a strict code of honour, must have known exactly 
what they were doing. 


Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill were the chief speakers at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet at the Guildhall on Monday. Mr. 
Asquith first surveyed events in the Balkans. It was an 
easy task to blame the Great Powers because they had been 
impotent to prevent or curtail that lamentable effusion of 
blood, but it should rather be a matter for surprise and con- 
gratulation that the area of conflict had been circumscribed. 
The Foreign Offices of Europe had plenty of troublesome 
business before them in the Balkans, and such settlement as 
had been reached they were resigned to, and were prepared to 
make the best of. It was the desire of the Government that 
the integrity of Asiatic Turkey should not be infringed. In 
the Asiatic provinces were to be found the Holy Places of 
Mohammedan religion, held sacred by the whole body of 
Mussulmans, many millions of whom were loyal and devoted 
subjects of the Crown. We could not without lively concern 
see anything that threatened the Holy Places or their possible 
transfer from Mussulman poesession. The most necessary 
safeguard was internal reforms. Such reforms could not be 
effectively carried through without the direct assistance of 
the Powers. Great Britain gladly offered any help which the 
Turkish Government might invite, without forgetting that 
there were other Powers which had a special concern in Asia 
Minor. 


Turning to China and Mexico, Mr. Asquith said that Great 
Britain was naturally anxious to see a stable central govern- 
ment existing in China. As for Mexico, the commercial 
interests of that country called for vigilant care. There never 
had been, and there never could be, any question of political 
intervention by Great Britain in the domestic concerns of 
Mexico or of any Central or South American State. It was no 
part of our right or duty to prevent revolution or to attempt 
to put a stop to civil war there. The utmost that we could do 
was to give possible protection on the coast to British rights 
and property. There had been a rumour that when the 
Government of the United States were taking matters into 
their hands with regard to Mexico, Great Britain had attempted 
to thwart them. There was no foundation for the rumour, 
It was on the 3lst March of this year, before the present 
Administration in the United States hud any opportunity of 
making any declaration of policy, that the British Govern- 
ment recognized General Huerta as President ad interim of 
Mexico. Since then there had been an exchange of views with 
the United States, expressed with perfect cordiality. With 
regard to military and naval expenditure, was it not time for 
statesmen and men of business to take counsel together to 
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resources of man? The task was the more urgent because 
the slackening of trade had already begun. 


Mr. Churchill said that no relaxation of naval expenditure 
was possible for the present or likely in the immediate future. 
On the contrary the unbroken development of the German 
navy and the building by the Powers all over the world of 
large modern ships would undoubtedly require from us greater 
expenditure than ever. The Government would work for the 
abating of the competition in naval and military armaments 
which was the bane and reproach of modern Europe, but what 
was necessary had got to be done. The question had often 
been raised whether the great ships of the Dreadnought era 
would follow the mammoth and mastodon into extinction. 
Notwithstanding the progress made with submarines and 
aircraft, the ultimate decision still rested with the country 
which had a fleet superior in numbers, quality, and organisa- 
tion to anything it might be called upon to meet. Their 
submarine service was now twice as strong as that of the 
next strongest Power. The seaplane of the Navy need not 
fear comparison with that of any other country, but the 
enduring safety of the country would not be maintained until 
over the whole field of aerial development we were able to 
make ourselves the first nation. 


Mr. Bonar Law made an important statement of Unionist 
policy at Norwich on Thursday night, the most interesting 
point being that when the Unionists came into power they 
would try to appoint an impartial committee to consider 
whether it would be possible and desirable to convert the 
Insurance Act into a voluntary system. The other chief 
points were as follows; (1) The Unionist leaders propose a 
duty on manufactured imports not exceeding an average of 
10 per cent. There would, of course, be no food taxes. (2) 
The tariff would be combined with a system of preference 
throughout the Empire. (3) The burdens of agriculture would 
be relieved so as to compensate the farmer for any higher 
prices due to the tariff. (4) A Royal Commission ought to 
inquire into the whole land question. If it reported in favour 
of a minimum wage, the Unionists would accept that decision. 
Finally Mr. Bonar Law repeated that any proposals for the 
settlement of the Ulster question would be considered by 
Tnionists not in the interests of party but in those of the 
nation. 


Late on Wednesday the Chief Secretary for Ireland issued 
a communication to the press that the Government, “taking 
into consideration the fact that the jury acquitted Mr. James 
Larkin on two counts of the indietment, including that for 
incitement to riot,” bave decided to release him. As we hold 
that it was a preposterous piece of official tyranny to proceed 
with the prosecution of Mr. Larkin for seditious libel after 
he had been acquitted of the real offence of inciting to riot, 
we are naturally glad that he bas been released. We may 
point out, however, that the Government are not exculpated by 
the release of Mr. Larkin under the pressure of the Labour 
Party and of public opinion generally. Indeed, all we ean 
honestly say about them is that they have yielded te clamour 
and political pressure when they would not yield to the dictates 
of justice. 

In his speech of explanation to his Bristol constituents on 
Thursday night Mr. Birrell assumed full responsibility for 
sanctioning the prosecution, and explicitly declared that “ we 
did not release Mr. Larkin till the moment came when, on my 
honour and my conscience, I ean say that I think the time he 
had served was fully enough on the evidence on which he was 
found guilty.” Mr. Birrell thus commits himself to approval 
of imprisonment for “ seditious” language, such as Mr. Larkin 
used. It was merely the rhetorical blowing-off of steam that 
one may hear any day. At the sume time he smashes the 
argument of those Radical papers which seek to saddle 
Dublin Castle with the odium of prosecuting Mr. Larkin. 
Meanwhile Mr. Larkin has signalized his release by declaring 
that if the Government made a great mistake in putting him 
in prison, they bad made a greater mistake in letting bim out. 
He further announced his resolve to raise the fiery cross of a 
national strike in Englund, Scotland, and Wales. 


We fear there can be little doubt that the Roman Church 
in lreland, baving quarrelled with Mr. Larkin, were anxious 
to see him punished and put out of the way. Again, the 
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Nationalist Party, partly because it always yields, and must 
yield, to the influence of the Roman Church, and partl 
because of the influence of the Dublin capitalists, some pA 
whom are Nationalists, were also anxious to see Mr. Larkin sent 
to gaol—and to gaol he went. Perhaps it will be said that 
this was merely a coincidence, and that the real reason why 
the Government prosecuted was because they sincerely believed 
that law and order could not be maintained while Mr. Larkin 
was inciting to breaches of the peace. If that was so, why was 
he let out? The truth, we fear, is that he was prosecuted under 
Roman Catholic and Nationalist pressure, and let out because 
the Government found, to their surprise, that the pressure wag 
stronger in the direction of letting him out than of keeping 
him in, and that they must obey their Pickwickian rule of 
always shouting with the biggest crowd. The whole incident 
is profoundly humiliating. Becausea right thing was tardily 
done for wrong reasons, we are not going to rise up and call 
the Government blessed. At the same time, we are far from 
making a hero of Mr. Larkin. We hold him to be a dangerous 
demagogue, but that is no reason why he should be imprisoned 
on a trumped-up charge of lése-majesté. 


The results of the by-elections at Reading and in Linlith. 
gow, both declared last Saturday, are most encouraging to 
Unionists. At Reading, where the average majority of the 
last ten contested elections bas been 300 and no Liberal has 
ever had a majority of more than 700, Captain Leslie Wilson, 
the Unionist, was returned by a majority of 1,131 over Mr, 
Gooch, the Liberal candidate, and by a majority of 68 over 
the Liberal and Socialist combined. The issue of Home Rule 
was kept to the front right through the contest, as it 
was in Linlithgow, where Mr. Pratt, the Liberal candidate, 
claimed his return as a great victory for Home Rule, though 
the Liberal majority was reduced by seventy-five per cent, 
the figures being Mr. J. W. Pratt 5,615, and Mr. James Kidd 
5,094. At the last three elections Mr. Ure’s majority averaged 
2,500. The loss of the seat in Reading was anticipated by 
the Liberals, but the most sanguine Unionist forecast fell 
short of a four-figure majority. The result in Linlithgow, 
however, is much more significant in view of the large number 
of Irish in the division. A special feature of both elections 
was the active part taken against the Government candidate 
by emissaries of the Irish Labour Purty, and the popular 
demonstrations in Dublin on the defeat of Mr. Gooch being 
known. 


A third by-election took place on Tuesday in the Keighley 
division, when Sir Stanley Buckmaster, the new Solicitor- 
General, was returned by a slightly increased majority, the 
figures being: Sir S. O. Buckmaster (Liberal) 4,730, Lord 
Lascelles (Unionist) 3,852, Mr. W. Bland (Labour) 3,646. As 
compared with the last election in October 1911, the increase 
of 267 in the total poll swelled the Liberal, Unionist, and 
Labour votes by 63, 10, and 194 respectively. The Unionists 
were at a disadvantage in having a candidate unknown in the 
constituency before he started his election campaign, thus 
reversing the conditions which obtained at Reading and in 
Linlithgow, while Sir Stanley Buckmaster is one of the most 
deservedly respected and popular members of the Liberal 
Party. 

Mr. Lloyd George continued his land campaign at Middles- 
brough on Saturday, where he uddressed two meetings on 
urban land reform. After some preliminary gibes at his 
critics, Mr. Lloyd George deprecated strongly any distinction 
being drawn between the urban and rural policy of the 
Government ; there was only one land policy, though the towns 
had special grievances of their own. The first step to free the 
municipalities from the “ring of impenetrable greed” which 
checked urban improvement was to give them power toacquire 
land by easy, expeditious, and cheap methods of procedure ab 
the real market value and not at an extravagant price. As 
it was, when they wanted. land for necessary purposes—water- 
works, housing, or recreation—they had to pay exorbitant 
prices. The existing compulsory machinery was enormously 
expensive, and the legal costs were often far greater than the 
purehase-money. 

To liberate the ratepayer from this wholesale plundering 
they proposed to set up in place of casual arbitration and 
umpiring an official judicial, statutory body, and to entrust 
to the new Land Commissioners the power of adjudicating 
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n the value of land and ascertaining its market value. The 


upo ° 
a sure of rates, again, was arresting progress, and must be 


relieved from the Imperial exchequer. Cottages, business 
premises and machinery were all paying too much, but he was 
perfectly certain that many owners of land were not paying 
anything like their fair share. The international competition 
in armaments had forced him to provide twenty millions « year 
more than his predecessor. If he got that twenty millions 
he could, without putting on an additional penny on any- 
thing, take off next year eighteenpence in the pound off the 
rates of everybody in the United Kingdom. In conclusion, 
Mr. Lloyd George announced that the Government proposed 
to deal with the evils of the leasehold system as regarded 
business premises and leasehold property. They also proposed 
to make a national survey of the housing problem, including 
an inventory of slums. 


On Wednesday the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
published the decision they bad come to in regard to the 
introduction on the Stock Exchange of the shares of the 
Marconi Wireless Company of America in April, 1912. It is 
to the following effect :— 

“The Committee condemns in the strongest terms the manner 
and method of the introduction of the shares of the Marconi Tele- 
graph of America in the Stock Exchange, and they give notice 
that all introductions of this character will render members con- 
cerned in them liable to be dealt with under the Disciplinary 
Rules.” 

The Committee, being of opinion that Messrs. Heybourn and 
Croft were guilty of a breach of trust to those brokers who left 
orders with them for execution at the opening of the market on 
April 19th, 1912, have resolved :— 

“That Messrs. Percy Francis Heybourn, Alexander Bangley 
Croft, and William Bagster, junr., then trading as Heybourn and 
Croft, have brought themselves under operation of Clause 3 of 
Rule 16, and that they be suspended from entering the Stock 
Exchange for five years from the 17th inst.” 

In regard to the brokers concerned, believing that they acted 
in good faith, the Committee decided to take no further action 
The inquiry, it should be noted, grew out of the evidence given 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons. But 
for that evidence the transactions which have now been so 
strongly condemned would, we presume, never have come to 


light. 


The decision of the Stock Exchange has given great satis- 
faction to stockbrokers and stock-jobbers and to the City 
generally. It is to be hoped, however, that rules will now 
be made which will prevent further scandals of this kind. 
We are bound to say that to the lay mind the transactions 
involved in the “making of a market” seem to be tainted, 
ab initio, or at any rate are liable to be tainted, with what 
is in effect bribery and corruption, and, what is more, the 
bribery of persons who are acting, or may be called upon to 
act, in a semi-fiduciary capacity. 


The Times of Thursday contains a very amusing and 
instructive article entitled ‘The Creation of a Deer Park.” 
It describes how Lord Pirrie, following in the steps of 
William the Conqueror, has created a kind of New Forest 
in Surrey by clearances of farms and farmhouses to make way 
for game—the idea which Mr. Lloyd George imagines, though 
quite wrongly, inspired the clearances in the Highlands a 
hundred years ago. A few years back, we are told by the 
writer in the Times, “there were flourishing farms where now 
the deer browse at the foot of the hills around Haslemere. 
The farms have gone, the farmhouses have been pulled down, 
and the farmers, so far as is known, have taken their skill and 
experience to other districts. Lord Pirrie, who received his 
title from the Government in their first year of office, bought 
Lea Park, between Godalming and Haslemere, a few years ago.” 


The deer park, we are told, is roughly 1,500 acres in extent. 
Four farms stood in the way of its creation, one of 500 acves. 
Here the tenant was given £850 to clear out. He took some 
of the labourers with him. The others are employed in 
creating the “paradise.” The tenants of the three smaller 
farms were got rid of in the same princely way. The farm 
buildings have disappeared, and apparently, as far as agricul- 
ture goes, the ground has been laid waste. No doubt the 
farmers make no complaints, and have been handsomely 
treated, but would Mr. Lloyd George have held this any 
excuse if the man who made a wilderness for his pleasure out 





of “happy homesteads” and “land producing corn and milk 
for the poor” had been a Tory duke instead of a supporter of 
the Government P 


Liberal defenders of Lord Pirrie will ne doubt be able to 
point out with pride that he bas not closed the right of way 
through the park, though its users have been warned that 
their dogs must always be on the lead. The great game 
preserve is apparently like a kind of huge cage enclosed by a 
black iron palisade six feet high. The land which the deer 
now enjoy is declared by all who know the country to be as 
good as any in Surrey, and much of it was in cultivation till 
recently, one-third being arable and the rest pasture. In 
quoting the Times article we take no responsibility for the 
facts, which are not within our knowledge, though we have 
little doubt that they are accurately given. It is stated, 
moreover, that in the depopulation of this part of Surrey by 
a Liberal landowner the pheasant has played as great a part 
as the deer. The account in the Times deals, however, only 
with the deer. 


We have not, of course, yet heard Lord Pirrie’s defence of 
his action, and it would be most unfair to pass a final judgment 
until he has been heard. It is difficult, however, to see how 
his defence can in any way differ from that put forward, as we 
admit with perfect success, by the Scottish landowners. But 
that defence Lord Pirrie’s political leader, Mr. Lloyd George, 
has told us to regard as wholly indmissible, and, indeed, as an 
exaggeration of the original cruelty and wickedness of prefer- 
ring game tomen. Lord Pirrie is, of course, by no means the 
only Liberal who offends against Mr. Lloyd George’s canons 
in regard to game-preserving and the proper use to which 
land ought to be put, éc., golf links and agriculture. There 
are plenty of Liberals in the Cabinet and in the Government 
who are absolutely devoted to the culture of the pheasant, and 
who, if the secret of their hearts could be known, would say, 
“ Perish the mangold-wurzel rather than that there should be 
one cock pheasant the less.” 





The plain man, however, cannot help wondering that the 
inconsistency does not more often perturb the Liberal game- 
preserver. We fear the explanation is one which will sound 
rather cynical. The Liberal millionaire has not the slightest 
fear of public opinion. He knows that Liberals will nevor 
criticise a Liberal magnate as long as he is loyal in his support 
of Mr. Lloyd George and subscribes well to the party funds. 
On the other hand, there is little fear of Unionists’ attacks. 
It is their case, and no doubt a true case, that agriculture is 
not injured by reasonable game-preserving. In a word, the 
wealthy Liberal, as has been proved before in many rights-of- 
way cases, feels himself free from the restraint of criticism. 
Perhaps, however, Lord Pirrie is after all going to surprise us 
by handing over his deer park to the National Trust asa public 
recreation ground. Has he all the time been making a paradise 
for the people, not for himself? It may be, for do not the most 
advanced of Biblical critics tell us that Jezebel really cleared 
out Naboth to construct a public park for Samaria? 


The death of Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace on Friday of last 
week, in his ninety-first year, removes the last of the great 
Victorian men of science. In early life he exchanged the hum- 
drum career of a land surveyor and architect for that of an ex- 
plorer, and joined Bates in his memorable tour on the Amazon, 
which he followed up with prolonged travels in the Malay 
Archipelago. But patient investigation went hand in hand 
with adventure in these romantic and perilous years, and 
led him independently to arrive at the doctrine of natural 
selection. In view, however, of the priority of Darwin's 
researches he chivalrously declined to claim credit for a 
discovery with which, however, his name must always be 
associated. But it was a contest of chivalry, for Darwin's 
behaviour was equally honourable. As a man of science 
Wallace was markedly unorthodox; he disbelieved in vac- 
cination, upheld spiritualism, and dissented strongly from 
the later developments of the evolution theory, though his 
personal friendship with Darwin was never impaired. His 
versatility and mental activity were remarkable, and in the 
last edition of Who’s Who he described himself as “ Occa- 
sional author ; President of the Land Nationalisation Society.” 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed trom 4! per cent. Oct. 2nd, 








Consols (24) were on Friday 723}—Friday week 723. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MEXICAN IMBROGLIO. 


HILOSOPHERS and historians have often pointed 
out ‘the ironic tendency in the decrees of fate. 
Especially does this irony seem dominant in the case of 
statesmen and rulers who adopt in the abstract pacifist 
vagy who declare war to be useless and need- 
ss, and imply that they will never resort to it. Such 
general declarations appear to be a challenge to destiny 
which is always taken up. No sooner are the words 
spoken than one begins to hear the thunder of the 
guns. Cynical critics, indeed, might point out how 
much safer it is to talk about war than to talk about 
peace. The German Emperor, for example, has been 
talking about war for the last quarter of a century, 
but yet he has never made war. Mr. Roosevelt, in the 
same way, was by no means disinclined to talk about war 
and to prepare for war, but in spite of having earned 
the fear, nay detestation, of pacifists all the world over, 
and of being regarded as a man of “ blood and iron,” he 
never while President of the United States gave the order 
for the guns to open fire, or even went within measurable 
distance of doing so in the case of any civilized or 
Christian Power. But now come Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan, than whom there never were sincerer or more vocal 
advocates of peace, or greater haters of Imperialism in all 
its forms. Yet before they have been seven months in office 
they have reached the very verge of war, and are treating a 
neigh bouring Republic with threats and menaces which one 
associates with the most ruthless of autocrats and tyrants 
in his dealings with his neighbours. That in the special 
case President Wilson is wrong we are far from saying. 
We hold no brief for Mexico. We must, however, point 
the lesson to our pacifists here, and note how futile it is 
to indulge in wild talk about the age of peace having 
dawned and there being no longer any necessity for war- 
like preparations. As long as nations feel deeply and 
strongly on moral and political questions and have wills of 
their own, there must be the chance of a conflict of wills. 
But wherever there is a conflict of wills there is a danger 
of war unless there is some outside power of such 
tremendous authority (as, for example, the British Raj 
in India) as to be capable of knocking up the swords of 
the combatants and compelling them to keep the peace, 
just as the courts of law and the police compel indi- 
viduals in civilized communities. 

Though our sympathies are, and always will be, with 
America, we felt bound last week, as friends of the 
Americans, to show how circumstances were leading them 
into the most perilous, arbitrary, and indefensible form 
of Imperialism, a form of Imperialism which must be 
specially hateful to the subject nations on whom it is 
forced, and which must therefore be dangerous to the 
Power which attempts to uphold it. The attempt to 
set up control without the acceptance of responsibility 
for control, without that virtual bestowal of partnership 
which necessarily comes with conquest in the case of a 
modern State, is bound to end either in the worst and most 
indefensible form of tyranny or else in disaster. Yet it is 
upon this ony that the United States is unconsciously 
entering. e have not the actual text of President 
Wilson’s message before us as we write, but the analysis 
of his six points of policy as regards Mexico published 
in Thursday’s Times makes his intentions abundantly 
clear. He is going to try to do what Napoleon tried 
and failed in, that is, to dictate from outside how a 
nominally independent country is to be governed. Napoleon 
put matters more picturesquely and more crudely when he 
used to write dispatches or letters declaring that he was 
not pleased with this or that king or government, or when 
he proclaimed that this or that Royal House “ had ceased 
to reign” because it was “bloodstained” or antagonistic 
to France or oppressive or what not. President Wilson 
does not use grandiloquent language of this kind, but he 
is in effect doing much the same thing when he tells the 
Mexicans that the present government is “ bloodstained,” 
and that he will not tolerate it, and when he places 
particular individuals under his ban, as he does when he 
declares that the United States will insist upon “the 
elimination” of General Huerta and all those closely 
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associated with him from the control of public affairs, 
He goes on to say that he will use all the force at hig 
command in order to secure obedience to his wishes, and 
will invade Mexico if necessary. Napoleon placed Madame 
de Staél by name under a ban of this kind, but after al} 
she was only an individual and not aruler. As far as we 
can remember, Napoleon never went so far as to outlaw 
the de facto rulers of a country except by such declarationg 
as that “ the House of has ceased to reign in —_.» 
It is, of course, quite possible that President Wilsoy 
may be immediately successful in his ultimatum, and that 
General Huerta and his government will yield to foreg 
majeure, and will allow the Americans to choose some 
neutral person to be their ruler. But even if he doeg 
succeed, the position, from the American point of view, 
will be most dangerous. ‘The whole Mexican people 
will be sore with the soreness that is always felt by a 
humiliated nation. On that soreness it is impossible to 
believe that a solid reformed administration can be built 
up, such as the Americans honestly desire. It is far more 
likely, especially as the Americans do not, we presume, 
demand the imprisonment, exile, or death of Genera) 
Huerta and his friends, that some sort of national party 
will be formed in Mexico, the object of which will be to 
shake off American domination in every shape and form, 
and make the country once again really independent. In 
other words, even if General Huerta and his friends are 
got rid of for the time, it will only be for the time, and 
war will only be postponed till Mexico is better prepared 
to fight. Friends of America may therefore be pardoned 
for hoping that General Huerta will not succumb now ir 
order to fight better later, but that the active crisis will 
come at once. In that case it is more likely to be 
got over quickly. Presuming that pressure will have 
to be applied, the Americans, we are told, hope to 
effect their end by financial pressure. Possibly this 
will succeed, but we cannot help remembering what a 
disappointment were Pitt’s schemes to bring about the 
bankruptcy of the Convention during the French war. 
All the economists and financiers prophesied that the 
Jacobins could never carry on the war with an empty 
treasury. When even the making of paper money failed 
owing to its absolute depreciation, the business world 
here agreed that the struggle must soon end. Yet Carnot 
managed to organize victory for the Republican arms and 
to keep them well supplied with guns, uniforms, ammuni- 
tion, and even food, while the Government was admittedly 
bankrupt. All history shows that it is not the richest 
States or the best-fed armies that fight the hardest. If 
ordinary financial pressure proves inadequate, then the 
American navy will blockade the Mexican ports, destroy 
the Customs revenues, and prevent the importation of 
munitions of war. This, of course, is part of the induce- 
ment of the bankruptcy policy. But it does not take account 
of the extreme difficulty of keeping up a blockade on the 
Pacific as well as on the Atlantic coasts, or of the ingenuity 
of the blockade runner. No doubt the Mexicans will pay 
more for munitions of war, but they will find means of 
making explosives, just as the French Republicans did when 
we thought we had deprived them of saltpetre. Again, if, as 
is further suggested, the United States collects the Mexican 
Customs itself, we can only suppose that something will 
happen like what happened when the Government used 
to collect the rents on the estates of the Highland 
Jacobites. Just as the tenants paid two rents, one to 
King George’s factor and one to the chief over the water, 
so the Mexican merchant will have to pay two sets of 
Customs duties. The considerations just stated tend to 
make us entirely sceptical as to the power of the Americans 
to carry out their will without invasion. The truth is, you 
may coerce a well-organized Power much more successfully 
than a disorganized one. The well-organized Power bas 
much more to lose and is therefore afraid of a greater evil 
eccurring. A Power which is already faced with internal 
rebellion is not much frightened by the introduction of 
yet another hostile clement. It always sees the possibility 
of foreign interference knoeking the weapons out of the 
rebels’ hands and consolidating the whole country in one 
supreme effort to get rid of the foreign foe. Mexico, 
indeed, already provides a capital example of this result. 
The Mexicans were fighting among themselves tooth and 
nail in the ‘sixties till the French troops landed. After 
that Mexico soon became solid in her determination to 
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abandon the luxury of rebellion till she had driven out 
n enemy. 
ee eae 4 another, sooner or later, the present 
Awerican policy must lead, in our opinion, to armed inter- 
vention followed by annexation. There is no other way by 
which one State can permanently control another. If 
invasion comes, all President Wilson's well-meant resolves 
to make it clear to foreign nations that nothing will in- 
duce the United States to acquire territory as the result of 
intervention will come to naught. We made just the 
same kind of declarations, and in just as good faith, 
when we went to Egypt, but we have never been able to 
carry them out, and never shall. If the American troops 
once enter Mexico and put down opposition to their will 
by force, they will never permanently leave Mexico. They 
may, and no doubt will, go out temporarily in obedience 
to some vagary of public sentiment, but they will secon be 
back again in order to prevent the fruits of good 
American government being thrown away. The thing 
will be done in a different way from that in which 
we should do it, owing to the temper of the American 
people being different in many respects from that of 
their kinsfolk here, but the net result will be very 
much the same. As to the ultimate annexation, we 
have no doubt that President Wilson's pledge, or rather 
rophecy, will be kept in the letter—but only in the letter. 
hat we should expect to happen, if we may lift the veil 
of the future for a moment, will be something like this. If 
the Americans resolve to invade Mexico they will no doubt 
be able todo so. The struggle may prove hard, but it is 
certainly not above their powers, on the assumption that 
they are not in too great a hurry. On a successful war the 
temporary occupation of the country is bound to follow. 
This, of course, will soon raise a strong demand in America 
for evacuation. The Jingo fit is sure to be followed by a 
new pacifist fit. In that case we should not be surprised 
if the Americans discovered that the northern provinces 
of Mexico—Mexico is a Federal Republic—in which the 
present rebellion has been so successful, were well fitted 
for geographical and moral reasonsto form a community 
by themselves, and if accordingly a new Republic— 
Northern Mexico—were formed, while Southern Mexico 
were for the time left to itself. Into the new Northern 
Republic placed by treaty under special American pro- 
tection—vide the treaties with Panama and Nicaragua— 
American emigrants, agricultural and industrial, will crowd 
in very large numbers, till they become either an actual 
majority of the population or, at any rate, completely 
control its electoral machinery. Then the Republic in 
question will follow the precedent of Texas, which first 
separated itself from Mexico and then petitioned to be 
admitted to the Union as a State. Congress would find it 
very difficult, nay, impossible, to refuse a demand of this 
kind, and thus the process of absorption will begin. No 
doubt in one sense this would not be annexation, but it 
would be difficult for the plain man not versed in the 
niceties of the Constitution to distinguish it at a distance. 
“ Convey, the wise it call.” 

We have only one more word to say, and that is to 
express the ardent hope that if it comes to invasion the 
Americans will be prudent in the matter of any advance 
from the line of the Rio Grande. We can quite well 
understand an American army marching without much 
molestation through the insurgent provinces, and ersu 
reaching the city of Mexico. The danger would be of 
such a force getting its retreat cut off, and of bodies 
along the lines of communication being surrounded and 
starved into surrender. A disaster of this kind, though 
it would not prevent America’s ultimate victory, would 
greatly increase her difficulties. Once prove the Americans 
not invincible, and all Mexico will be like an angry wasps’ 
nest. To put our meaning in other words, America will be 
most unwise to commit herself to military action until she 
has organized a really competent force, a force which she is 
iar from possessing at the present moment. No doubt her 
regular army is, man for man, one of the best, perhaps 
the very best, in the world, but it is exceedingly small. 
P robably not more than twenty thousand men could be 
put into Mexico, and such a force, if the Mexicans play 
the Fabian game, as they no doubt will, would soon be 
lost ina country so huge as Mexico. They would not even 
find it easy to get from Vera Cruz to Mexico City— 
though we admit that invasion with a sea-base and a short 





march to the capital is to be preferred to an advance from 
the Rio Grande. 

Happily the Americans have in their Chief of Staff, or 
virtual Commander-in-Chief, General Leonard Wood, an 
officer of the very highest military ability, an officer as wise 
and prudent as he is brave. And General Wood is more 
than a very able soldier in the field and administrator in the 
office. He has also proved himself a statesman of rare 
capacity. He is a man of the type of the Indian Lawrences, 
and if his advice is taken and his military skill and strength 
of character are relied on, President Wilson will be in safe 
hands. The only difficulty we foresee here is that General 
Wood will not be willing to promise to do miracles at 
the bidding of Washington politicians. He will prove a 
thoroughly loyal servant to the Administration, for he is 
nv political soldier, but he will also be a truthful one, and 
politicians in a hurry are unfortunately very apt to regard 
truth-speaking in a soldier as a kind of treason. We feel 
sure that President Wilson will know how to estimate 
these high qualities at their true value. Can we feel sure 
that the Senators and Congressmen, on whose co-operation 
in the case of war the President must to a great extent 
depend, will be equally prepared to be wise and patient, 
generous and stediast—the qualities which must be found 
in the civilian rulers if the soldiers are to be given a fair 
chance ? 





THE LAND INQUIRY. 


N Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George, at a dinner given at the 
National Liberal Club to the members of the Land 
Inquiry Committee, launched into a general eulogy of that 
body and its Report. They had put through, he declared, 
“on the whole the greatest work on our land system that 
has ever been published in this country. You cannot by 
merely perusing that great book of theirs get any real con- 
ception of the gigantic character of the task which they 
undertook and which they so faithfully discharged... . 
These gentlemen sat there from early morning till late at 
night for weeks and months examining the information 
which they had obtained. I marvel at their physical 
endurance. The result was at last the first great chapter 
which is to be found in the great book which was issued 
some weeks ago.” This preposterous eulogy obliges us to 
return to the Report of the Land Inquiry Committee. 
We had hoped, because of the evident good intentions 
underlying it, to leave this wild, incomplete, confused, 
and muddle-headed document to sink into oblivion by its 
own weight of fatuity. When, however, it is publicly 
puffed in this absurd fashion we feel that we must express 
publicly our ——- of it. It is that it is a triumph of 
ineptitude and nothing else, and that its practical pro- 
posals—and these, after all, are all that matters—will, 
if carried out, produce a state of things intinitely worse 
than those to which they are intended to put an ms | 
We fully admit that the condition of a very considerable 
portion of the agricultural labourers of this country is most 
unsatisfactory, but we are certain that the remedy is not 
to be found in the proposals of the Land Inquiry. The 
evil from which the agricultural labourer is suffering is at 
bottom a moral evil, and instead of remedying this the 
Report proposes to increase it. We venture to say that if 
their scheme is adopted inquirers will at some future time, 
probably at the end of one generation, have to repeat the 
verdict given by one of the sub-commissiovers appointed 
by the Poor Law Commissioners in 1834. He declared 
that he began his work in the belief that the worst evils 
of the old Poor Law system were the economic evils. 
His investigations, however, very soon taught him that 
these, however great, sank into insignificance when 
compared with the moral evils. For all their glad talk, 
what the Committee propose to do, though of course they 
do not know it, and what they must inevitably do, is to 
push the agricultural labourer back into the condition of 
pauperism out of which he has been slowly emerging 
since 1834 There is only one social condition for the 
human being worse than that of the slave, and that is the 
condition of a pauper, especially a pauper of the kind 
which we took such pains to breed in the country under 
the old Poor Law. The pauper man or woman is a 
ruined, demoralized, hopeless, helpless creature. Not 
without good reason do men shudder at the idea of 
the “pauper taint” or speak of it as of some hideous 
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plague. It is this microbe of moral evil which we are 
proposing to revive within the body politic. Curiously 
enough, the amiable and high-minded chairman of the 
Inquiry, Mr. Acland, who writes the introduction to the 
Report, an introduction no doubt fully endorsed by his 
colleagues, appears in the abstract to realize some of the 
horrors of pauperization. He says very truly that one 
of the chief things to be aimed at is to put the rural 
labourer into a position of independence. Yet, as we have 
said, the inevitable result of the practical proposals of the 
Committee must be to take from him such independence 
as he has already secured—though, Heaven knows, it 
is small enough—and to make him once more the 
State’s pet pauper. Owing to a variety of reasons the old 
Poor Law system pauperized the inhabitants of the rural 
parishes much more successfully than it did the inhabitants 
of the towns. The latter far more frequently lost their 
“settlements ” and so became “free labourers ”—persons 
for whom in effect no parish was responsible, and who 
therefore had to trust to their own efforts and so gained 
the characteristics of true freemen. The result is that it 
is in our rural population that the dreadful evils of the 
old system can be most clearly traced,and in regard to 
whom the old pauperizing notions still obtain. Chief 
among them is the notion that it is not a man’s business 
to make his own career in the world and to make his own 
wages contracts, but that somebody—the landlord, the 
clergyman, the parish, the State, or some ancient charity— 
must prop and support him, while a beneficent authority 
settles what is to be his minimum wage. 

We suppose that Mr. Acland and the bulk of his col- 
leagues must at some time or other in their lives have read 
the Report of the Poor Law Commission of 1834. But 
even if they have, its terrible lessons have flowed like 
water off a duck’s back. At any rate, there is not a trace 
of their having benefited by it. They make, as far as we 
can find, no attempt to combat its teachings or to show 
that they do not apply. Yet a little care and trouble in 
perusing that Report will show how—no doubt under 
different names and in slightly different cireumstances—the 
same attempts at remedies for the evils of rural poverty 
were made under the old Poor Law, and with what appalling 
results. Let us take for example the proposals for Wages 
Boards to fix a minimum wage for the agricultural 
labourer. Recourse to the Report of 1834 will show what 
was the outcome of similar efforts under the old Poor 
law. We shall be told, of course, that it is only an 
apparent analogy, that in reality the two things have 
nothing in common, because the intention behind the 
fixing of wages by the justices under the old Poor 
Law was the keeping of wages down and not up. Our 
reply is that after the Act of William and Mary, or, at 
any rate, after Mr. Pitt’s Act, the intention had changed 
and become exactly that of the Land Inquiry Committee. 
No doubt also the fixing of wages died out, or rather was 
superseded by the plan of “allowance.” In the last resort, 
however, the system adopted by the Poor Law and the 
system of a minimum wage advocated by the Land Inquiry 
have a common origin. Asan Oxford magistrate stated, 
“The magistrates decide on the sum which is in their opinion 
mecessary for the support of a man and his wife and 
children.” Mr. Chadwick in his evidence gives us a 
striking and significant account of the tremendous diffi- 
culties which necessarily confront those who attempt to 
lay down the sum on which a man can keep a family in 
decent health and comfort, i.c., what ought to be the 
minimum wage :— 

“T have endeavoured,” says Mr. Chadwick, “to ascertain from 
several of the magistrates who are advocates for the allowance 
system, or for the regulation of wages, in what way the labouring 
man within their districts expends for his maintenance the sum 
which they have declared to be the minimum expenditure to sustain 
life. Some of these gentlemen admitted that they did not know; 
others stated that they laid it down as a general rule that a 
labouring man must have bread and meat, but whether three or 
four loaves of bread, whether a pound or a pound anda half of 
meat constituted the least quantity requisite as food fora given 
period, none of them could state.” 


We wish we had space to quote Mr. Chadwick’s searching 
interrogatories in regard to whether beer or gin is to be 
counted as a necessary of life in estimating a minimum 
wage. 

If proper researches into the effects of the attempt to 
settlea minimum living wage or allowance made by the 











administrators of the old Poor Law, and recorded in the 
Report of 1834, had been made by the Land Inquiry Com. 
mittee, they would not only have discovered the dangers of 
the minimum wage, but they would also have seen how 
tremendous are the perils produced by the necessity of 
getting round the evils brought about by any violent 
interference with the principles of free exchange in the 
remuneration of labour. The first false step demands a 
dozen others. Under the Poor Law the rates went y 
just as they certainly will go up under the Land inne 
system, to an appalling height. The result was a ermete, 
rural housing. Rates became so high that ther were 
rent in themselves,—a rent which the paupers could 
not pay. Then the parishes had no choice but to givg 
an allowance with one: hand to the pauperized labourer 
and to take it away with the other in the form of 
rates. [In much the same way the Land Inquirers ayp 
proposing to make the labourers pay economic rents for 
Goverpment-built houses, and thus in niost cases to take 
away in rent, and of course also in rates, what they am 
giving through Wages Boards.} Under the old Poor Law 
the next step was very significant. The parishes werg 
forced to meet the housing difficuity by either building 
or by exempting the cottages from the rates in order te 
encourage private builders. To quote from the Report 
of 1834: “ As a general statement it may be said that the 
habitations of the labourers are almost always exempted 
from rates when the occupant is a parishioner, and are 
frequently exempted when be is not a parishioner. . . . Ip 
a great number of cases the labourer if a parishioner is 
not only exempted from rates, but his rent is paid out of 
the parish fund.” Sowething of this kind, we prophesy, 
is what must happen in the case of Government-built 
cottages. We shall probably find that the Government will 
let their cottages below cost price, in spite of all this fine 
talk about economic rents. Next we shall see that even 
this is not enough, and that there will also have to be 
exemption from rates forthe poor man’s home, i.e., cottages 
let under, say, 2s. 6d. a week. But we shall only be 
chasing the evil into the next field, for the man just above 
the 2s. 6d. line will be ruined and driven down into the 
pauper class by the concealed subsidy in exemption from 
rates—our old friend the pauper allowance—which will be 
given to the labourers. hen the vicious circle is com- 
plete and the wretched agricultural labourer bas been 
thoroughly demoralized and has had all the heart, the 
worthiness, and the manhood knocked out of him, we 
shall once more try to retrace our steps under some move- 
ment analogous to that of the Poor Law Commission of 
1834! Has Heaven reserved in pity for the rural poor 
no refuge, no defence, against the idiotic schemes of our 
Jacobin philanthropists ? 

We shall be asked what is our remedy and what do we 
mean todo? Our answer might well be that we mean to 
do nothing until we can find something more sensible and 
less likely to bring ruin and misery upon the agricultural 
labourer than the recommendations of the Land Inquiry 
Committee. As a matter of fact, however, there are many 
things to be done which, though they might not prove a 
panacea or alter human nature, would strengthen the 
independence of the rural labourer and give him chances 
for bettering himself—and remember he has in reality no 
chance in the world except through his own exertions. 
To-day we will only state one main principle that must 
guide all sound proposals. It is this. In the last resort, 
and above everything else, what is wanted for the agricul- 
tural labourer is higher wages. That is the truth, and 
that the labourer instinctively knows to be the truth. But 
there is only one way of getting him higher wages, and that 
is to increase the demand for his labour. Moreover, that 
increase must be a real increase through abundance, and 
not a sham increase caused by scarcity of labour, for that 
will very soon turn into a decreased instead of an increased 
demand. But an increased demand can only come through 
the industry of agriculture being prosperous. But agri- 
culture, like other industries, though we always seem to 
be acting on the opposite assumption, will never really 
flourish unless the State abandons interference with the 
operation of the laws of free exchange. Above all, the 
industry of agriculture will never flourish if it is subject 
to that worst form of State interference, heavy and excep- 
tional taxation. But it is subject as an industry to heavy 
and unjust and exceptional taxation. It is true that 
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tes on agricultural land, those rates which form that 
tax on the agricultural industry which is unknown to 
try in the country, are ~ — by the 0 
-rate which remains is a burden as appalling 
a A just application of the principle that 
aaa should pay in local taxation in proportion to their 
wealth and not, as now, according to their possession 
or occupation of a particular form of property, would 
rove an infinitely better help to agriculture and to 
all classes concerned in it than any muddle-headed 
proposal for a minimum wage, or that most wasteful 
and most dangerous proposal to spend some twenty 
millions or so in building State cottages which the agri- 
cultural labourer cannot afford to take, and which must 
therefore in some way or other become a burden upon the 
taxpayer or the ratepayer. Depend upon it, if the recom- 
mendations of the Land Inquiry Committee are ever 
carried into practice they will prove the ruin of the 
agricultural labourer, and will some day force a new 
Madame Roland to exclaim, “Oh, Philanthropy, what 
miseries are inflicted on mankind in thy name!” 
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THE GREAT DELUSION. 
HE acquittal of the Jew Beiliss, who was tried at 
T Kieff on the ancient charge of “ ritual murder,” will 
help to bring to an end, we trust, the monstrous traditional 


slander under which the Jewish race has suffered for. 


centuries in many countries. The belief that Jews murder 
Christian children in order to use their blood for certain 
rites is nothing but a gross and cruel superstition which 
ought long ago in any civilized country to have gone the 
way of belief in witchcraft and black magic. Toothless old 
women used to be burnt on the evidence of neighbours 
that they had been seen riding on broomsticks, but we do 
not expect to hear evidence of that sort admitted in a 
modern court of law. Yet in the court at Kieff for many 
days some of the ablest Russian lawyers, under the aegis 
of the Procurator, solemnly discussed evidence which seems 
to us no less preposterous and futile. It should be said 
that sober and intelligent men all over Russia have 
expressed their indignation at the folly of the trial. We 
cannot believe that such a trial will ever be undertaken 
again. We doubt not anti-Semitism will express itself again 
and again in a country where the excuse is that rapacious 
Jews have too often brought peasants completely into their 
power, just as the simple back-veld Boer, believing that he 
was providing for the education of his children, has often 
found himself mortgaged up to the eyes and in the grasp 
of a clever money-lender from Johannesburg. We need 
not deny that local authorities in Russia, in their curious 
independence of central control, may be capable of 
bringing in the future such a charge as that which 
has hopelessly broken down at Kieff, nor need we 
deny that there 
be capable of punishing their persecutors by the secret 
forms of base and cunning crime. But we do not expect 
ever again to see the Russian Procurator lending the 
weight of his office to sanction a belief in one of the most 
absurd of mediaeval superstitions. That is a point to the 
good. Something is gained even by such a humiliating 
spectacle of gullibility and muddle-headedness as has just 
drawn the attention of the whole world to Kieff, and stirred 
Russians into intense excitement from St. Petersburg to 
Vladivostok. The jurymen who acquitted Beiliss are to 
be congratulated on having done their duty like brave men. 
What they meant by their apparently irrelevant finding 
that the murdered Christian boy was killed in the Zaitseff 
works—a factory owned by Jews—we do not pretend to 
know. The evidence does not appear to justify the finding, 
and the jury, having proved their independence in the 
greater matter, were under no obvious compulsion of fear 
to play into the hands of anti-Semites in a minor respect. 
Possibly they desired to save the face of the Procurator 
and his department. Nothing, however, could save that. 
The contrast between the municipal and commercial 
perfections of the city of Kieff and the benighted and 
obsolete nature of the superstition which was the basis of 
the trial was well brought out in a remarkably able article 
ublished in the Times on Tuesday. The population of 
ieff is as great as that of Manchester; the city is planned 
on a model that might provoke the envy of Mr. Burns ; 
the streets are wide, the shops splendid, the hotels vast, 


may be isolated Jews who would] 





the electric trams excellent, and there is an opera such ag 
is nowhere to be found in England outside London. The 
writer in the Times pays a tribute to the fairness with 
which the President of the Court conducted the trial. We 
may quote his summary of the facts upon which Beiliss 
was tried, since we could not put them more briefly or 
clearly. 

“On April 2nd, 1911, the body of Andrusha Yushchinsky, a boy 
of 12, was found in a cave in a piece of waste land adjoining the 
Nagornaya-street in Kieff. It was covered with 47 wounds, some 
deep and ghastly, some slight, and the hands were bound behind 
the back. The boy’s coat and trousers were missing, he was 
dressed only in under-garments ; his cap, belt, vest, and one sock 
lay close by; and some of his school exercise-books, rolled up in 
tube form, were stuck in a hollow in the wall of the cave. The 
garments were soaked in blood in parts, and there were many 
bloodstains, but it was clear that the murder had been committed 
elsewhere and that the body had ceased to bleed before being 
removed to the cave. The case for ritual murder rests on the 
fact that the main effusion of blood was never found, and that 
there were a number of wounds, resembling holes made by blows 
from some round-pointed or knobbed instrument on the right 
temple, which might be counted as 13, though it is clear from the 
photograph that, as some of the wounds overlap, the precise 
number is a matter of choice. It should be said that as a doubt 
was cast upon the photograph it was not shown to the jury in the 
trial, but they are probably the only people who have not seen it, 
as it has been freely published. According to the testimony of 
Father Pranaitis, it is the custom of the Jews, in ritual murder, 
to inflict 13 wounds on the temple of their victim.” 


The popular belief is that when a Christian child is killed 
for ritual purposes the body is marked by cabalistic signs 
and that the blood is eaten in Passover cakes. The 
number 13 mentioned in the extract above is, of course, 
supposed to be cabalistic. But so far as we know, the 
number 13 (in spite of the various other superstitions 
which are connected with it, and with which we are all 
familiar) was never a cabalistic number. Three and 
seven, we believe, are the numbers which recur in cabalistic 
literature. As for the writings of the monk Neofitu, with 
which the prosecution made great play, his circumstantial 
account of the alleged ritual murders practised by Jews is 
not unknown in many parts of Europe to those interested 
in such literature. One exposition of ritual murder which 
he published is dated 1803, and seems to those who have 
read it to bear traces of something like insanity. At all 
events there is in it a very curious idea which recurs so 
often as to suggest a morbid mental obsession. This is 
the idea that by eating the blood of Christians Jews 
would save themselves from eternal damnation if after all 
it should turn out that Jesus was really the Jewish 
Messiah. Apparently the blood of Christians who had 
received the sacrament was to have a sacramental and 
saving power when incorporated in the blood of Jews. 
Neofitu was a Jew converted to Christianity, who, apart 
from his mental instability, betrayed in his writings all the 
rancour which is sometimes characteristic of the convert. 
The boy Yushchinsky was intimate with a gang of 
thieves and receivers of stolen goods. Prominent in this 
gang was a woman named Vera Cheberyak. It was on 
her accusation that Beiliss was accused and subsequently 
languished two years in prison. She said that she had 
seen the boy go into the Zaitseff works to play on the waste 
ground there; that he was seized by a man with a black 
beard, and that he was never seenalive again. Beiliss has 
a black beard. There appears to be no other clue to 
connect him with the murder. Vera Cheberyak’s evidence 
was a mass of contradictions. Nor does the description of 
her in the Times invite even a preliminary confidence :— 


“ A certain Mifieh, whose name figured frequently in the case, 
had the melancholy distinction of having his eyes put out by 
vitriol thrown on him by Vera, whose courage in doing evil has 
earned her fame. An evil and wonderful figure she looked in 
Court, cynically admitting misdeeds, cool-mannered, thick-lipped, 
sallow-faced, with jet-black hair and great smouldering black 
eyes. She wore a large black velvet hat with gaudy yellow 
plumes fastened by a huge gleaming pin whereon rows of seeming 
diamonds alternated with layers of pink paste, and a long black 
cloak opened to reveal a red frock crossed with gold chains.” 

had 


Evidence for the defence showed that Yushchinsk 

visited Vera’s house on the day of the murder, and that 
screams and noises were heard. A piece of blood-stained 
rag found by the body afterwards was identified as a pillow 
slip belonging to Vera. The theory of one Krasovsky—a 
Russian detective who has the fame of a Sherlock Holmes— 
was that the boy had dgwovered the secrets uf the receivers 
of stolen goods, and that he was therefore put out of the 
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way. But we need not make a longer tour of this picture- 
gallery of personalities in the Russian court. Strange 
figures passing under such nicknames as the Frog, the 
Wolf, and the Lamplighter (reminding one of Peter the 
Painter and other principals in the Houndsditch crime in 
London) crop up at every turn and intensify the impression 
that one is in the middle of a nightmare. 

The belief in ritual murder by the Jews is, and always 
has been, a gigantic delusion. But it may be said, “ Surely 
there cannot be so much smoke without fire. There must 
be something that has given rise to this age-long and 

rsistent belief.” People who use that argument have 

orgotten their history, which proves that in delusions and 
superstitions there may very easily be smoke without fire. 
For example, there was the great delusion of “ Prester 
John.” This mythical Christian potentate, holding sway 
over a vast empire and innumerable feudatory kings, all 
hidden away in some unexplored part of the world, was 
firmly believed in throughout Christendom for a long 
period of the Middle Ages. One cannot really explain 
the delusion. Sometimes Prester John would be in India, 
sometimes in Abyssinia, but wherever he was placed this 
wonderful personage, waited on by kings, but himself 
bearing the lowly title of presbyter, was believed in with- 
out question. Envoys who professed to come from him 
were actually received by the Pope at Rome, yet Prester 
John never existed. Similarly there was the great 
delusion about the atheistical writing, De Tribus Impos- 
toribus, which disposed of Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed. 
Men were tried on the charge of having written this 
wicked book. Men were convicted and executed. Yet 
the book never existed. “Ritual murder” is a third 
great delusion. We earnestly hope that it is now 
descending the slope to the limbo where it will abide 
harmlessly with Prester John and De Tribus Impostoribus. 





MR. CHARLES BOOTH ON TRADE UNIONS. 


oo is a constant succession of books and pamphlets 

upon industrial unrest, but few of those recently 
published are more interesting or more illuminating than 
a small pamphlet on Industrial Unrest and Trade Union 
Policy by Mr. Charles Booth (Macmillan and Co., 2d.). The 
great advantage that Mr. Booth has in dealing with this far- 
reaching problem is that he writes not only as a thinker 
but also as an observer. He starts with the proposition 
that trade unionism, which a generation ago was regarded 
with hopeful sympathy by almost all classes in the 
kingdom, has now led to bitter disappointment. “The 
bright outlook of earlier days seems to have faded, to be 
succeeded by doubt, disappointment, heartburning, and 
disunion.” That this isa fact, whatever the causes may 
be, there can be very little question. Mr. Booth is 
doubtful whether trade unions have even succeeded in 
raising wages. All they have done is to credit themselves 
with a rise in wages that would have been secured by the 
ordinary operation of the law of supply and demand. In 
Mr. Booth’s words, “I cannot find any permanent and 
assured advantage for organized over unorganized labour 
either in the earnings or in the security and continuity of 
employment.” He goes on to add, “We see leaders 
bewildered »nd men out of hand, while the strike loses its 
wholesome place as an ultima ratio in a bargain with 
employers, and, swollen to the utmost, takes the shape of 
a political or even revolutionary movement.” 

This is undoubtedly an accurate analysis of the facts. 
Unfortunately it is more difficult to give an equally con- 
vineing analysis of the causes. The broad general 
distinction between trade unionism to-day and thirty 
years ago is the influence of Socialist theories on trade 
union policy. The older trade unionist looked at the 
interest of his own limited trade, and worked to advance 
that by attending to a multiplicity of details affecting the 
well-being of himself and his fellows. The newer trade 
unionist has his eyes fixed ‘upon the House of Commons, 
and his thoughts concentrated not upon specific improve- 
ments in the condition of the wage-earner, but upon the 
prospects of a great class war. Probably this change of 
outlook would alone account for the decline in the efficiency 
of trade unionism. It must be added, however, that con- 
currently with this change from the purely trade union to 
the Socialist standpoint there seems to have been a decline 
in the workman’s spirit of loyalty to his own employer. 





This is doubtless partly due to the constant preaching of 
the doctrine of class hatred, but it is also, and possibl 
even to a larger extent, due to the transformation of = 
many private businesses into public companies. It ig 
obviously easier fora man to feel loyal to a private em. 
ployer than to feel the same spirit of loyalty towards 
great public company. But the result of the decline of 
loyalty is a decline of efficiency, so that while the workman 
is clamouring with greater insistence than ever before for 
an increased share of the wealth of the world, he himself 
is producing relatively less. This indeed is the funda. 
mental difficulty over which trade unionism has always 
stumbled. The average wage-earner cannut help looking 
upon his employer as a person who pays out wages for hig 
private interest, and who can, if sufficient pressure be 
applied, be induced to pay at a higher rate. He fails to 
recognize that the employer is only an agent between one set 
of workpeople and another set, and that unless the employer 
is assisted to earn more money he cannot afford to pay 
more wages. 

In this connexion it is important to note the analysis of 
industrial processes which Mr. Charles Booth emphasizes 
in this pamphlet. We haveall of us been too much in the 
habit of drawing an antithesis between capital and labour, 
and have foolishly forgotten the third factor on which both 
depend. The word “enterprise,” though not perhaps fully 
adequate, is the best description of this third factor, 
which Mr. Booth rightly describes as the dominant factor 
in every undertaking. For without enterprise neither 
capital nor labour can find employment. All three factors 
may, as in the case of a peasant proprietor, be consolidated 
in one individual, but all must be there: “In every case 
stock and tools must be found, labour must be supplied, 
aud there must be enterprise to imitiate and achieve the 
work.” 

This consideration leads up to the point that trade 
unions, by adopting a policy which handicaps business, 
reduce the remuneration of labour. The controller of 
enterprise, the entrepreneur as some economists have 
called him, need not submit to a diminution of his profits 
when labour is troublesome to handle, for he takes that 
difficulty into account in making his arrangements. It is 
further obvious that capital will not be obtained more 
cheaply when success in business is rendered uncertain. 
Therefore if the cost of production is increased by strikes 
and threats of strikes and general labour indiscipline, it is 
upon the workmen’s wages that the burden will fall. That 
seems to be the position at which we have now arrived. It 
is a position due, as above indicated, partly to the preaching 
of Socialist theories, partly to the decline of the human 
relationship between employer and employed. How to 
mend the trouble is the problem which almost every 
thoughtful man is now considering. 

Mr. Charles Booth’s own suggestion is ingenious. In 
effect, it amounts to inviting trade unions to extend the 
principle of the “fair house.” He does not mean that 
every firm which is denounced by trade unions as unfair is 
to be boycotted. He proposes on the contrary that s 
preference should be given to those firms which stand out 
as being exceptionally good in their organisation and in 
their treatment of their workpeople. ‘I'o these he would 
ask trade unions to apply the word “accepted,” and he 
suggests that in the case of an accepted house, which has 
ex hypothesi proved itself willing and able to treat its work- 
people well, the trade union should stand aside, leaving 
employer and employed to make their own terms. He 
argues that the result would be the encouragement of the 
individual workman in such houses and the consequent 
increase in the output of wealth, which is the ultimate 
fund from which all wages are paid. As an illustration 
of the possibility of further developing the skill of the 
individual workman, Mr. Booth points with telling effect 
to what has been done in the past half-century or less 
in the development of skill in games and in the arts. 
In every kind of athletic exercise or artistic accomplish- 
ment the standard of efficiency has enormously increased 
in the past generation. There is no obvious reason why a 
similar improvement should not take place in the work- 
man’s standard of skill, but hitherto individual workmen 
have been deliberately held back by the policy of collective 
bargaining. 

In effect, then, Mr. Booth’s proposition, so far as We 
understand it, is that wherever a firm proves itself to @ 
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1 to be desirous of treating its workpeople well, 
hall be left free from trade union control, and 
allowed to do the best it can for itself and its workpeople 
- tsown way. The criticism we have to suggest—and we 
re ‘afraid it isa fatal one—is that under present conditions 
> wal be impossible to get trade unions to accept this 
liev, while even if they did accept it, they would probably 
ee ly, extremely limited, and generally unsatisfactory, 
standards of judgment, so that the very firms whom Mr. 
Booth would like to encourage might be just the firms 
On teatally Mr. Booth discusses the new creed of Guild 
Socialism, of which a good deal has been heard lately. To 
speak frankly, it is not easy to understand exactly what Guild 
Socialism means, and still less easy to sympathize with the 
ideals which apparently lie at the basis of this doctrine. 
The advocates of Guild Socialism start with the assumption 
that the wage system must be abolished, yet, except for 
the limited success of co-operative organisations working 
on a small scale, nobody has yet been able to give effect to 
any scheme which dispenses with the wage system. The 
Guild Socialists further condemn their own theories by 
putting forward the obviously untrue proposition that 
wages are determined by subsistence. This, of course, is 
the old fallacy borrowed from Karl Marx, which has now 
for more than half a century perverted the economic ideas 
of the Socialist Party. Indeed, it is sufficient to say that 
any Socialists or social reformers who base their arguments 
upon this transparent falsehood at once place themselves 
out of court. After all these discussions we find ourselves 
driven back to the elementary proposition that it is 
impossible to improve the position of the wage-earner 
except by improving the efficiency of production, and 
until trade unions and their leaders have accepted this 
basic fact there is littie hope of much social progress. 


trade uniot 
that firm s 








AN ANTHOLOGY OF OPTIMISM. 

F the present age is a happy one, the fact is not reflected 
i in the literature of the hour. The excellent thought has 
occurred to Mr. Thomas Burke of putting together “an 
anthology of optimism” (The Contented Mind, London: 
Truslove and Hanson, 3s. 6d. net). The book makes 
very pleasant reading. Its antidotal flavour is peculiarly 
agreeable. In it we find specimens of every kind of optimism, 
ic. that of the man of courage, of the man of sentiment, and 
of the ostrich. 

Emerson exhorted his hearers to “nerve” themselves 
“with incessant affirmations.” Surely no sentence ever 
showed more plainly the strengthening power of optimism, 
and at the same time revealed its weakness, as an exclu- 
sive system of thought. It is as a specific that it is valuable 
rather than as a philosophy. We all feel that optimism 
ovght to be crammed down the throats of those who 
want something to cry for. Those, we mean, who, knowing 
nothing of painful poverty, are everlastingly whining for 
money, and those who, being ignorant of the agitations of 
trouble, can find it in their silly hearts to curse the monotony 
of peace. It is difficult to sympathize with such people, and it 
is a pleasure to upbraid them, but invective, we suppose, 
would do them no good. In these pages we find many elegant 
preparations of optimism better suited to their case. Here is 
what may be called a herb remedy. It is delicious :— 

“ What though a man be money-poor, 
There’s honeysuckle by the door, 
Peacefully perfumed lavender, 
And wilding weed and gossamer.” 
Charles Lever was a past master in such prescriptions. We 
find, for instance, a harmless little prose dose for a young lady 
who is lamenting the lack of wealth, and further on another 
passage from the Irish novelist which might allay a little 
deeper suffering :— 

“TI cannot help saying that there is a wonderful fascination in 
those little gatherings which bring a few old friends around the 
same board, who, forgetting all the little pinchings and straits of 
narrow fortune, give themselves up for once to enjoyment without 
a thought for the cost or a care for the morrow. I do not want 
this to pass for sound morality, nor for a discreet line of conduct ; 
I only say that in the spirit that can subdue every sentiment that 
would jar on the happiness of the hour there is a strength and 
vitality that shows this feeling is not born of mere conviviality, 
but of something deeper, and truer, and heartier.” 


Yes, this conviviality is not a mere matter of talk and claret. 





Certain men, and perhaps an occasional woman, have at their 
command a fund of genial nonsense, a something which is of 
the very essence of high spirits, upon which they can call to 
suve them from the wiles of Mammon and ennui. The fund is 
of course limited; they overdraw at their peril, falling, when 
they find themselves bankrupt, into rank despair. Their 
friends say of them that they have “ ups and downs ”; asa rule, 
however, they are “up.” They are humorous and observant 
people these, They pay into their mental banks whatever of 
cheerfulness they can when they are flush of cheerfulness, in 
order to have something to draw out in time of need and “a 
purse when a friend wants to borrow” into the bargain. 
Unfortunately the mass of us live from hand to mouth and 
have no such savings to turn to. “ 

Charles Lamb had a large fortune in this particular stock, 
and his very name rebukes the tendency to conventional 
moralisation into which the ordinary optimist is very apt to fall. 
Having little money and wanting no more, he defended money 
from the assaults of the would-be-good. “Goodly legs and 
shoulders of mutton, exhilarating cordials, books, pictures, 
the opportunity of seeing foreign countries, independence, 
heart’s ease, and man’s own time to himself, are not muck,” 
he asserted, and enough, he was certain, is not so good as a 
feast. “It is a vile, cold scrag-of-mutton sophism; a lie 
palmed upon the palate, which knows better things.” 
George Eliot’s optimism is heavy with didacticism. “We 
can only have the highest happiness, such as goes along 
with being great, by having wide thoughts.” Who that 
was sad ever sighed after mental greatness? Bunyan, 
with his “ he that is down,” is a better comforter. Besides, is 
it true that wide thoughts tend to happiness? The roads 
leading to content are for the most part narrow in our 
experience, Of the same nature is the dictum of Madame 
Swetchine, “ At bottom there is in life only what one puts 
into it.” This may be true enough of the average lot, but the 
great good fortune and the persistent ill-luck of individuals 
go to make up an average which thus becomes something of 
an abstraction. The best and the worst lots are forced upon 
us. On the other hand, the reality of an ostrich happiness is 
in some cases incontrovertible. There are not a few people 
whose watchword is “Let us pretend,” and certainly they 
have their reward. An immense pleasure can be got out of 
a sham virtue. Beautiful surroundings and the expensive 
extremes of refinement are often mistaken for virtues by 
those who enjoy them and occasionally by those who only 
look on at them. Mr. Hilaire Belloc put this point of view 
very well, Wealth “makes the wealthy (and their parasites) 
think in some way divine, or at least a lovely character 
of the mind, what is in truth nothing but their power of 
luxurious living.” It must not be forgotten, however, that 
the idealist temper is easily mistaken for the ostrich temper. 
There are men who see actuality through a golden medium— 
we all do at moments, thank goodness! Those who do so 
always are not hypocrites but merely the favourites of the 
gods. There are men in garrets whocan say with Tennyson :— 

“High over roaring Temple-bar, 
And set in Heaven’s third story, 
I look at all things as they are 
But thro’ a kind of glory.” 

We are inclined to think that nearly all real optimists, all 
the habitual dispensers of optimism, the men who nerve us 
with their affirmations, were born optimists. Alas! life 
perverts a few of them. No sense of the shortness of life over- 
shadows the young; for them the good hours linger. Their 
elders realize with Goldsmith that “our intimacy with Time 
ever lessens the perception of his stay.” That is one thing 
which quenches optimism in many middle-aged men. Then, 
too, the longer we live the better acquainted we must become 
with grief. Ambition and optimism, too, are nearly connected. 
The death of ambition often leaves optimism in weak con- 
dition. “It is time to be old,” we say to ourselves, and we are 
lucky indeed if we can reflect upon the fact as Emerson 
reflected in the delightful poem to be found on p. 137 of this 
very charming book. The optimism of the old—the optimism of 
all but the very young, we might say—does not depend wholly 
upon their power to face the future with courage. It hasa 
great deal to do with their power to keep in possession the good 
things of the past. To some men every joy is a joy for ever; 
for others, remembering happier things is simply “ sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows.” This is one of those subtle differences of 
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temperament which largely determine the happiness of later life, 
and it is not a difference which any determination has power 
to overcome. In the memory of those who thus sadly lose 
what Providence has given them there must be some defect. 
The tablets of memory stand for them within the shadow of 
misfortune. The register which was made in the sunshine 
has been thrown into the shade. Those whose minds are thus 
arranged do not remain optimists till their death—unless they 
die young. What we bave been saying is a great argument 
for gathering rosebuds while we may :— 
“ Come, let us go, while we are in our prime; 
And take the harmless folly of the time!” 

It is a wicked act to deprive the young of their due because 
for us perbaps “ There are no birds in last year’s nest!” 

Does life ever make a pessimist into an optimist? We 
imagine it is only among the great religious thinkers that such 
a phenomenon can be at all common. Passages both in St. 
Paul and St. Augustine may oceur to the minds of our readers, 
which suggest that in certain cases “experience” has given 
birth to “hope.” The old are not, it is true, very apprehensive, 
But it is not altogether hopefulness which accounts for this, 
but a conviction that it is so often the unexpected which 
arrives. Even this mild reflection, however, may come as a 
crumb of comfort to the habitual pessimist who, like a stopped 
elock, can only be right at times. 





MR. BERNARD SHAW AND MORALS. 
HE Bishop of Kensington, thinking that some performers 
in music-halls have taken too long a step beyond the 
line of decency, bas proposed that it should be illegal for 
any alterations to be introduced into a sketch after it bas 
received the Censor’s sanction. This would put an end, he 
argues, to the “suggestive” and “objectionable” incidents 
which can now be easily enough imported into a sketch after it 
has been “passed.” Whether or not the Bishop’s confidence 
in his particular remedy is well founded, it is a temperate and 
rational attempt to solve a problem which we believe has 
engaged the attention of music-hall managers themselves, and 
may therefore be supposed to be a problem which is worth the 
pains of a little public discussion. Moreover, the interest 
which the Bishop is taking in the matter does not appear to 
overstep the limit of what is popularly supposed to be the 
function of a bishop in shepherding the morals of the people 
whom the law bas pluced under his pastoral care. There, as 
fairly and reticently as we can state them, are the facts which 
provided the occasion for Mr. Bernard Shaw to discharge a 
letter, a column long, at the editor of the Times last Saturday. 
Such a wonderful letter! The notions which pure intellect 
place at the disposal of Mr. Shaw are really worthy of the 
study of a psychiatrist, as Mr. Shaw himself would say. The 
psychiatrists, according to Mr. Shaw, have sought to discredit 
the saints on the strength of an unfortunate idea that the 
religious side of voluptuous ecstasy is less sacred than the 
voluptuous side of religious ecstasy. The best we can hope 
for Mr. Shaw is that the psychiatrists will not draw any 
distinction between the purity of bis intellect and the 
purity of his morals, He proves the purity of bis morals, 
to his own sutisfaction at all events, by flogging the poor 
Bishop with the whips of perfect logic till everyone in 
the world—except those who remain ordinary, normal, and 
sensible people at the end of the performance—can see 
that the Bishop has not got a shred of excuse left for his 
morals. Mr. Shaw, however, in spite of his very mordant 
humour, has forgotten a fact which would add enormously to 
the joke of smashing a bishop. When the controversy 
about the Dramatic Censorship was in full swing some time 
ago, the chief opponents of the censorship, who were associated 
with Mr. Bernard Shaw in their attack, pointed ont that the 
eensorship was obviously ineffective, because it was notorious 
that in music-hull sketches there were improprieties of action 
or gesture which went quite free of the Censor’s prohibition— 
thus proving that the written word was not everything when 
censoring had to be done. Now the scene changes, and we 
have Mr. Bernard Shaw defending the music-hall sketch. He 
appears to think the stick a very good one for heating the 
Censor and the Bishop at the same time. 
But let us look into the letter, for it is an extremely 
interesting study psychiatrically, so to speak. Mr. Shaw 
says that the Bishop “has used the word ‘ suggestive’ 








without any apparent sense of the fact that the ovata 
thoughtless use of it by vulgar people has made it intoler. 
offensive. And he uses the word ‘ objectionable’ as if there 
were a general agreement as to what is objectionable, in spite 
of the fact that the very entertainment to which he himself 
objected has proved highly attractive to large numbers of 
people whose taste is entitled to the same consideration as his 
own.” We do not remember whether Mr. Shaw ever used the 
word “ objectionable” when he bas been speaking about the 
practices of carnivorous people or vivisectionists or those 
who believe in corporal punishment, but we shall not de 
his language an injustice if we say that “objectionable” 
would be a mild word to summarize the epithets which he 
bestowed on the carnivorous ones (and after all their “taste 
is entitled to the same consideration as his own”) or on the 
people who happen to believe that the cause not only of human 
beings but of animals is well and legitimately served by the 
researches of the so-called vivisectionists. ‘“ On the face of it” 
says Mr. Shaw, “the Bishop of Kensington is demanding that 
the plays that he happens to like shall be tolerated and those 
which he happens not to like shall be banned. He is assuming 
that what he approves of is right, and what he disapproves 
of, wrong.” Oddly enough, exactly the same assumption is 
made by Mr. Shaw. He assumes that Socialism, for example, 
which be approves of, is right, and that Individualism, 
which he disapproves of, is wrong, and therefore he would have 
Socialism introduced by law, so that the public practice of 
the individualism which he disapproves of shall become 
impossible. And this in spite of the fact that the very indi- 
vidualism to which he himself objects has proved highly 
attractive to large numbers of people whose taste is entitled 
to the same consideration as his own. Mr. Shaw's ferocious 
attack really resolves itself into a question of free speech, 
According to Mr. Shaw’s plan, there is to be free speech for 
Mr. Shaw and very free speech for music-halls, but no free 
speech for a bishop. 

When the Bishop says “suggestive” he means, remarks 
Mr. Shaw, “suggestive of sexual emotion.” Quite true, no 
doubt. But Mr. Shaw says this is a very good thing to 
suggest. Sexual emotion, he tells us, “ shares the function 
with all the fine arts ”"—bence the beauty of many of the nude 
sculptured figures in the Victoria and Albert Museum in the 
Bishop’s diocese. Quite true again. But there is too frequently 
an absurd disproportion in the insistence on the importance 
of sexual emotien, which after all dees not exelude all other 
buman thoughts in the tiresome expulsive way which it has in 
a great many novels and plays. “The sincerity of our art,” 
exclaim the novelists and playwrights “ requires that we should 
write without reserve of everything that touches buman life 
at any point. We do not choose sexual emotion because it is 
sexual emotion, but because it touches life.” But one would 
gather from the sincere novels and plays that hardly anything 
pathological touches human life eecept sexual emotion. Thus 
“sincerity” leads to an appalling insincerity. There are 
people, no doubt, whose lives are entirely ordered by sexual 
emotion. Weare not sure whether we know one, but we do 
know a man whose whole career, thoughts, and words are 
determined by the fact that he is never free from hay-fever. 
But what novelist would feel that he owed it to himself and 
bis art to write a story wholly about bay-fever—cbapters 
devoted to sneezing, details of experiments with pollen 
inoculations, depression, irritability, ending (according to 
the teniperament of the author) either by death in a con- 
vulsion or the discovery of a cure and happiness ever after. 
That, would be dull; and our sincere authors somehow forget 
to discharge their dull duties. 

The mark of the sane man is that he is able to distinguish 
between what is objectionable and what is not objectionable 
by the mere tests of experience. Less well balanced people, 
like Mr: Shaw, decide any problem in the world not by 
experience, which, so far as they are concerned is absolutely 
unheeded and wasted, but by a painfully minute process of 
logic working in an experience-proef compartment of the 
mind. In the conduct of educational institutions the teachers, 
managers, or curators are expected to exercise what most 
people are able to recognize on the spot as the power to 
distinguish—in other words, common sense. If they were 
unable to distinguish aecurately enough for all ordinary 
purposes between what is imdecent and what is not, they 
would be turned out, to the general satisfaction, Perhaps 
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has never been to Naples. If he has he would know 
that though there are innumerable nude figures in the public 
museum, there are other nude figures which are locked away 
in a separate room, access to which can be obtained only on 
certain conditions. Both the British National Gallery and 
the British Museum similarly have a good many posses- 
sions which are not on public view. If theatres and 
music-halls are instruments of education, as Mr. Shaw is 
for ever telling us, it is necessary for those who manage 
them to be capable of distinguishing. Mr. Shaw would 
be the worst possible manager himself, because he is quite 
incapable of distinguishing. His answer to the Bishop of 
Kensington’s objections to certain music-hall performances is 
“Stay away. There is no need for people to go who do not 
like them.” From which we gather that Mr. Shaw has at this 
point recanted all his Socialism, and is in favour of a go-as- 
ou-please society. Inthe British Museum and the National 
Gallery, under such a system, everything would have to be 
shown, and when quite ordinary fathers and mothers—not 
prudes in the least, but simply people with a modicum of the 
power to distinguish of which that eminent victim of logic, 
Mr. Shaw, is entirely destitute—complained that they no 
longer liked to allow their children to go there, Mr. Shaw 
would say, “ Well, let them stay away.” Nor would the 
triumph of this devastating logic stop there. Is it cock- 
fighting that somebody wantsP Is it prize-fighting? Is it 
bull-fighting? Is it the public performance of some mystic 
ritual representing the sacredness of procreation? We 
believe that Broadmoor contains some inmates who are 
ready to carry on such rites. Everything would have to be 
permissible, and Mr. Shaw would say, “Stay away if you 
don’t like it.” 

The fact is that Mr. Shaw is so inaccurate and careless as 
an observer that he does not know what is thought even by 
the simple people who wait in queues outside music-halls, and 
whose champion he believes himself to be. But after all there 
is hope for him, for we believe this is a crisis in his intellectual 
life and may possibly be a turning-point. His demon of 
ratiocination has at last pursued him into a corner where 
we should think that even he must begin to have a glimmer- 
ing sense that his position is ridiculous and undignified— 
the unhappy position of a popular buffoon who has suddenly 
been deserted by his wit. What he ought to do now 
is to attend as many music-halls as he possibly can during 
the next few months, and for preference sit in the pit or 
the gallery. He ought to hobnob with the people who will 
jostle him and perbaps make him very uncomfortable, but 
by taking great pains, and vigorously forswearing his pet vice 
of pressing home pure thought without reference to the vast 
and complicated system of human adaptations and compro- 
mises going on before his eyes every day, he might arrive at 
an appreciation of the fact that there is such a thing as 
common sense all round him, and that it counts for something, 
even though he may not be able logically to define it. When 
once he had made this discovery his curiosity would certainly 
be piqued, and there is no knowing how far such an able man 
might not be carried by the fascinating pastime of seeing 
things as they are and not as detached thinking can make 
them. Not only would he improve enormously as a decent 
fellow, but his art would profit by it. For the first time he 
would be able to import into his plays that touch of humanity 
the absence of which has always been very painful to admirers 
of his mental brilliance. 


Mr. Shaw 





SIR ROBERT HUNTER AND BOX HILL. 
N Sir Robert Hunter the country has lost a friend and a 
servant whose place it will be almost impossible to fill. 
Both in his public and his private capacities his life’s work 
has been one long record of services of which it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the value. To the public, perhaps, his 
name may have been most familiar as Solicitor to the Post 
Office, a position which he filled for over thirty years, and 
which latterly involved him in very strenuous and anxious 
work. Except to a man endowed with more than average 
energy and enterprise, the work of a department which neces- 
sitated intimate knowledge of the system and the details 
of carrying mails, contracts with telephone companies, and 
regulations affecting thousands of clerks and officials, would 
have provided more than sufficient occupation. But Sir 





Robert Hunter, in addition to the work of his department, 
undertook a vast amount of voluntary work in which he 
engaged himeelf solely from a sense of duty. His work as 
one of the leaders of the Commons Preservation Society 
laid the whole nation under an obligation which it is 
difficult to express adequately in words. He was one of 
the earliest members of the little band of private individuals 
who, nearly fifty years ago, began the work of rescuing for 
the use and enjoyment of the public the large tracts of 
common which otherwise might have been enclosed and 
built over. Their action in opposing the enclosure or destruc- 
tion of the open spaces of Wimbledon Common, Hamp- 
stead Heath, Epping Forest, and other great stretches of 
land in the neighbourhood of London took permanent shape 
in the formation of the Commons Preservation Society, which 
has laid London and its inhabitants, and indeed the whole 
country of which London is the capital, under a debt which 
few of the present generation realize. Later came the equally 
valuable work of the National Trust. 

It is difficult, as we have pointed out before now in appealing 
for funds to place the Commons Preservation Society on a 
proper financial footing, to get Englishmen of to-day to 
understand what would have been the fate of London, its 
inhabitants, and its visitors, if the movement to save the 
commons had never come into being. Londoners ought to 
be shown some large panorama of London as it might have 
been, with one solid mass of houses and streets stretching 
from Charing Cross north to Highgate and south to Surbiton, 
with Hampstead Heath, Wimbledon Common, Epping Forest, 
and the river-banks below Richmond blotted out; and having 
gazed on those depressing miles of brick, they should be able 
to look at the contrast of London as it is, with its belt of 
green spaces round the central city, and with the trees, the 
heather, the turf, and the flowers saved for ever by the 
exertions of a handful of English citizens fighting against 
apathy, against shortsightedness, against privilege, and against 
unseen forces and possibilities which they, almost alone in 
their foresight, appreciated and guarded against. Sir Robert 
Hunter was one of that handful. As Vice-President of the 
Commons Preservation Society, and as Honorary Solicitor 
from 1868 to 1882, he worked as hard and well as anyone con- 
nected with the Society. He was never discouraged and never 
afraid. No project seemed too difficult for him and no problem 
too disconcerting. If there were colleagues who occasionally 
might doubt whether private individuals or the public as a 
whole could be sufficiently interested in this or that scheme, 
Sir Robert Hunter was always hopeful and always encouraging. 
It was owing to his optimism and undaunted perseverance 
that schemes time after time succeeded and came to fruition 
which otherwise might have failed or never, perhaps, have 
been begun. The loss which his death means to the societies 
with which and for which he worked through so many years 
of his life is one which their members cannot calculate in terms 
of service, labour, and experience. Of these none will miss him 
more keenly than the National Trust. Of that body he was the 
chairman from its foundation. In company with its indefatig- 
able and enthusiastic honorary secretary, Canon Rawnsley, it 
is not too much to say that he made the Trust what it is—one 
of the most, if not the most, beneficent of public societies. 

His work lives after him. It is added to, and will be built 
upon year after year. The fruit of the labour of the National 
Trust is seen in the spirit which bas prompted the noble 
gift to the public of Box Hill, which was announced bya 
strange coincidence on the day following the news of Sir 
Robert Hunter's death. This is one of the most munificent 
donations in the history of the dedication of open spaces. The 
donor is Mr. Leopold Salomons, of Norbury Park, Dorking, and 
his spontaneous desire to secure to the public the full enjoyment 
of a historic recreation ground, and to prevent a splendid 
stretch of scenery from being spoiled by the incursion of the 
builder, will be welcomed with the deepest gratitude not merely 
by the thousands who have spent on the hill some of their 
happiest of holidays, but by all who can appreciate generosity 
and who know and value the English countryside. For Box 
Hill, in its own beauty and in its associations with the present 
and the past, stands almost alone among the hills and downs 
of the South Country. It has been a playground for visitors 
from near and far during three centuries. Every Bank 
holiday it brings the full meaning of the country, of sun and 
air and blowing wind, to thousands of Londoners. Its height 
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and its neighbourhood are associated with the names of the 
greatest of Englishmen—with Nelson, staying at Burford 
Bridge before leaving an English port for Trafalgar; with 
Keats, who finished Endymion on its slopes in the moonlight ; 
with the poets and philosophers and politicians, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Coleridge, Grote, Mill, Brougham, Sheridan, Macaulay, 
Grattan, who talked with Sharp at Fredley Farm; with the 
lictle band of French refugees at Juniper Hall who found 
freedom only in England, Talleyrand, de Narbonne, Madame 
de Staél, General d’Arblay, the husband of Fanny Burney, 
who stayed with her friends, the Locks, at Norbury Park itself. 
Those names belong to the early years of the nineteenth 
century; memories of later years will always be linked with 
the novelist and poet who wrote at Flint Cottage on the slope 
of the hill. To George Meredith's study, “ flanked with ivied 
fir,” “ perched over yew and juniper,” belongs much of his best 
work. The opening lines of The Thrush in February, describing 
the view of the down, have often been quoted ; not so often the 
lines in which the bird sings from the tree on the hill to the 
sunset :— 
“ But most he loves to front the vale 
When waves of warm south-western rains 
Have left our heavens clear in pale, 
With faintest beck of moist red veins : 
His island voice then shall you hear, 
Nor ever after separate 
From such a iwilight of the year 
Advancing to the vernal gate.” 
Not less to the sunlight and the rain on Surrey hills belongs 
The Lark Ascending :— 
“For singing till his heaven fills, 
’Tis love of earth that he instils, 
And ever winging up and up, 
Our valley is his golden cup, 
And he the wine which overflows 
To lift us with him as he goes: 
The woods and brooks, the sheep and kine, 
He is, the hills, the human line, 
The meadows green, the fallows brown, 
The dreams of labour in the town ; 
He sings the sap, the quickened veins ; 
The wedding song of sun and rains 
He is, the dance of children, thanks 
Of sowers, shout of primrose-banks, 
And eye of violets while they breathe ; 
All these the circling song will wreathe, 
And you shall hear the herb and tree, 
The better heart of men shall see, 
Shall feel celestially, as long 
As you crave nothing save the song.” 
The meaning of a gift such as Box Hill to tens of thousands 
of town dwellers is not to be expressed in a few phrases. 
Meredith’s poems of the Surrey Downs hold something of it— 
“the dreams of labour in the town”—and more and more, as 
the years add brick and stone to the central streets, will the 
need and the happiness of such bills and stretches of turf and 
trees be felt and known by London. The giver of such a gift 
gains a reward of his own; every day he makes his present to 
some newcomer, and every year, as houses multiply and rail- 
ways encroach, he earns an increased gratitude from succeeding 
pilgrimages to the hill and the sunlight and the space he has 
given. 

Truly Sir Robert Hunter deserves a public monument. Let 
us hope he may find it in what he would have most desired— 
some place of natural beauty or historic interest preserved 
for all time through its acquisition by the National Trust. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

[To rus Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”’} 
S1r.—Just now, when the sound of victory is still in our ears, 
it might be well if our English and Scottish friends and 
enemies would realize how this victory has been won. It 
might perhaps bring home to some that we in Ulster have 
been, and are, trying all constitutional methods first to defeat 
Home Rule. 1 write only of the West Lothian result, but I 
have no doubt the same facts are true of Reading. West 
Lothian for the past eighteen months has been exhaustively 
canvassed by ten working men from our local Unionist Club. 
They have been three times in the constituency, for about 





a 
of those opposed to us on the question of Home Rule, 
No other point was touched on, as these men embrace all 
shades of political opinion, but are solidly united on the evils 
of Home Rule. These ten men volunteered, they are not paid 
one penny, but have made tremendous sacrifices, have worked 
hard and unceasingly, and the splendid result is almost entirely 
due to their efforts. Each visit made hundreds of conve 
and it is more than ever brought home to us here in Ulster 
that Scotsmen only want to know the real facts to put 
justice and truth before party.—I am, Sir, &., 
Edenderry House, Banbridge. JEANNIE FeErcusoy, 





MARCONI AND LARKIN. 

[To tue Epirorn ov Tue “ Specrator.”} 
Srr,— You will doubtless recollect that cheerful if some 
what puzzled-hezded local French mayor whose report 
to the Convention, a short time before the Terror began, 
Carlyle has rescued from oblivion, “ All goes well here; we 
have no bread.” As a good Radical and Home Ruler I am 
in somewhat similar view disposed to say, “ All goes well; we 
are being beaten all along the line.” Two words, Sir, explain 
it all—Marconi and Larkin; there is no third, and the end of 
the wholesome discipline is not yet. It even looks as if Mr, 
Asquith will bave his opportunity presently, and then the 
question will be not who is to be punished, but who is to be 
applauded. It may be, of course, that Sir Edward and his 
methods—and this is the concrete Irish question now—haye 
won the confidence and hearts of England, but before accept. 
ing this you had better really wait and see. I assure you, Sir, 
Iam doing so with perfect confidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. FLercuer, 





A SUGGESTION FOR REPOPULATING THE 
HIGHLANDS. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue “Sprecrator.”] 

S1r,—While ink and eloquence are pouring upon the deer 
forests almost as heavily as their annual rainfall, the most 
persistent speakers on the question boast that they have never 
seen one, and so I feel that after fifteen years’ indulgence in 
the depraved sport I may venture a suggestion which, I think, 
has not so far been put forward. It seems to me that there 
is one purpose for which the Highland hills ave specially 
suited. Often while stalking have I—doubtless to the amuse- 
of the stalkers—uprooted and pouched a tuft of Silene acaulis, 
Sazxifraga oppositifolia, or other native rock-plant; and it now 
occurs to me that the repopulation of the Highlands will only 
be complete when the hills have become a vast rock-garden, 
With this in view I think I might arrange for the sale of ten 
thousand acres at £2 per acre. It is, I admit, a small plot 
compared with those areas now on offer, but one can only do 
one’s best. On an average each gurden would not exceed half 
an acre; thus there would be twenty thousand rock-gardens 
each employing at least one gardener at £1 a week—£20,000 
a week in wages from land which at present is maintaining a 
few stalkers and gillies. These figures have not been sub- 
mitted to an accountant, but can be accepted as substantially 
correct even by Mr. George, whose love of accuracy attracts 
so much attention from time to time. Some captions critic 
might question the possibility of finding enough applicants 
to occupy all the land at present under deer, but surely a 
Government bent on the amelioration of the worker's lot 
need not, and certainly does not, consider such paltry details, 
which can doubtiess be dealt with after the scheme is in 
operation. 

Some fanatical supporter of home defence might raise the 
objection that such a course would entail the disbanding of 
the Lovat Scouts. This corps is composed of shepherds, 
keepers, and gillies, who are supposed, each in his own 
district, to know every stone upon the hills; but, Sir, any 
rock-gardener worthy of the name would know verily what is 
under the stones. Could anyone with this depth of knowledge, 
his eye trained to detect the marauding slug, fail to perceive 
the invading trooper taking cover in the Mimulus radicans ? 
Further, there is an inducement which should ensure the 
instant adoption of the scheme. It will be necessary to 
appoint a large number of inspectors to travel the boundaries 
of each garden and to curb the propensities of Veronica 
repens, Arenaria balearica, and other plants whose radical 





three weeks each time, and made a house-to-house canvass 


notions on the ownership of land might give trouble to their 
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pours. Is it not an inspiriting thought? I must 
for asking so far to trespass on your space, 
but I feel it is unfair that for Cabinet Ministers alone should 
be reserved the public perambulation of those happy fields of 
fancy which no doubt —_ _ — — votes even if 
under the plough.—I am, Sir, &., 
never brought mie NiIwIL nist Scotus. 
[In spite of our correspondent’s ingenious suggestion, we 
remain convinced that if the Highlands must be repeopled, 
much the cheapest plan would be to hire twenty thousand 
croftersat £l a week (it is not much more than a million a year), 
and build them twenty thousand cheap “lonely sheilings.”— 
We should be happy to supply a model at Merrow or elsewhere 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s inspection. The crofters 
might hold them on a kind of “tenure in Grand Serjeantry,” 
the “service” being to vote Liberal at all elections, and write 
up once @ quarter on some convenient rock, “ God bless Lloyd 
George, and to hell with the Sassenach !"—Ep. Spectator.) 


neigh : 
apolog' ize, Sir, 





“THE STATE AS LAND SPECULATOR.” 
[To rus Epiron or rue “ Srectrator.”|] 
Sir,—I should be very glad if, with the open-mindedness with 
which the Spectator always deals with questions of public 
interest, you would explain further the following from your 
last week’s article on “ The State as Land Speculator,” the 
logic of which is really not apparent tome. You write: “The 
best use to which these great areas of rock and mountain can 
be put is to serve as playgrounds for the nation,” and speak of 
“The wrong done to the vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom by excluding them from the natural playgrounds of 
their country.” How do you propose to transform into a 
national pleasure-ground a vast expanse of mountain and 
moorland like the west of Ross or Sutherland, over which there 
are no motor roads to attract the holiday-maker, no train service 
to convey the tripper, no well-equipped hotels to accommodate 
him? In these regions, under the present system, a host of 
keepers, stalkers, gillies, watchers, shepberds, farmers with 
ponies for hire, &c., make a living—earn a wage which keeps 
them through the long winter days, against which they are 
enabled to provision both themselves and half the inhabi- 
tants of the scattered villages with salted venison, on 
whom it is bestowed by the sporting tenants—for two 
reasons—firstly, because they are very glad to do a kind- 
ness to the people; and, secondly, because they would find a 
difficulty in disposing of it otherwise, there being little or no 
market for it. How can all these people be compensated if, 
by excluding the only class whom the privacy of a sporting 
area attracts, the place is to be converted into a national play- 
ground in a district where there is no population to go and 
play on it P—I am, Sir, &., A. F. 
(We believe there is a large and increasing section of our 
population who delight in true wildness, and who would value 
very greatly the right to resort for “ their pleasure and solace” 
to places far remote from motor roads and towns, men and 
macadam, ‘They cannot afford, like the rich, the wildness of 
Canada or the Sahara, of Newfoundland or the Uganda High- 
lands, but they would dearly like to get as near as they can to 
a wild life, and to pitch a tent by lake and river. We are not 
all wedded to the pavement.—Ep. Spectator. } 





ACCESS TO NATURE. 

(To rus Epiror or tas “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—I have read your remarks in your last week's article 
entitled “The State as Land Speculator.” It is no doubt 
hard for the townsman to be told on his arrival in the 
country that he “must not set foot beyond the highway” 
—the highway no doubt meaning “ paths” as well as 
“roads”; but whilst holding no brief for “sportemen and 
their desires,” I would submit that there is another class who 
deserve consideration—namely, the occupiers of the land. 
Only those who have cognizance of the condition of things in 
the neighbourhood of large towns, more especially London, 
know how the occupier suffers from the ravages of the town 
dweller when he takes his walks abroad. What to the latter 
seems a trivial matter—such as a gap in a hedge or a gate left 
open—means often real and pecuniary loss to the farmer, and 
the new small-holder cries out far louder than the old farmer, 
being less accustomed to bear such inflictions and more 








tenacious of his rights of occupiership. Hunting conditions 
probably inflict on the occupier similar and perhaps worse 
inconveniences, but when hounds and horses have gone their 
way gates can be shut and fences mended, whereas no 
one knows the day or the hour that some townsman, 
probably oblivious of doing any harm, has by leaving a 
gate open allowed cattle to injure both themselves and 
the crop to which they bave thus been given access. It is 
the fashion to hold up to scorn and derision the occupa- 
tion of the gamekeeper, but I remember well, in the late 
‘eighties, during the period of the economies rendered neces- 
sary both to the landlord and tenants by reason of the 
agricultural depression of that day, that on a certain estate 
in Yorkshire the tenants, hearing that it was proposed not 
only to disvontinue preserving game, but no longer to employ 
gamekeepers, unanimously offered to pay the necessary wages, 
believing that it would be cheaper to do this than suffer the 
certain loss which would ensue from trespass over their 
holdings in the absence of any gamekeeper to assist them. I 
merely write to call attention to one aspect of the question of 
“Access to Nature,” an aspect which, with the increase of 
small-holdings will, in my opinion, become more aggravated 
to the occupier than ever it was under the “sportsmen’s”™ 
régime which appears to be drawing to a close.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hylton Estates Offce, Epwarp Knox. 
Kilmersdon, Somerset. 





[To raz Epiton ov tas “Srecrator.”’] 

Srz,— With reference to the latter part of the article on “The 
State as Land Speculator” in your issue of Saturday last, I 
venture to suggest that anyone who will behave himself has 
as much access to the land as he can expect. In three different 
parts of England in which I have resided there are public 
rights of way (footpaths and bridle roads) all over the country. 
During a long life 1 have habitually wandered over fields and 
over grouse moors and deer foreste, and with the rarest excep- 
tions have found myself welcomed. I only call to mind two 
objections during the last fifty years, but I have been careful 
to avoid doing damage, I have been civil to everyone I have 
met, and I have not trespassed upon grounds attached to 
private houses. 

On the other hand, an immense deal of damage is done both 
to crops and stock by irresponsible trespassers. This grazing 
district is overrun by people from the towns after mushrooms, 
blackberries, birds’ eggs, which they take for sale; they break 
down fences, their dogs chase sheep, and, worst of all, they per- 
sistently leave the gates open, with the result that the farmer 
finds his cattle strayed, perhaps mixed with a neighbour's herd, 
or strayed along a road, it may be for miles, he does not know 
where, and it may sometimes take him days to discover and 
recover them; or occasionally he finds his neighbour's cattle 
among his corn crops. No wonder if such trespassers are 
objected to. If everyone had a right of access, land within 
reach of a town would not be worth cultivation. I would 
further venture to suggest that before spending public money 
in the purchase of the Duke of Sutherland’s land the Govern- 
ment should inquire what amount a former Duke spent in 
endeavouring to reclaim and plant a portion of his estate, and 
with what result. Report put it at a quarter of a million of 
money, with an absolute failure for the result.—I am, Sir, &c, 

Loddington Hall, Kettering. A. R. STEELE. 

[Unquestionably farmers and landlords would be far less 
grudging in the matter of access to the woods and fields if the 
townsman could be taught to “shut the gate after him.” As 
it is, the open gate is often a real tragedy in a pastoral 
country. An escaped cow or horse may be ruined by being 
hunted up and down country roads for a day and a night. 
“Shut that gate” ought to be a standing wall motto in all 
elementary schools.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
{To rue Eprror or trae “Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—Last week your correspondent “ Homo” drew attention 
to the need of some free time of leisure for agricultural 
labourers. It may interest your readers to know that a 
Saturday half-holiday is already the practice on some 
estates. I have recently given it to the labourers on the 
farms that are in my own hands, and on which about two 
hundred men and lads are employed. They leave work at 
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1 p.m. on Saturdays except during the periods of hay and 
corn harvest. The carters, foggers, shepherds, &c., arrange 
among themselves for alternate weeks, or such other modifica- 
tions as may be rendered necessary by the special requirements 
of their work. I do not anticipate that the loss of from four 
to five hours’ labour weekly will materially affect the work of 
the farms, and the men will doubtless work with more zeal 
on Saturday morning. I trust the time is not far distant 
when all landowners and tenant farmers will see their way to 
granting this much-appreciated boon to their labourers. But 
it is much to be desired that the arrangement should be of a 
voluntary and friendly nature and not under State legislation 
or compulsion.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8S. WanTAGE. 

Lockinge, Berks. 

[We most heartily agree with Lady Wantage as to the need 
for more leisure for the agricultural labourer, and also as to 
the importance of obtaining this through voluntary effort, and 
not by the harsh and undiscriminating hand of the State. It is 
clearly far easier to obtain it on big than on small farms, 
Yet everyone tells us—and from many points of view we 
agree—that the State should encourage the small business 
as against the big!—Ep. Spectator.) 





PORTUGUESE POLITICAL PRISONERS. 
(To rue Epitor oy tue “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—On Tuesday, November 4th, the Portuguese Minister 
in Madrid, Senbor José de Relvas, in a series of statements 
to the special correspondent of the New York Herald, made a 
valiant effort not merely to defend the Costa autocracy, but, 
still more daring, to maintain that no defence was necessary. 
While allowing for the unhappy position of a Minister obliged 
to put the best face on a more than awkward situation, I 
nevertheless must point out that the time has long gone by 
when such official eulogies, however eloquent and skilful, can 
serve any useful purpose. Of what avail to assert the bene- 
volence of the Republic and the devotion of the people to their 
present rulers when the whole of Europe knows that the rate 
of emigration bas more than trebled in the last three years P 
Senhor de Relvas implies that the exodus from Portugal 
took place in 1910, immediately after the Revolution, and 
was confined to Royalists who refused allegiance to the 
new régime. He states that very few Royalists remained; 
he omits to state that the prisons are crowded with those 
who did remain, and that the injustice, cruelty, and vio- 
lence of the Government towards Royalists and suspected 
Royalists were so flagrant that in 191] and 1912 fair-minded 
Republicans and Socialists protested, and declared this 
tyranny would utterly destroy the prestige of the young 
Republic. Senhor de Relvas asserts that the Monarchy fell 
because it strengthened the religious Orders “against the 
people’s will,” and that the people are “essentially Republican.” 
Whether the Portuguese Government is Monarchist or 
Republican is a matter of indifference to the average English- 
man; but all well-informed Englishmen are aware that the 
vast majority of the agricultural population of Portugal is 
Catholic and Royalist, and that the Republic is not the 
Republic of Portugal, but the Republic of Lisbon. There is, 
however, one way in which this Lisbon Republic might yet 
win the confidence of the entire country, and that is by giving 
a general amnesty to all political offenders. Senbor de 
Relvas “smiles” at Monarchist risings, but he carefully avoids 
all mention of Republican risings, Socialist risings, Syndicalist 
risings. It is, of course, necessary to his argument that he 
should ignore them; yet it is in vain to ignore events which 
are known to ail the world. A Republic might yet take root 
in Portugal, but it will not be the Republic of Affonso Costa 
and the Carbonarios. It would be a Republic under which 
liberty and justice existed in reality, and not merely as an 
official euaphemism.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Tenison. 
Yokes Court, near Sittingbourne, Kent. 


THE GOVERNMENT OPIUM MONOPOLY IN JAVA. 
(To rue Evitor or tus “Srectator.”) 

S1r,—I am now able to give precise information on this 

question. The profit derived from the Dutch Government in 

Java from its opium monopoly is £1,500,000 a year (18,000,000 

guiden). The Government purebases crude opium from British 

India, and completes its preparation at the Government opium 








a 
manufactory in Batavia. From thence it is distributed through. 
out the country for sale retail at the Government agencies, 
The Government bas recently shown signs of an awakening 
conscience, and has declared its intention gradually to diminish 
its sales of opium until the vice ceases to exist in Java. Ina 
few towns no opium is sold by the Government, and, in a 
few, it is sold only to Chinamen; buat, when we consider the 
enormous income now derived by the Government from this 
source, it is difficult to believe in this declared programme of 
gradual extinction (and, if the Government be sincere, why 
should the process be gradual?). In Djokja I always see 
number of native purchasers when I pass the “ Opium Verkoop 
Plaats,” and they present the most miserable appearance, 
Some are almost paralyzed, and all bear the stamp of the 
drug. The Government has estublished a complete monopoly, 
If the Government opium manufactory were to be closed to-day, 
the vice would be at once stamped out im Java.—I am, Sir, &e, 

Djokjakarta, Java : BERTRAND SHADWELL, 
October 11th, 1913. 





THE LATE MR. JOHN BELCHER, 
[To rus Eprror or tue “Srecraror.’’) 
Srr,—Mr. John Belcher, the leader of the architectuya} 
profession in England, is dead, and the daily journals have 
told us little—in many cases nothing—about him. Archi. 
tecture, although—perhaps because—it is the only art that can 
be seen for nothing, does not appeal to the public, and there. 
fore these leaders of public opinion refuse to lead it towards 
the recognition of those artists to whom we owe the buildings 
which, for good or bad, are ever before our eyes, exercising 
a quiet but steady influence on our lives. John Belcher 
designed many works that are known to the average 
Londoner. He tackled the complex problem of the modern 
shop front in Whiteley’s Stores in Westbourne Grove, in 
Messrs. Mappin’s building in Oxford dtreet, and elsewhere, 
and in Electra House in the City he designed a great 
business palace with a boldness of scale and refinement of 
detail that for the first time gave us a commercial building 
that could compare in dignity and finish with an Italian 
Renaissance palace. An earlier work, the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in Swan Court, off Moorgate Street, 
though a small building, is well known as the finest thing 
of its kind that London possesses. It has been called the 
gem of modern architecture, and Mr.Norman Shaw, I believe, 
endorsed that view. Faced with the difficulty of an awkward 
site in a small gloomy court, Belcher’s genius was spurred by 
these limitations to invent and refine to the keenest point so 
that everything would combine to a rich and culminating 
effect. He sought out such sculptors as the late Harry Bates 
and Mr. Thornycroft to enrich his design, with a result that 
stands almost alone in modern work. Inside and outside 
the building is wrought like a treasure casket. Yet there is 
nothing little in any part of it. The architect was strongly 
influenced by the Genoese palaces when he made this design 
Later he showed signs of coming under the fascination of the 
Dogana at Venice. One of his latest works (in company with 
Mr. Joas) was the hall of the Royal Society of Medicine, near 
Cavendish Square, which has a monumental quality that places 
it among the very finest modern works in England. His 
country-bouse practice was not large, but Morden Grange, 
Blackheath, shows how thoroughly he understood the 
principles of Renaissance domestic architecture, and how 
beautifully and resourcefully he could apply them. His 
architecture will long remain an intluence in English art, 
and although his “free Renaissance manner” has led 
astray many architects who had not his sense of refinement 
and large grasp for composing a building, it makes for life 
and colour and is founded on real scholarship. The famous 
publication, Later Renaissance Architecture in England, which 
he and Mr. Mervyn Macartney produced, also strongly 
affected contemporary English architecture towards the 
appreciation of our more formal and scholarly heritage from 
the past. Moreover, Belcher’s work and this book influenced 
also the present splendid movement in American architecture. 
Although he was President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects at the time when the International Congress of 
Architects was held in London, he was never knighted, and 
he was only elected a Royal Academician in 1909. True he 
first won public attention by securing the Colchester Towa 
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: tition, but he bad no special gift for com- 
or so although, after Norman Shaw, the 
English architect with the greatest gift for the monumental, 
he never secured & Government commission. The architec- 
taral profession, I believe, would willingly have spared, amongst 
others, the present South Kensington Museum for the com- 
pletion of Belcher’s splendid design, which was unsuccessful 
in that competition. In private life he was a simple and 
modest gentleman, with a keen interest in and much know- 
ledge of music, and a heart of singular charity.—I am, 


Sir, key Z. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION: AN 
INTERNATIONAL DINNER. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 


Sir,—May I direct the attention of your readers to the 
international dinner in support of the principle of propor- 
tional representation, to be held at the Holborn Restaurant, 
on Wednesday, December 3rd? Its purpose is to demonstrate 
the growing acceptance of this principle in all democratic 
countries, and, at the same time, to emphasize the need of 
making effective provision for the representation of minorities 
in those constitutional rearrangements which now seem to 
be inevitable. The composition of the influential Committee 
which, under the Presidency of Earl Grey, is organizing this 
international demonstration, gives some indication of the 
remarkable progress the movement is making in this country. 
The list contains Unionists of all types, among them being 
Lord Milner, Sir William Anson, Mr. F. E. Smith, Lord 
Robert Cecil, and Mr. Leslie Scott; representative Liberals, 
including Lord Loreburn, the ex-Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Alfred Mond, and Mr. Thomas Burt; Labour leaders, such 
as Mr. G. H. Roberts and Mr. Philip Snowden. But, in 
addition to those actively engaged in politics, many persons 
of high distinction in law, in literature, in science, and in 
movements for social amelioration have joined the Committee. 
Among them are Sir Edward Fry, Sir John Macdonell, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Sir Henry Erle Richards, and Professor 
J. H. Morgan; Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. H. G. 
Wells; Lord Rayleigh, Sir Felix Schuster, Mr. John A. 
Hobson, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, and Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 
Promises of attendance have already been received from 
distinguished members of foreign parliaments. The repre- 
sentatives of Belgium—they will be able to speak from 
fourteen years’ experience of proportional representation— 
will include Count Goblet d’Alviella, Vice-President of the 
Senate. The French Parliamentary group for electoral 
reform, which is engaged in passing its Bill through the 
Chamber for a second time, will send its chairman, M. Charles 
Benoist, and a considerable number of senators and deputies. 
Full particulars as to the dinner and information as to the 
aims of the Proportional Representation Society will gladly 
be forwarded on application.—I am, Sir, &c., 
179 St. Stephen’s House, Joun H. Humpureys, 


Westminster, S.W. Secretary, Proportional 
Representation Society, 





WEST POINT OFFICERS AND THE REBELLION: 


[To tae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”) 


Srr,—In the concluding notice of Lord Lyons, Lord Cromer 
states that the eariy defeats of the Federal armies “ were 
largely due to the fact that the majority of the officers trained 
at West Point were Southerners.” Lord Cromer’s statement 
is in a familiar form and is one that is widely believed. Asa 
matter of fact, nut one-fourth of the officers of the United 
States Army resigned in 1861 to join the Confederacy. 
Before the actual commencement of hostilities there were 
741 officers in the service, and of this number there were eight 
dismissed and took no part on either side; nine resigned and 
took no part on either side; 168, or 224 per cent., resigned and 
joined in the rebellion; 556, or 75 per cent., remained in the 
service. From Bull Run to Appomattox the army of the 
Potomac was under the command of officers trained at West 
Point, as were the commanders of the western armies.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun L. Stewart. 
South Bethlehem, Pennsylvaniae 
October 31st, 1913, 





SLIDELL AND MASON. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—In reading the Life of Lord Lyons by Lord Newton, I 
find on page 74, regarding the embarkation of Slidell and 
Mason, that he says: “ They were accordingly conveyed in an 
American ship from Port Warren to Provincetown, and there 
embarked on a British warship for Halifax, it having been 
expressly stipulated that the transfer should not take place 
at night. From Halifax they proceeded subsequently to 
Europe.” What happened was this. In December, 1861, the 
‘Rinaldo,’ Commander William Hewett, left Staten Island, 
New York, under sealed orders, directing him to proceed to 
Provincetown, Cape Cod, to embark Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason and their secretaries. On the afternoon of January Ist, 
1862, a small tug-steamer flying American colours went along- 
side H.M.S. ‘Rinaldo’ with the four gentlemen on board; 
they were transferred to Commander Hewett’s charge on 
board the ‘ Rinaldo,’ and the ship immediately proceeded to 
sea, en route for Halifax. Such severe weather, however, was 
encountered outside that on the 5th Commander Hewett was 
obliged to bear up for Bermuda, which was reached on the 
9th. He left again on the 10th, arriving at St. Thomas on the 
14th, when Messrs. Slidell and Mason and the secretaries 
embarked for England in the R.M. steamer ‘ Las Platas.’ For 
these details I am indebted to Admiral Alington, who was 
then first lieutenant of the ‘Rinaldo.’ I was in the ‘St. 
George,’ on the same station, at the time, and spent many 
years afterwards with Sir William Hewett, from whom I 
often heard the story. I must apologize to Lord Newton for 
correcting this very slight error.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8 Montagu Square, W. James Bruce, Admiral. 





DRIVER CAUDLE. 


(To tax Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 


Srzr,—Your correspondent last week, “H. W. H.,” does not 
seem to have grasped the point of my former letter to you. I 
never suggested that liability to be tried for manslaughter 
would seriously affect the safety of the travelling public. I 
expressed the opinion that the verdict and sentence on Driver 
Caudle were inevitable and just, whatever clemency, justifi- 
able or not, might be exercised afterwards. Does “H. W. H.” 
really deny that there is no parallel between drivers of public 
road vehicles and public rail vehicles ? With your leave I will 
repeat the illustration I gave in my former letter. 

“Supposing the driver of a motor omnibus were to drive past 

the uplifted arm of a constable, instead of past a signal at danger, 
and asaresult crash into another motor omnibus and kill and 
injure some passengers, would a jury or judge let him off any more 
lightly, or as lightly, as in the Aisgill case?” 
And I went on to give a parallel case at Ipswich where the 
driver of a motor lorry, who had caused death and injury, 
received the same sentence as Caudle. “H. W. H.” also 
says that the duties of a motor omnibus driver and of a 
locomotive driver are essentially different. But surely he 
knows that in both cases a schedule time is laid down, and 
that both men are responsible for obeying orders and 
avoiding danger. As a matter of fact, I can tell him that 
the motor omnibus driver has probably a far barder task, 
and undergoes more strain, physical and mental, than the 
driver of the average locomotive. Like many others, I am 
glad that Caudle was liberated, and agree with you that bis 
prosecution in the special circumstances may have been 
a mistake. But I still think that the legal responsibility 
for carelessness on the part of a driver, resulting in death 
and injury, should be upheld. If, however, this theory is to 
be done away with, let the driver of the road vehicle be 
treated equally as leniently as the driver of a vehicle on 
rails. That is all motorists ask, and their demand is logical 
and just.—I am, Sir, &c., MontTaau, 


62 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





MR. ARNOLD MITCHELL’S £110 COTTAGE, 


(To rus Eptror ov tue “Srectator.”’} 


Srzr,—Undoubtedly there is a superficial resemblance between 
Mr. Troup’s scheme and that of my standard cottage. The vital 
differences are: (1) That in materials and design my scheme 
muy be built almost anywhere, since it complies with the by- 
laws of the large majority of local authorities. (2) That the 
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preblem.—I am, Sir, &e., 
17 Hanover Square. 


ARNOLD MITCHELL. 


[We cannot print any further letters on this point in the 


eottage discussion. —Ep. Spectator.) 





“PLABBY AND INSIPID GENIALITY.” 
(To tus Eviror or tae “ Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—The Prime Minister certainly hit the nail on the head 
in his warning at the recent meeting in the Queen’s Hall lest 
those who contemplate what is called “social service” spoil it 
by that kind of manner which he stigmatized as “the worst 
of all things.” Mr. Asquith wisely assumed that it might be 
found not only in one particular class; and that an insincere 
and pretentious patronage in one set of people might have its 
counterpart in a weak servility among another set. It may 
interest some readers of the Spectator to note that the kind 
of manner which Mr. Asquith deprecated seems to have been 
detected by that shrewd observer, George Herbert, though he 
gave itanother name. He wrote:— 
“ Doe all things like a man; not sneakingly : 
Think the King sees thee still, for his King does. 
Simpering is but a lay-hypocrisie ; 
Give it a corner, and the clue undoes.” 
The word “simpering” seems pretty nearly to describe that 
“flabby and insipid geniality” which, whether in layman or 
cleric, “is the worst of all things,” because it is but a hollow 
counterfeit of one of the best.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Draper. 





EVICTED PEASANTS’ HUMOUR. 
(To tux Eprror or tux “Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—On p. 689 of the Supplement to your issue of Nov. Ist 
last, as a specimen of the humour of the sixteenth-century 
evicted peasant, are quoted the following lines :— 
“Mr. Pratt, your sheep are very fat, 
And we thank you for that ; 
We have left you the skins to pay your wife’s pins, 
And you must thank us for that.” 
I do not think they are nearly so old, for the incident to which 
they refer occurred in the parish of Clent, then in Stafford- 
shire, now in Worcestershire, some hundred years ago. Mr. 
John Pratt was the tenant of a farm called Thicknall, and 
his sheep were stolen and the skins left, with practically the 
same lines as those above attached to them—in deference to 
local dialect the last line ran, “And you must thank ‘we’ 
for that.” In the adjoining parish of Halesowen, a Mr. Page 
was tenant of Lutley farm, and was visited about the same 
time by presumably the same gang of thieves. One morning 
his gander was seen wandering about with a packet tied to its 
neck. Ona paper containing some coppers were written these 
lines :— 
“Mr. Page, don’t be in a rage, 
And if you are, it’s no wonder; 
We've taken your geese for a penny apiece, 
And left the money with the gander.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Rome: November Sth. 





PLAGIARISM OR COINCIDENCE ? 


[To rue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.” } 

Sir,—lIf your correspondent will turn to Hogg’s Jacobite 
Relics he will find the ballad, “It was a’ for our rightfu 
King,” in every respect identical with the poem by Burns 
from which he quotes. The authorship of this song is 
traditionally ascribed to Captain Ogilvie (a son of Sir David 
Ogilvie, second Baronet, of Inverquharity), who accompanied 
King James on his Irish expeditions, was present at the battle 
of the Boyne, followed his Royal master into exile, and 
was subsequently killed in an engagement on the banks of 
the Riine in 1695. (See Hogg’s note to Song XV.; also The 
Scottish Nation, vol. iii, p. 261.) New turn to Lockhart’s 
edition of Scott’s Poetical Works (Appendix to Rokeby, 
Note 2, L.), and your correspondent will find Sir Walter's 
own note as follows :— 


cost of my standard cottage in brick and tile is practically 
one-half the cost of Mr. Troup’s design in the same materials. 
I leave it to others to determine which cottage solves the 





old Scottish ballad, of which I only recollected two verses when 
the first edition of Rokeby was published. Mr. Thomas Sheri 
kindly pointed out to me an entire copy of this beautiful song, 
which seems to express the fortunes of some follower of the Stuart 
family.” 
Scott Donglass, in his edition of Burns (Edinburgh, 1872), 
records his belief that the ballad was wholly the composition 
of Burns; Allan Cunningham, on the other hand, says of 
it :— 

“It is, nevertheless, probable that the Poet rather beantified or 
amended some ancient strain which he had discovered, than wrote 
it wholly from his own heart and fancy.” 


—I am, Sir, &., ARCADES Ampo, 





[To tae Eprror oF tuz “Sprcrator.”} 

Sir,—With reference to the question, “ Plagiarism or 
Coincidence ?” raised by a correspondent in your issue of 
November 8th, 1 beg to state that the stanza he quotes (the 
third) of “The Farewell,” by Robert Burns, was used by 
Sir Walter Scott in the “Rover's Adieu,” which, with other 
beautiful ballads, originally appeared in Rokeby, published 
in 1813. “The Farewell” was eontributed by Burns to 
Johnson’s Musewm im the year 1796, and was unsigned, 
probably because of its Jacobitish sentiments. It was not 
until 1839 that it became known that Burns had sent the 
song to Johnson, therefore Sir Walter knew nothing of 
Burns’s claim. It is possible that both Burns and Scott 
adopted the stanzas so bighly praised by Ruskin and 
Tennyson from the chap-book ballad of “ Mally Stewart.” 
Your correspondent, however, can obtain full information on 
these points from Henley and Henderson’s Centenary Burns 
(re-issue 1901), vol. iii, in a note at pp. 453-436.—I am, Six, 
&e., C. M. Campsenu, 

The Elder Library, Govan. 


{To tux Eprror or Tus “Srscraror.” } 


Srr,—One of your correspondents has touched on Scott's 
delightful lyric, “A Weary Lot is Thine, Fair Maid.” Can 
you find room for a concluding stanza, written, I think, by an 
Irishwoman ?P— 


“ The lady heard, while grief and scorn 

Were mantling on her brew, 

‘A weary lot I might have borne, 
But not thine altered vow. 

Beneath thy bearing bold and free 
I deemed thy heart was true; 

But false to honour, love, and me, 
For evermore adieu,’ 

She cried— 

‘For evermore adieu !”” 


—I am, Sir, &e., Pappy, 





GEOLOGICAL DAYS. 

(To tae Eprror or tue “Sprecrator.”} 

Srr,—In your issue of November Ist there is a quotation from 
Thackeray that “We have God’s own word (in His com- 
mandments) that He made the world in six days, and yet 
geologists tell us that it took millions of years to make— 
Quien sabe?” This subject offered no difficulty to the page of 
an Oxford don, who, on asking him if he liked his new place 
and if the butler was kind to him, received the reply, “I likes 
my place, sir, but I don’t know about the butler. He says 
the days in Genesis was days of twenty-four hours, and I 
knows they was periods.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. Fox. 





THE MORAL OBLIGATION TO BE INTELLIGENT. 
{To tue Epiror ov tue “ Srecraror.”] 


Srr,—In the Spectator for October 18th you devote an editorial 
to my essay on “The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent,” 
which appeared in the October number of the Hibbert Journal. 
I ask the privilege of your columns to correct one of your 
statements. In reference to my contention that our modern 
problems are peculiarly such as must be solved by intelligence, 
you write: “ All this, so he says, applies in a greater degrea 
to England than to America. ‘ The old world,’ he says, ‘is in 
prison.’ She seeks a key to let herself out.” These statements 
do not occur in my essay. You put quotation marks around 
some of your words, but they are your words and not mine. 
They muy have been suggested by a passage dealing with 
present problems in America; not only, however, does what I 





“The last verse of this song is taken from the fragment of an 


there say apply primarily to America, but my phrase reads 
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cine modere world,” which for your own purposes you have 
changed to “ the old world” and have placed in quotation 
marks. The whole passage, on page 182 of the Hibbert 
Journal, is as follows: “‘ Courage and steadfastness we cannot 
do without, so long as two men dwell on the earth ; but it is 
time to discriminate in our praise of these virtues. If you 
want to get out of prison, what you need is the key to the 
Jock. If you cannot get that, have courage and steadfastness. 
Perbaps the modern world has got into a kind of prison, and 
what is needed is the key to the lock.” Nowhere in the essay 
do I say that my contention applies to England in a greater 
degree than to America. I say specifically that it applies to 
both countries alike—witness the passage towards the bottom 
of page 182 of the Hibbert Journal, beginning, ‘“‘ We Americans 
face the same problems.”—I am, Sir, &c. JOHN ExskIne. 

Hamilton Hall, Columbia University, New York : 

October 18th, 1913. 

[We greatly regret that quotation marks should have been 
appended to what the writer of the article meant, not as a 
quotation, but merely as his interpretation of Mr. Erskine’s 
meaning. We can only say, “ Nostra culpa.”—Ep. Spectator. } 





ART AND THE CAMERA. 

(To tue En:tor or tux “ Srectator.”] 
S1n,—My ambition as a critic is always to talk the plainest 
sense in the simplest English. I am therefore greatly troubled 
by your reviewer's comment upon my “puzzling” aesthetics. 
I bate puzzling aesthetics, and always suspect everything— 
except, of course, poetry—that cannot be put in the clearest 
prose. But, however puzzling my aesthetics may be, surely 
I cannot have suggested any sympathy with the photographic 
theory of comedy, which your reviewer very wisely refuses to 
accept. Photographic artis nonsense. Does not the passage 
from my book, which your reviewer has quoted, clearly show 
that his comment is a non sequitur? He has attributed to 
me, without evidence, a theory of art which I am moved in 
and out of season to expose. Let me put the quoted passage 
and your reviewer’s comment side by side. The quoted 
passage runs :— 

“The artist must himself be sincere. Only so long as he obeys 
an impulse to express the thing he sees, reaching into the uncon- 
quered spaces of life, is he protected against falsehood. Responding 
to a genuine inspiration, he will leave the moral result of his 
endeavours to look after itself. But if he is, as an artist, innmoral; 
if he repeats a message which he has not himself realized imagina- 
tively, he is then at the mercy of mischance. Congreve, though 
not one of the very great artists of the world, was within his limits 
sincere. He is, therefore, saved not only artistically but morally. 
Vanbrugh, who accepted without examination artistic conventions 
which had no real relation to the truth he might otherwise have 
expressed is, both ways, inevitably damned.” 

And here is your reviewer's comment :— 

“It is difficult to agree with Mr. Palmer in his theory that 
truthfulness and sincerity of representation (qualities possessed 
by every photograph) are the criteria of the moral value of a 
work of art.” 

In what sense does a camera “ express the thing it sees,” or 
“reach into the unconquered spaces of life”? Only a few 
individuals in any generation see life at all—in the sense that 
they see it with their own eyes and not as they have been 
taught to see it with the eyes of the greater poets and thinkers. 
The vision of which I write is more than a physical impres- 
sion upon the retina. I ask you to print this letter because 
the view your reviewer seems to impute to me is one I 
particularly abhor.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN PALMER. 

10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





GRACE BEFORE AND AFTER MEAT. 
(To tas Eprror or Tue “‘ Srecrator.’’] 

Si1zr,—Your correspondent desiring forms of grace before meat 
stipulates that they shall bein English. He may not object 
to be reminded of two in Scots. Sir Robert Grierson of Lag, 
scourge of Covenanters, used the following :— 

“Oh, Lord! we’re aye gangin’ and we're aye gettin’. We should 
aye be comin’ to Thee, but we’re aye forgettin’.” 
The other is Burns's well-known one :— 


“Some hae meat, and canna eat; 
And some can eat that want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 


And sae—the Lord be thankit.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Monreith. 





[To tux Eprton ov rue “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srtz,—In reply to your correspondent I know of no more 
beautiful and appropriate form of grace before meat than the 
second verse of the 103rd Psalm in the Authorized Version. 
“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits.” 
It is (1) brief and pithy; (2) reverent; and (3) in English 
words, and very ancient.—I am, Sir, &., 
H. 8S. CasHen anp WATERFORD. 
The Palace, Waterford. 





[To ruz Epiton ov rus “ Srecrator.”} 
S1r,—What grace can be more brief, pithy, and reverent than 
that of the German peasant :— 
“ Komm, Herr Jesu, sei unser Gast, 
Und segne was Du uns bescheret hast.” 

(*Come, Lord Jesus, be our Guest, and bless what Thou hast 
provided for us.”) 
When we were little children we often played “ keeping 
house” with our dolls, and always insisted upon their saying 
“grace” both before and after meals, I do not know the 
origin of the rhymes, but these are what our good old nurse 
taught us:— 


Before food: “Grace in the parlour, 


Grace in the hall, 
Grace in the kitchen, 
Or Grace not at all.” 
“ We thank little fishes 
For filling our dishes— 
‘A bout, a bout, & bout,’ ” 
—I an, Sir, &., K. RApciirre Cooxs. 


Cheriton, Wilton Park Road, Shanklin. 


After food: 





(To tus Epiron or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Here are some forms of “Grace before Meat” for 
M. Smith to choose from: (1) “May God supply the 
wants of others and give us grateful hearts”; (2) “ For 
these and all His mercies God’s Holy name be praised”; 
(3) “ Lord, bless these Thy gifts to our use and ourselves to: 
Thy service.” The following longer form (with variations) 
is in daily use at many Cambridge colleges: “ Benedie, 
Domine, nobis, et his tuis donis quae de tua largitate 
sumus sumpturi, et concede ut illis salubriter nutriti tibi 
debitum obsequium praestare valeamus per Jesum Christum, 
Dominum et Servatorem nostrum. Amen.”’—I am, Sir, &e., 
8. A. D. 





[To tue Epiror or rue “ Srecrator,”’] 
S1z,—Your correspondent, M. Smith, asks for a pithy yet 
reverent “grace before meat.” I wonder if she knows the 
following quaint verse of Herrick’s, which I venture to send :~ 
* Here, a little child, I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand. 
Cold as paddocks tho’ they be, 
Here I lift them up to Thee, 
For a benison to fall 
On our meat, and on us all.— Amen.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., S. V. ANNAND, 


The King’s School, Peterborough. 





[To rug Evitor or tue “ Srectator,”’} 

Srr,—In Charles Lamb’s essay, “‘ Grace Before Meat,” he tells 
of a pleasant school-fellow, C. V. L., who, when importuned 
for a grace, used to inquire, “Is there no clergyman here?” 
significantly adding “ Thank God.” May not these two words, 
thus wittily but irreverently spoken, when spoken reverently 
form an impressive and sufficient grace, fulfilling as they du 
all the requirements of your correspondent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

9 Warleigh Road, Brighton. C. SHarp. 





(To tue Epitor ov tue “Srecrator.”] 
Sir, —A common Oxford form is, or was, as follows: 
Before, “ Benedictus benedicat”; after, “ Benedicto bene- 
dicatur.”—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED FAWKES. 
The Vicarage, Ashby St. Ledgers, Rugby. 





[To tue Epirron or tue “Srectaros,”] 
Sir,—May I suggest the following form of grace before 
meat as brief and reverent P—*‘ Bless, O Lord God, these 
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Thy gifts to our use and us to Thy service.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., M. 
Oxford. 
[We have been obliged to hold over a number of letters on 
this subject.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








NOTICE.—W hen.“ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


CUDLAWE. 
{The village, of Cudlawe, in Sussex, was given to Earl Roger Montgomery 
after the Battle of Hastings. It formerly belonged to Earl Godwin. It was 
submerged by the sea some two or three centuries ago. } 





NEVER again along the village street 

Shall children play, or in deep-rutted lanes 
Gather great bunches of the meadow-sweet, 

Or ride at sunset on the loaded wains 
Half-buried in the warm and scented hay. 

No lovers linger in the friendly dark 
Of moonless nights ; and all the summer's day 

In the farm homesteads, silence ; no dogs bark ; 
There is no movement and no sound beside 

The circling curlews’ oft-repeated call, 
A plaintive cry; and when the ebbing tide 

Is lowest there is but a broken wall, 
The fragment of a dwelling made by bands 
How long since dead! far out upon the sands. 

Moray Datron. 








BOOKS. 


—_—~e—_— 
SCOTT'S LAST EXPEDITION.* 
Tue finest of modern tales of heroism in exploration has been 
produced in a manner worthy of the men concerned in it and 
the deeds they performed. Infinite care has been lavished on the 
preparation of the two noble volumes before us. For one thing, 
no work of travel known to us has been so wonderfully illus- 
trated. Mr. Ponting’s photographs and Dr. Wilson’s sketches 
in colour are in themselves things of beauty quite apart from 
their scientific value. Captain Scott’s journals, continued till 
the pencil dropped. from his dying hand, have been carefully 
edited by Mr. Huxley, and the narrative supplemented, where 
possible, by extracts from his letters. It was fitting that Sir 
Clements Markham, the father of modern Polar exploration, 
should write the preface, and in his few words he emphasizes the 
scientific character of the enterprise, its intention to push a little 
farther back the bounds of our ignorance. “The principal aim 
of this great man—for he rightly has his niche among the 
Polar Dii majores—was the advancement of knowledge.” The 
expedition was no wild adventure, but perhaps the most 
completely equipped of all that have entered Polar waters. 
It has brought back an immense quantity of valuable meteoro- 
logical, magnetic, tidal, and geological observations, and in 
the second volume we are given these results. There, too, 
we find the narratives of the subsidiary expeditions—the 
geological exploration of the Western Mountains, the ascent 
of Erebus, the various voyages of the ‘Terra Nova,’ and, not 
least, the two journeys second in boldness and hardship only to 
the Polar journey itself—that of Wilson, Bowers, and Cherry- 
Garrard in mid-winter to Cape Crozier, and the northern 
expedition undertaken by Lieutenant Campbell’s party, in the 
course of which they had to spend a winter shut up in an igloo 
with the roughest of food and comforts. In the second 
volume, too, we are given Dr. Atkinson’s story of the search 
for the lost explorers in November, 1912, and the finding of 
the hut with its three dead inmates. Is it too much to ask 
that as soon as possible Scott’s journal, with Dr. Atkinson’s 


—— oo ee 








* Scott's Last Expedition. Arranged by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by 
Sir Clements RE. Markiam 


. ‘@vols. London: Smith, Elder and Co. [42s, net.) 





— 
sequel, be given tothe public in some cheap and accessible 
form? Iltis so great a tale that we should like it reag by 
every man and boy in the British Empire. 

The world is sufficiently familiar with the main lines of 
Scott’s story, but read in his own words it is greater, simpler 
more moving than even our first conception of it. He had 
remarkable literary gifts, and had he been spared would have 
shaped his journal into a different form. Again and again 
we come on notes which he culls “ impressions ”—disjointed 
phrases describing weather and scenery—which were evidently 
jottings which he meant to work up into finished pictures, 
Perhaps it is better as it is, for in these unstudied sentenges 
there is something of the living voice. It has all the sadness 
of a story of which one knows the end, and where the hope 
and gaiety seem ironic in view of the ultimate tragedy. But 
that is only the subjective view of the too well-informed 
reader, for the journal shows no premonition of disaster, 
Its note is optimism, enterprise, and the delights of good 
comradeship. The whole party, officers and men, were bound 
together in a common spirit of sportsmanship, and the storm 
they encountered after leaving New Zealand, and the twenty 
anxious days spent in the Pack, convinced their leader that 
he could count upon his men in any emergency. Nothing is 
more delightful in the journal than the appreciative character 
sketches which he draws of his colleagues. We constantly 
find one or other referred to with the note, “I think I like him 
more every day.” The Russian boys, the seamen, the scientists, 
all were embraced in the same generous appreciation. 
* Keohane says, ‘Come on, lad; you'll be getting to the Pole’ 
by way of cheering his animal—all the party are cheerful 
there never was a better set of people.” Again :— 

“There are no strained relations in the hut, and nothing mor 

emphatically evident than the universally amicable spirit which is 
shown on all occasions. Such a state of affairs would be delight- 
fully surprising under any conditions, but it is much more so when 
one remembers the diverse assortment of our company.... 
To-night, Oates, captain in a smart cavalry regiment, has been 
‘scrapping’ over chairs and tables with Debenham, a young 
Australian student.” 
The winter quarters at Cape Evans were a hive of happy 
industry. Lectures and magic-lantern shows filled up the 
evenings, and the great dinner to celebrate Mid-winter Day is 
described with the gusto of a bump-supper. In passing, it 
should be noticed that the same wise routine was followed 
during the next winter, when the remnant at Cape Evans 
were waiting with heavy hearts for the spring and the 
news of their lost comrades. Word of Amundsen came in 
February, 1911, Lieutenant Campbell having found him in 
the Bay of Whales, but Scott had no foolish desire to race, 
though his heart seems to have sunk when he heard of the 
equipment of the Norwegians. “The proper, as well as the 
wiser, course for us,” so runs the entry in the journal, “is 
to proceed exactly as though this had not happened. To go 
forward and do our best for the honour of the country 
without fear or panic.” 

Few will read without emotion the story of the great 
journey which began from the edge of the Barrier on the 
Ist of November, 1912. The pony transport proved slow, 
and the motor sledges were more trouble than they were 
worth. By the 10th of December the Barrier had been 
crossed and the ascent of the Beardmore Glacier begun. The 
wealher was atrocious, and where Shackleton bad found 
hard blue ice there was nothing but soft snow. As the sledges 
were now being dragged by hand the strain became severe, and 
the time table which Scott had drawn out went seriously wrong. 
Dr. Atkinson’s supporting party returned on the 18th of the 
month, and the last party, that of Commander Evans, on the 3rd 
of January, and Scott, Wilson, Oates, Bowers, and P.O. Evans 
pushed on alone. It was a bitter disappointment for some of 
the returning parties, who kad come so far and were unable 
to get to their goal. Scott was hopeful. “So here we are 
practically on the summit and up-to-date in the provisicn line. 
We ought to get through.” The entries are full of praise for 
his companions; Evans, “a giant worker with a remarkable 
headpiece”; Wilson, “quiet, careful, dexterous, tough a8 
steel”; Bowers, ‘a marvel—he is thoroughly enjoying him- 
self”; Oates, “goes hard the whole time.” But the labour 
soon became terrible. “None of us ever had such hard work 
before.” On the 16th they came in sight of the Norwegians’ 
flag and knew that they had been forestalled. ‘“ All the day 
dreams must go”—runs the entry. On the 18th they turned to 
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the eight bundred miles of solid dragging before them if 
were to win home. “ Great God! this is an awful place, 
and terrible enough: for us to have laboured to it without 
the reward of priority.” The horrors of the return journey 
can searcely be imagined. P.O. Evans fell ill from frostbite 

d concussion, and died descending the Beardmore Glacier. 
-s the 22nd of February the four survivors bad begun the 
mee crossing of the Barrier ice, sick, wearied out, and yet 
pressing on against time owing to the lateness of the season. 
The shortage of oil at the depots was the next blow, and presently 
frosthite assailed them, und then one day Oates, who was very 
near death, walked out into the blizzard and did not return. 
« Tt was the act of a brave man and an English gentleman. 
We all hope to meet the end in a similar spirit, and assuredly 
the end is not far.” They struggled on for two days’ marches 
and got within eleven miles of the depot at One Ton ca mp. Then 
the blizzard came down on them, and there was nothing for it 
but to stay in the tent and wait for death. These last days 
were employed by Scott in writing letters to the relations of 
his companions to comfort them in their bereavement, and to 
his friends to bid them farewell. They had the means with 
them of finding peace, but they resolved “to stick it out to 
the end.” There was no thought of self, no taint of fear in 
that heroic brotherhood. Scott could write of Wilson, “ His 
eves have a comfortable blue look of hope, and his mind 
is peaceful with the satisfaction of his faith in regarding 
himself as part of the great scheme of the Almighty.” And 
then comes the last entry in the journal: “It seems a pity, 
but I do not think I can write more.” Such a scene is too 
sacred for common praise, but if the memory of it will live 
in our history, this record of it, eloquent with the grave 
simplicity of another world, should endure among the 
treasures of the English tongue. 

Eight months later Dr. Atkinson’s party found the tent 
and learned the truth which they bad already guessed. 
Besides the journal and letters they found many geological 
specimens which Wilson, a scientist to the last, had dragged 
with him from the Beardmore Glacier. They built the cairn 
of which we have all heard, and some words of the leader 
may close this last and greatest saga of the snows: “There 
alone in their greatness they will lie without change or bodily 
decay, with the most fitting tomb in the world above them.” 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.* 

Sm Epwarp Cook knows what a biography ought to be, 
and has given us here a capital example of the art. It is 
written to the scale of the importance of the various events 
in Florence Nightingale’s life, and never wanders into his- 
torical matters not strictly relevant to her career. It would be 
so easy to say, “A history of Florence Nightingale is a history 
of the Crimean war” or “of the Royal Army Medical Corps.” 
Sir Edward Cook is never in danger from such a literary 
trap. And as he has had all the papers left by Florence 
Nightingale put at his disposal—many of which reveal parts 
of ber secluded life not known before to the public—this book 
can never be displaced as the authoritative memoir of a great 
national heroine. 


As Sir Edward Cook says, a legendary figure of Florence 
Nightingale grew up which was very far from being a true 
one :— 


“The popular imagination of Miss Nightingale is of a girl of 
high degree who, moved by a wave of pity, forsook the pleasures 
of fashionable life for the horrors of the Crimean war; who went 
about the hospitals of Scutari with a lamp, scattering flowers of 
comfort and ministration; who retired at the close of the war 
into private life, and lived thenceforth in the seclusion of an 
invalid’s room—a seclusion varied only by good deeds to hospitals 
and nurses, and by gracious and sentimental pieties. I do not 
mean, of course, that this was all that anybody knew or wrote 
about her. Any such suggestion would be far from the truth. 
But the popular idea of Florence Nightingale’s life has been based 
on some such lines as I have indicated, and the general con- 
ception of her character is to this day founded upon them. The 
legend was fixed by Longfellow’s poem and Miss Yonge’s Golden 
Deeds, Its growth was favoured by the fact of Miss Nightingale’s 
seclusion, by the hidden, almost the secretive, manner in which 
she worked, by her shrinking from publicity, by her extreme 
reticence about herself. It is only now, when her papers are 
accessible, that her real life can be known. ‘There are some 
elements of truth in the popular legend, but it is so remote from 
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the whole truth as to convey in general impression everything 
but the truth. 

It is flattering to the popular love of heroic impulse to believe 
that Florence Nightingale suddenly left the joys of an affluent 
life to work and suffer in the Crimea. But true and lasting 
work is not done in that way, at all events when it is work 
requiring professional knowledge. The fact'is that Florence 
Nightingale had had a passion for medical nursing for years 
before the Crimean war, and had carefully and deliberately 
trained herself. When the great opportunity of the Crimean 
war came she was earnestly urged to go out and organize a 
hospital, because she was obviously the right person for the 
task. And when the Crimean war was over she withdrew 
herself from the public gaze, it is true, but she never ceased to 
labour for the organisation of nursing—indeed she founded 
the modern art of nursing—for the improvement of hospitals 
throughout the world, and for a better sanitary administration, 
whether at home or in India. Her work for India was her 
disappointment and in a sense her failure. The Crimean war 
was in fine only a resounding incident in her life; she 
laboured both before it and after it to the same purpose; 
and she would no doubt have placed the sum of her achieve- 
ments for humanity after the Crimean war far higher than 
the results of those crowded and dramatic two years with the 
army at the front. 

Florence Nightingale had to overcome many obstacles and 
much prejudice before she could adopt the occupation on 
which she had set her heart. Nowadays if a girl were fretting 
her heart out to become a hospital nurse few parents would 
prevent her; they would let her enthusiasm stand the test of 
the work. Either way the solution would be satisfactory. But 
the year 1845 was not as to-day. In that year Florence 
Nightingale, being disappointed of a scheme which she had 
revolved much in her mind for going through a training at 
Salisbury Hospital, wrote to a cousin :— 

“But there have been difficulties about my very first step, which 
terrified Mama. I do not mean the physically revolting parts of 
a hospital, but things about the surgeons and nurses which you 
may guess. Even Mrs. Fowler threw cold water upon it; and 
nothing will be done this year at all events, and I do not believe— 
ever; and no advantage that I see comes of my living on, excepting 
that one becomes less and less of a young lady every year, which 
is only a negative one. You will laugh, dear, at the whole plan, 
I daresay ; but no one but the mother of it knows how precious an 
infant idea becomes; nor how the soul dies between the destruc- 
tion of one and the taking up of another. I shall never do 
anything, and am worse than dust and nothing. I wonder if our 
Saviour were to walk the earth again, and I were to go to Him 
and ask, whether He would send me back to live this life again, 
which crushes me into vanity and deceit. Oh for some strong 
thing to sweep this loathsome life into the past.” 

Later ber tenacity wore down all opposition and she was 
trained both in Germany and in France. All this was before 
the Crimean In 1853 she was appointed 
superintendent of an “ Establishment for Gentlewomen in 
Illness” in London. Still her raised difficulties. 
“The superintendent of a nursing-home ought to be present 
when the doctors went their rounds and when operations were 
performed. But would it be seemly?” It was from this 
establishment for gentlewomen that Florence Nightingale 
departed for the Crimea. The nurses under her went off 
in a cloud of enthusiasm with Sidney Herbert’s kindly exhor- 
tations ringing in their ears. It was not long before grievances 
eclipsed some of the enthusiasm. Florence Nightingale reports 
one nurse as saying :— 

“TI came out, Ma’am, prepared to submit to everything, to be 
put upon in every way. But there are some things, Ma’am, one 
can’t submit to. There is the Caps, Ma’am, that suits one face, 
and some that suits another. And if I’d known, Ma’am, about the 
Caps, great as was my desire to come out to nurse at Scutari, I 
wouldn’t have come, Ma’am.” 

Then there was the jealousy of some of the Army doctors. 
The jealous ones were the minority, it is true, and Florence 
Nightingale was able to write with the tempered optimism of 
the following passage :— 

“We are very lucky in our Medical Heads. Two of them are 
brutes, and four are angels—for this is a work whrich makes either 
angels or devils of men and of women too. As for the assistants, 
they are all Cubs, and will, while a man is breathing his last breath 
under the knife, lament the ‘annoyance of being called up 
from their dinners by such a fresh influx of wounded’! But 
unlicked Cubs grow up into good old Bears, tho’ I don’t know 
how; for certain it is the old Bears are good. We have now four 
miles of Beds, and not eighteen inches apart,” 
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arrival of a fresh party of nurses from England, who were 
mostly quite untrained, and who would have been a hindrance 
rather than a help to her. She received the nurses, who were 
headed by Miss Mary Stanley, in a manner which Miss 
Stanley never forgave, and she trounced Sidney Herbert 
roundly in a letter. Sir Edward Cook convinces us that 
Florence Nightingale was in the right—this has often been 
denied in books about the Orimean war — though her 
vehemence against persons who were presumably moved by 
respectable motives may well have been unnecessary, and was 
certainly not likeable. As Sir Edward Cook says in his final 
estimate of Florence Nightingale’s character :— 

“There followed from all this a certain severity in Miss 

Nightingale’s dealings with her friends; a certain inability to 
show tolerance or understanding for other points of view than her 
own. ‘I'here was a lady, once a fellow-worker, who accused Miss 
Nightingale roundly of having ‘no idea of friendship.’ The 
accusation was not true, butone can see what the lady meant. 
Miss Nightingale was apt to be a little over-exacting, and to drive 
her friends rather hard, Also she did not relish independence or 
opposition. ‘I like being under obedience to you,’ wrote one of 
her nursing friends, always very dear to her. Not indeed that 
Miss Nightingale had any weakness for gush—no one had less; 
but if a friend was otherwise admirable to her—by good sense 
and zeal, and so forth, the fact of the ‘obedience’ was not other 
than an additional recommendation. She was inclined to resent 
any diversion on the part of her friends to other interests as 
desertion.” 
This is of course tantamount to saying that there was a strain 
of arrogance in Florence Nightingale’s bearing. It was the 
defect of her splendid quality of determination. Her spirit 
was a positive spirit. If she had been less positive she would 
probably have accomplished less on the whole, though there 
were occasions when she might—in dealings with Government 
departments, for example—have won her point if she bad 
been more conciliatory and accommodating. As for friend- 
ship, we cannot escape the conclusion that she was intimate 
with few persons. Among men, Sidney Herbert was probably 
the only one. She knew Jowett very well, however, and 
corresponded indefatigably with him for many years. She 
helped him to revise his Plato, and he acknowledged that he 
benefited by her suggestions. 

Of the overbearing side of Florence Nightingale’s character 
the poor fellows in the hospital, however, knew nothing. To 
them she was a vision of tenderness. It was Mr. MacDonald, 
the Commissioner of the Times fund (he wrote his name in 
this way, and not with a small “d,” as Sir Edward Cook gives 
it), who sent home the words from which the “ legendary figure” 
of Florence Nightingale sprang. Here is the passage :— 

“ Wherever there is disease in its most dangerous form and the 

hand of the despoiler distressingly nigh, there is that incompar- 
able woman sure to be seen. Her benignant presence is an 
influence for good comfort, even amid the struggles of expiring 
nature. She is a ‘ministering angel’ without any exaggeration 
in these hospitals, and as her slender form glides quietly along 
each corridor, every poor fellow’s face softens with gratitude at 
the sight of her. When all the medical officers have retired for 
the night and silence and darkness have settled down upon those 
miles of prostrate sick, she may be observed alone, with a little 
lamp in her hand, making her solitary rounds.” 
All over the world those words spread, and “the Lady with 
the Lamp” became a household word and the subject of 
innumerable pictures. We wonder whether Sir Edward Cook 
happens to know (we think he does not mention it) the perfect 
anagram on Florence Nightingale’s name: “ Flit on, cheering 
angel!” Sir Edward Cook describes at some length the 
wrangles about the “religious question” which hovered over 
the benign work of the hospitals. It is almost incredible that 
men at home could have troubled themselves more as to 
whether a nurse was a Protestant or a Roman Catholic than 
about the soothing of tortured bodies. Yet so it was. All 
this botheration was regarded with contempt by Florence 
Nightingale herself. Her own religious beliefs were peculiar 
to herself. She had thought out a scheme which differed 
widely from thecreeds of Christian orthodoxy, but which, as 
Sir Edward Cook says, “admitted of accommodation to much 
of their language and formularies.” She was mystical; she 
was sometimes morbid in her self-abasement. She held that 
works were everything, and faith, except as symbolized in 
works, nothing. She was not a regular churchgoer. She 
once wrote :— 

“Is there anything higher in thinking of one’s own salvation 
than in thinking of one’s owndinner? I have always felt that 
the soldier who gives his life for something which is certainly not 
himself or his shilling a day—whether he call it his Queen or his 











Country or his Colours—is higher in the scale than the Saints of 
the Faquirs or the Evangelicals who (some of them don’t) belieyg 
that the end of religion ia to secure one’s own salvation.” 

Ina letter to Jowett about the Scriptures, she said: “Tha 
story of Achilles and his borses is far more fit for children 
than that of Balaam and his ass, which is only fit for asses 
The stories of Samson and of Jephthah are only fit for bull. 
dogs; and the story of Bathsheba to be told to Bathshebas,” 
Yet she was intensely spiritual, and it was in a truly spiritual 
sense that she argued that one should make an art of life 
Aga Khan once asked her, when he had been listening to her 
recounting how for fifty years she had fought for improved 
sanitation, “ But are your people better?” That pregnant 
question must be answered according to one’s temperament, 
She, at all events, held on her way with unwavering conviction, 
and felt differently towards Lord Salisbury ever after hg 
treated her to his teasing sally about the dogs of Constantinople 
being a very good system of sanitation. It will be seen that 
the eulogist who said in a funeral oration that her life was a 
“triumph of simple goodness” offered an explanation of her 
life almost ridiculous in its inadequacy. She certainly wag 
not simple. 

Could anything be less “simple,” for example, than her 
reflections on marriage ? When aceriain man wished to marry 
her she thus communed with herself :— 

“TI have an intellectual nature which requires satisfaction, 
and that would find it in him. I have a passional nature 
which requires satisfaction, and that would find it in him. I have 
a moral, an active nature which requires satisfaction, and that 
would not find it in his life. I can hardly find satisfaction for any 
of my natures. Sometimes I think that I will satisfy my passional 
nature at all events, because that will at least secure me from tho 
evil of dreaming. But would it? I could be satisfied to spenda 
life with him combining our different powers in some great object, 
I could not satisfy this nature by spending a life with him in 
making society and arranging domestic things. . . . To be nailed 
to a continuation and exaggeration of my present life, without 
hope of another, would be intolerable to me.” 

There is much else that we should like to quote, but we must 
end with Florence Nightingale’s very piquant account of an 
interview with Kinglake, the historian of the Crimean War, 

“T had two hours’ good conversation with Mr. Kinglake, I 
found him exceedingly courteous and agreeable ; looking upon the 
whole idea as a work of art and emotion, and upon me as one of 
the colours in the picture; upon the Chelsea Board as a safe (or 
rather an infallible) authority; upon McNeill and Tulloch as 
interlopers; upon figures (arithmetical) as worthless; upon asser- 
tion as proof. He was utterly and self-sufficiently in the dark as 
to all the real causes of the Crimean Mortality. And you might 
as well try to enlighten Sir G. Brown himself. For Lord Raglan 
he has an enthusiasm which I fully share but which entirely blinds 
Mr. Kinglake, who besides came home long before the real distress, 
to the causes of that distress. I put him in possession of some of 
the materials. But Ido not hope that he will, I am quite sure 
that he will not, make use of them.” 

This reminds us of Delane’s saying that Kinglake was bent 
upon basing his history on the Homeric model, with Lord 
Raglan for his Achilles and the Russians as the Trojans. 





LORD CLARENDON.* 
Lorp CLARENDON’s life covers the first seventy years of 
the last century. Some of the most important events with 
which he was connected during the close of his career ure 
fresh in the memory of many who are still living. None 
the less, the period of his activity is from a political, and, 
although to a less extent, from a social, point of view so 
remote that it may almost he classed as ancient history. Lord 
Clarendon was already a sexagenarian when Lord Beaconsfield 
displayed the full power of his destructive genius. He was in 
his grave when Mr. Gladstone shattered to atoms whatever 
remained of the old party system. The former held that 
the best way to rehabilitate the Conservative Party was to 
annihilate Conservatism. The latter, to use an apt phrase of 
Lord Goschen’s, rendered horizontal the cleavage of society 
which had formerly been vertical. From the time of his con- 
version to Home Rule, the political line of separation bas 
coincided, broadly speaking, with that of caste and class 
Armed with the enlightenment which comes from a knowledge 
of after-events, we can now see that which was hidden from 
the eyes of Lord Clarendon and most of his contemporaries. 
We can realize that whilst the Tory and Whig aristocracies were 
disputing for power and place under the impression that they 
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differed widely on vital points of principle, their divergent 
views were in the main confined to the methods best adapted 
for giving effect toa principle as to which both were wholly 
agreed. That principle was that it was desirable to stem, 
om far as was possible, the rising tide of democracy. Lord 
Clarendon was a typical Whig, and a strong party man. 
“ Allegiance to party,” he said, “is the only strong political 
feeling Ihave.” In some respects he was rather more liberal 
than many of his associates. So early as 1846 he was in 
favour of admitting Mr. Cobden into the Cabinet—a proposal 
which was at the time regarded by many as almost revolu- 
tionary. But his general political creed would have been 
pronounced thoroughly orthodox even by 80 steadfast a 
pillar of Toryism as Lord Eldon. “I consider, he said, “the 
Monarchy, the House of Lords, and the Established Church 
as bound up together, and the whole as the most perfect of 
the various imperfections called Governments.” He objected 
strongly to the proposal made by Lord John Russell in 1858 
to add a million to the number of electors, on the ground that 
such a measure would “swamp property and intelligence,” 
and, as to the ballot, he considered that it was the “ greatest 
of abominations.” But in spite of the fact that Tories and 
Whigs were substantially, though perbaps unconsciously, 
aiming at much the same object, they fought with each other 
as keenly as if they had been separated by political principles 
as widely divergent as those which divide, for instance, the 
present Lord Halsbury from a Socialist demagogue declaim- 
ing from a platform to a Hyde Park audience. Moreover, 
the politicians of the time appear to have been singularly 
tenacious of their several opinions. Within the same Cabinet 
the din of dialectical strife was frequently heard. The 
historical student becomes almost bewildered at the number 
of resignations or threats of resignation which Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell launched at each other 
und at their respective colleagues, whilst it is recorded in Mr. 
Delane’s memoirs that Lord Palmerston informed him that 
“he had set the library chimney at Broadlands on fire in the 
process of burning Gladstone's letters of resignation.” The 
Queen at one time pathetically remarked, “Lord John Russell 
may resign, and Lord Aberdeen may resign, but I can’t resign. 
I sometimes wish I could!” 
Lord Clarendon enjoyed most of those things which con- 
tribute to make life pleasant—rank a. high position, an 
adequate though not abundant income, it. eresting work, the 
society of men and women of light and leading, and a home 
in which the domestic virtues were warmly cherished. He 
carried his good fortune beyond the grave. He has been 
singularly happy in his biographer. None but one who is 
himself porphyrogenitus could faithfully depict the proceed- 
ings and aspirations of the porphyrogeniti who then held sway 
in England. Sir Herbert Maxwell, with true literary instinct, 
very wisely decided not to resuscitate an oft-told tale from 
ponderous official despatches and worm-eaten memoirs, but to 
rely mainly on private written intercourse in order to present 
a vivid picture of Lord Clarendon and his times. The material 
was abundant. Lord Clarendon was himself a copious writer. 
His epistolary style gained a high encomium from so good a 
literary critic as Charles Greville. But Lord Clarendon’s 
letters do not stand alone. Sir Herbert Maxwell deserves the 
deepest gratitude of all lovers of literature for reproducing 
the vivacious utterances of his numerous female correspondents. 
Miss Jane Porter, for instance, was horror-struck at the idea 
of a railroad being run through the historic domains of 
Kenilworth, and implored Lord Clarendon in the name of 
“our Henrys, our Edwards” with their “knightly jousts” 
und “ our queenly Elizabeth,” to “ say No!!! to the vile, sordid, 
levelling, and oblivion-making intentions of those wretched 
gnomes of the earth and their strange volcanic apparatus.” 
But Sir H. Maxwell reproduces the correspondence of a more 
lively and discursive letter-writer than even this distinguished 
lady. Miss Emily Eden was a whole-hearted Whig, and 
never missed an opportunity of anathematizing “those horrid 
Tories.” Her letters, which are rarely dated, sparkle with 
genuine feminine wit. Allusion can here only be made toa 
few choice gems. At one time she expresses an earnest hope 
that “the wives of political men would hold their tongues or 
elope.” At another, she meets a royal party out shooting in 
Richmond Park, and remarks that the Duke of Cambridge 
reminds her of “our dear lost Henry VIIL, of course minus 
his six wives.” She meets Mr. Gladstone, and writes; “He 








does not converse—he harangues—and the more he says 
the more I don’t understand. , . . He is not frivolous enough 
for me; if he were soaked in boiling water and rinsed till he 
was twisted into a rope, I do not suppose a drop of fun would 
ooze out.” After the Hyde Park riots in 1806, she writes to 
Lord Clarendon, “ When we are banging demagogues, would 
you mind a small inexpensive gibbet for Layard?” and she 
gives utterance to the witticism, generally attributed to Lady 
Morley, that she “ could not forgive Nineveh for discovering 
Layard.” She had an interview with Charles Greville, and 
says that he “ was crosser than any number of tongs. If he 
had not been deaf his visit would have been charming from 
the finished perfection of crossness.” It is that 
recently as the days of Lord Clarendon the eminently feminine 
art of letter-writing was not extinct. 

Lord Clarendon occupied many posts of importance, but his 
fame rests chiefly on his career as a diplomatist. He had, 
indeed, many qualities which specially fitted him for the 
work of diplomacy, amongst others, an agreeable presence, 
perfect manners, and linguistic knowledge. When, on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s marriage, a communication from 
Baron Stockmar had to be considered, it was found that Lord 
Clarendon was the only member of the Cabinet who could 
read a German letter. Moreover, he hada natural talent for 
composing quarrels, and it was one that stood him in good 
stead, for, apart from periodical Cabinet dissensions, the rela- 
tions between the Ministers and the Crown were at times 
subjected toa very severe strain. Lord John Russell com- 
plained in 1853 thut he had passed five years engaged in “a 
most harassing warfare”—that of being “umpire between 
Windsor and Broadlands.” It was not without good reason 
that Lady Clarendon proudly recorded in her journal, “* What 
good George does by his tact and good feeling, and how he 
smooths rough edges!” 

Turning to the policy which Lord Clarendon favoured 
during the course of his career, it is very necessary to bear 
in mind the wise and charitable maxim laid down by Goethe. 
“One need only,” he said, “ zrow old to become more gentle 
in one’s judgments. I see no fault committed that T could 
not have committed myself.” In truth, it must be owned that 
in respect to many of the most important affairs with which 
he had to deal subsequent events have proved that Lord 
Clarendon was mistaken. Lord Palmerston made many 
mistakes, but, if for no other reason, he will be remembered 
as a statesman who contributed greatly to the accomplish- 
ment of one of the most beneficial world-reforms effected 
during the nineteenth century, namely, the making of Italy. 
Lord Clarendon showed no such political prescience. His 
sympathies during the Italian struggle were decidedly pro- 
Austrian. Neither did he believe in the possibility of creating 
an united Italy. Nevertheless, he rendered admirable service 
to his country on many occasions. The confidence which he 
inspired in the mind of Napoleon III. counted for much in 
maintaining good relations with France during a critical 
period, and his conduct of the negotiations at the close of the 
Crimean war was most skilful. When he erred, be generally 
did so in good company. In common with most of the 
statesmen of his time, he thought that the Southern States of 
America would gain their independence. His opposition to 
the construction of the Suez Canal was fully shared by Lord 
Palmerston. The anathemas which in writing to his sister 
he launched against “ the old women in Downing Street” 
because they would not take vigorous measures to crush the 
Carlist revolt in Spain were merely the outpourings of a young 
and inexperienced diplomatist who had to discover, as many 
of his successors have subsequently discovered, that the British 
Government often has no particular policy, and that oceasion- 
ally their wholly negative and ambiguous attitude is not 
altogether devoid of wisdom. It is more difficult to account 
for or to excuse his despondent view as regards the future of 
India on the occasion of the Mutiny. “The Queen,” he wrote 
to Lady Clarendon, “ has not the same apprehension that I have 
of losing our Indian Empire; she believes that with time and 
money we shall reconquer the country. I don’t.” His pessi- 
mism, on this and on other occasions, contrasts somewhat 
unfavourably with the buoyant and boisterous confidence dis- 
played by Lord Palmerston in the ability of the country to 
weatber all storms and to make head against a sea of troubles. 
On the whole, however, Sir H. Maxwell is quite justified in 
saying that Lord Clarendon was “a single-minded, experienced 
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servant of the State.” The weighty influence which he certainly 
exerted was due in part to his abilities, but still more to his high 
character. The Athenian Isocrates told his countrymen that 
“nothing is so persuasive as @ character which is felt to be 
upright,” and all the world believed in Lord Clarendon’s 
immaculate uprightness, 

Sir H. Maxwell does not appear to have had access to the 
correspondence which took place between Prince Bismarck 
and Lord Clarendon prior to the war of 1870, and which is 
given in Lord Newton’s Life of Lord Lyons. The praiseworthy 
efforts then made by Lord Clarendon to preserve the peace of 
Europe do eredit to his good intentions, but it must be 
admitted that the arguments which he used were not of a 
nature calculated to produce much effect on the iron-fisted 
Chancellor of Germany. C. 





THE HOLY LAND.* 

Mr. Hicuens has written an account of his wanderings in 
Palestine. It is a bold thing for a novelist to set himself to 
handle so hackneyed a theme. Mr. Hichens’s courage is com- 
pletely justified. The book is fascinating. As is, of course, well 
known, Mr. Hichens’s somewhat voluptuous style forms a good 
medium for Eastern pictures. He begins his description of the 
city of Damascus by saying, “ Damascus, though sacred, is 
seductive.” He has managed to make both words apply to his 
pictures of the Holy Land. Damascus, with its ancient 
sacred associations, its forty-eight mosques, the tomb of 
Saladin, and its clusters of houses hidden in its world-famous 
roses and jasmine, is in truth a city of dreams. 

“ Why is it so fascinating ? Why will it be for ever a delicious 

memory in my mind? I can scarcely tell. Two young Arab 
boys lean on the edge of the basin dreamily listening to the 
fountain, and casting sprays of jasmine upon the surface of the 
water. The guardian draws slowly at his narghile,as he squats 
on the sofa with his legs tucked under him. A blue pigeon flits 
under the white arch, The noise of the city, in the heart of which 
we are, does not penetrate to this place. We hear only the 
fountain. Who dwells in those shuttered houses, behind the 
fretwork of wood, behind the climbing-flowers? I shall never 
know. No voice drops down from them, no eyes peep out. We 
are ina hermitage, deep surely in old Damascus, where the feet 
of Abraham trod.” 
Mr. Hichens transports his readers to a different world by 
discussing a visit which he paid to the house of a man famous 
among the Moslems of Syria, “The Conductor Protector 
General of the Holy Carpet.” The title reminds one of 
Gilbert's operas as well as of the Arabian Nights. 

“This personage has a position of great dignity in Damascus, 

but he has to pay for it by journeying every year to Mecca and 
back. Formerly this was an exhausting undertaking, but now 
much of the journey can be made by train. When he leaves the 
train, the pasha steps into his carriage. But he enters the sacred 
city riding upon a milk-white horse and bareheaded, and, save for 
a white burnoose, naked.” 
That this man, who seems to belong so entirely to other days, 
should travel in a train seems tomake the Gilbertian element 
in the scene prevail. The picture of his house, with its “ gold 
and crystal chandelier,” its exquisite furniture, “inlaid with 
walnut, ivory, silver, and mother-of-pearl, and upholstered in 
grey and puale-yellow striped silk,” confirms the half-comic 
impression. Mr. Hichens did not see the “ Conductor Protector 
General” himself, though he had hoped to do so, but only 
three of his magnificent rooms, his gardens, and the latticed 
windows of his harem. 

Leaving the “Garden City touched by the great desert,” 
Mr. Hichens rode on towards Nazareth, and on that journey 
“all that I had ever heard of the joys of the spring in 
Palestine came back to my memory, and I rejoiced in the 
truth.” It seems hardly possible to realize the beauty of the 
wild flowers in Palestine. “Arcady! It is an Aready of 
the East.” In it Mr. Hichens finds both Solomon’s glory and 
the lilies of the field. The flowery present and the tradition- 
laden past seize together upon his mind. “Surely no one 
who has ridden, hour after hour, across the vast plains of 
Palestine in springtime can ever forget their charm, their 
peculiar, almost druglike spell, irresistible and sweet.” 
Throngh all this beauty the traveller descends to “the brook 
Kishon,” whose waters swept away the hosts of Sisera, and 
visits the place where Saul and his sons were killed, where 
Jehu drove and Jezebel schemed, so long ago that they seem 
to belong to another world. 


~® The Holy Lend, By Robert Hichens, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
[6e.} 








Our author gives us in passing a strange description of the 
modern Samaria. Very few Samaritans now remain, Ever 
since the time of our Lord they have held themselves apart, 
The few that remain are still hated, still distrusted, « and 
this strange race, now almost extinct, has always been 
famous for malice, for pertinacity, for fanaticism, and fop 
a certain dogged indifference to the opinions of those 
whose power has been greater than its own.” Our Lord 
said a kind word for them, and somehow even now we 
feel an instinctive desire to defend them and to believe that 
among “a bitter and hasty people” there may still be some 
“ good Samaritans.” Mr. Hichens’s description of Jerusalem 
— its outward aspect—is somehow disappointing. We feel that 
in this one instance he is a little carried away by his power of 
fine writing. Can the hills which stand round Jerusalem be 
truly described as cruel! They impressed the Psalmist with a 
sense of perfect and intimate protection: ‘So standeth the 
Lord about His people,” he exclaimed, rejoicing in the sweet 
sense of home. It is true, no doubt, that “The Jerusalem of 
our Lord is buried far down beneath the mud,” but surely 
association must have some power to gild the new city? Mr, 
Hichens thinks not. 

“Whenever I think of the new Jerusalem my eyes mechanically 
blink, and, as in a vision, I see before me various pallors: whites, 
yellows, yellow greys, yellow browns, pinky reds, pale dust, pale 
mud, pale puddles, white-faced men in yellow moving with an air 
of combined defiance and surreptitious servility along roads that 
look suburban, between large, light-coloured, new houses.” 

Yet he admits that in what remains of mediaeval Jerusalem 
the spell of the East again takes possession of the beholder, 

Some of the most charming passages in this charming book 
are given to descriptions of the Russian peasant pilgrims 
Never weary of worship, never discouraged by the toil of their 
journeys, the Russian peasants on pilgrimage form, he tells 
us, the most touching sight in the Holy Land. As he went 
from Jericho to Bethlehem he met a vast crowd of them. 
“Into the wilderness, bravely, with their strange simplicity of 
courage, were marching the people of holy Russia, singing 
hymns in the wind, among the stones, the dust, the nakedness, 
These voices go straight to the heart. In their timbre is the 
innocence that dwells in the eyes of a young child.” 

In front of the inn of the Good Samaritan he tells us how 
a crowd of them stopped to rest. 

“Bits of black bread were produced by men and women, and 
eaten slowly, not voraciously, but with a quiet relish. Some 
crossed themselves repeatediy. A few prayed. There was not 
much talking. Many seemed to be sunk in wide-eyed dreams, 
Many were very grave, but in their gravity there was no bitter- 
ness, only a sort of gentle and deep seriousness that was full of 
humanity. Now and then a few voices sang sweetly together. 
And presently, the repose over, the black bread eaten, the bundles 
were girded on again, the big staffs were taken in hand, and 
onward they slowly went once more, their minds surely full of 
the thought of Jordan, their eyes set toward the mountains of 
Moab. Whenever I saw the Russian pilgrims I thought of that 
day when Jesus took a little child and set him in the midst.” 

To our author Jerusalem was far less holy than the shores of 
Galilee. There he felt the power of the Great Tradition. 

“On those quiet waters far helow me, as still as glass, green, 
hedged about by thickets of wild oleander and by myriads of 
unknown flowers, the miraculous feet had walked. It was as if 
the touch of those feet had given to them peace for ever—that 
marvellous peace at which I now was gazing. Yes, this was the 
country of Jesus; and for me at that moment all the old gods 
were dead.” 





ARTS AND COMMERCE PROMOTED.* 
Most Londoners are familiar with the elegant eighteenth 
century facade of the house occupied by the Royal Society of 
Arts in the Adelphi, but probably few could explain accurately 
what this body has done to justify its motto of “ Arts and 
Commerce Promoted.” The Society of Arts—it has been 
Royul only since 1908—has for more than a century and 4 
half carried on a quiet, unassuming work for the practical 
advancement of knowledge, and it has well deserved so 
conscientious an historian as it has now found in Sir Henry 
Trueman Wood, who has been its secretary since 1879, 
for a longer term than any of his predecessors occupied 
that onerous and responsible post. The origin of the 
Society, as Lord Sanderson observes in his introduction 
to the book before us, was “very typical of British 
methods.” There was nothing in the least ostentatious 


* A History of the Royal Society of Arts. By Sir Henry Trueman Wood, 


London: John Murray. [15s, net.) 
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about its start, which was due to William Shipley, the 
drawing-master, with the active assistance of Lord Folkestone 
and Lord Romney. Shipley’s chief contribution was probably 
the suggestion that prizes should be given to “ boys and girls 
under the age of sixteen who shall produce the best piece of 
drawing, and show themselves most capable when properly 
examined,” “it being the opinion of all present that the Art 
of Drawing is absolutely necessary in many employments, 
trades, and manufactures.” But he also made the suggestion 
that two other prizes should be given, one for the discovery 
of cobalt and the other for the growth of madder in the 
United Kingdom. From this modest beginning sprang an 
infinity of good work for the encouragement of arts and 
manufactures, described by Sir Henry Trueman Wood 
with an affectionate multiplicity of detail which makes the 
present volume a worthy supplement to his previous work 
on the industrial state of England in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The main business of the Society has 
always been the encouragement of invention and discovery 
by the award of medals and money premiums, and the list 
of such awards, which fills a large part of these five hundred 
pages, makes very interesting reading. But it has also 
performed functions of wider public interest. In 1760 it 
held the first public exhibition in London of the works of 
living artists, and thus paved the way for the establishment 
of the Royal Academy eight years later, by showing that 
considerable and remunerative public interest would be taken 
jn such an exhibition. The great Exhibition of 1851 was 
also originated by the Society, of which the Prince Consort 
was then President—a post in which he was succeeded by 
both the late and the present King as Princes of Wales, and 
which is now held by the Duke of Connaught. During the 
first half-century of its existence the Society devoted itself 
largely to the development of various branches of agriculture 
and industry in the colonies, and thus served as the fore- 
runner of the Imperial and Colonial Institutes of to-day. Up 
to the foundation of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1838, 
the Society of Arts was the prime mover in the development 
of agriculture in this country also. Tt brought about reforms 
in the Patent Laws; it advocated postal reforms; it helped 
in the formation of Mechanics’ Institutes and the first 
steps towards technical education; it gave students the 
once famous shilling colour-box and the first cheap micro- 
scope. In view of all these excellent pieces of work, 
we need not lay too much stress on Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood's frank admission that the names of all the 
really great inventors of the age—of Watt, Hargreaves, 
Crompton, Arkwright, and their fellows—are missing from 
the list of awards, because, as he justly says, no committee 
of amateurs could possibly be expected to recognize the men 
who were so far in advance of their time. The work of the 
Society, as is claimed by the Chairman of its Council, is “a 
striking example of the useful work which may be done by 
a voluntary association, formed for the advancement of public 
objects, dependent on public support, but free to enter upon 
new fields of work and inquiry, and to make experiments, 
unhampered by the trammels which beset a Department of 
State, the restrictions of hard-and-fast rules, and the constant 
ordeal of Parliamentary questions and criticisms.” It is the 
boast—perhaps the rather rueful boast—of the Society that 
it has never received a penny from the Government to aid in 
its work. We entirely concur in the suggestion with which 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood lays down his indefatigable pen— 
that some liberal possessor of millions may one day see his 
way to confer a modest endowment on an institution which 
has worked so honestly and well to carry out the object with 
which it was founded—the promotion of “arts, manufactures, 
and commerce.” 





ENGLISH DOMESTIC CLOCKS.* 

In their preface the authors, one of whom is a “practical 
clockmaker,” tell us that “this book was written, primarily, 
to supplement another work, English Furniture of the 
Eighteenth Century (already reviewed in our columns) . . 

in which .. . clocks were considered in the usual progres- 
sion of English furniture types of the period.” The 
interest of the subject certainly warrants a separate volume, 
and we are glad to welcome this “history of the develop- 


* English Domestic Clocks. By Herbert Cescinsky and Malcolm R, Webster, 
Illustrated. London: George Routledge and Sons, (31s, 64, uet.] 








ment of, perhaps, the most characteristic of our national 
industries of the later seventeenth and the whole of the 
eighteenth centuries,” to quote the authors’ own description 
of their book. The first chapter is concerned with “The 
Problem of the Measurement of Time”; “The Law of the 
Pendulum” and the regulation and mechanism of clocks are 
then discussed in detail, and elucidated by full-size diagrams. 
Brass lantern, or “ birdcage” clocks are then described, and 
we are told that the popular idea that these ave always of an 
early date is mistaken, for they were often “produced, 
specially in country districts, well into the nineteenth” 
century. This matter of accurately fixing the date of a clock 
is not easily achieved, for “the very frequent habit” of the 
makers “of copying the earlier fashions” almost wakes 
despair in the mind of the collector. However, there is, 
luckily, “‘one almost infallible indication of an early clock,” 
and that is the workmanship of its spandrel corner-pieces, of 
which we are here given a number of beautiful examples. 
Dials and hands are also described in detail, and we can 
follow the development of the long-case from its rise to its 
decline, in infinite variety of plain, inlaid, or lacquered woods. 
A chapter is devoted to Chippendale and Sheraton cases, and 
another to “ Bracket clocks from 1670 to 1800.” Certain wall 
clocks, “long waisted and circular or octagonal-dialed,” are 
called “ Act of Parliament clocks,” and the authors tell us why 
this curious name was given to them. In the year 1797 Pitt 
imposed a 5s. tax on clocks, and the consequence was that 
many came into the market, and as these clocks, with their 
large, clear faces, were easy to read, they were often bought 
by innkeepers to put into their public rooms. The Act was 
unpopular and was only in force for a year, but the name 
remains to this day as a curious historical survival. The 
book ends with a list of the makers whose work is here 
illustrated, and an index. The illustrations are a striking 
feature of this interesting book, and are from drawings and 
photographs by the authors. 


VIE DE BOHEME* 

WE have all heard of Bohemia, and some of us may have 
fancied that in former days we knew something of that land 
of romance. Whether it exists in any sense now, even as the 
dwelling of poets and artists in their heyday of youth, seems 
a doubtful question. Mr. Orlo Williams assures us, and he is 
probably right, that the word “Bohemian” has become a 
mere conventional epithet, describing persons who choose to 
live and dress differently from their neighbours. But he goes 
much further than this: he declares that the true Bohemia 
never existed in London at all, and that its sham inhabitants 
of the last or the present century were and are masqueraders, 
* Paris once had room for Bohemia, but London never.” 

Bohemia, and the Romantic school in Paris, from its early 
days of mad revolt in 1830 till its gradual dying out towards 
1848, are for Mr. Williams interchangeable terms, and he 
devotes most of his twelve chapters to a lively history and 
description of the young men led by Hugo, Gautier, Alfred de 
Musset, Roger de Beauvoir, Gérard de Nerval, Pétrus Borel, 
and the rest, and of the lives they led in corners of a Paris 
hardly now to be recognized. The rank and file of this 
romantic army, unlike some of the leaders, were mostly very 
poor, very enthusiastic, very extravagant, very ignorant, and 
not always very happy. On tbe contrary, their historian 
describes them as “often on the verge of despair.” They 
suffered terribly from le mal romantique, le mal du siécle. But 
a good deal of this was sheer affectation, and these young 
fellows, each cursed with his own touch of ineffectual genius, 
found joy in their life of sham melancholy. For after all they 
were boys, full of generosity, of poetic fire, of fine raptures, of 
a boisterous delight in freedom. And they had a creed, and 
lived for it; the creed of Romanticism. To live madly, to 
amaze their fellow-citizens, was one of the chief articles of 





this creed. 

“ Bpater le bourgeois was a legitimate war-cry when the bourgeois 
stood for all that was reactionary in art. To scare the grocer with 
a slouch hat and a mediacval oath was not only a youthful 
ebullition, it was a symbolic act.” 

Mr. Williams bas made a study of his subject from every 
point of view, and the result is an entertaining book, full of 
curious stories of a group of people whose like will never be 








* Vie de Bohéme: a Patch of Romantic Paris, By Orlo Williams, Londoa 
Martin Secker. (15s. net. | 
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seen again. Perhaps comedy is the prevailing note; but the 
laughter is seldom far from teurs; and there is tragedy enough 
in the endings of many of those lives which were so joyously 
wasted for art’s sake. Everyone knows the fate of Gérard de 
Nerval; others paid for their pleasures in more lingering 
fashion; very few grew old in prosperity. Wordsworth, 
English as he was, knew something of Bohemia when he 
wrote :— 
“ We Poets in our youth begin in gladness; 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness.” 





FICTION. 


—_—— 


BEHIND THE BEYOND.* 
Mr. SrerpHen Leacock, who presides over the department of 
Political Economy in McGill University, Montreal, indemnifies 
himself for his official allegiance to the dismal science by 
periodical excursions into the domain of irresponsible 
frivolity. His recreations are described in the latest edition 
of Who's Who as “cricket, carpentering, and gardening”— 
an admirable choice—but happily he can still find leisure to 
recreate others by those beneticent contributions to the gaiety 
of nations which began with Literary Lapses and are con- 
tinued on the same plane of high-spirited fooling in the 
volume before us. The special quality of his humour is not 
very easy to define. But in two points, his underlying “horse 
sense” and his joyous extravagance of language, he recalls 
the immortal Artemus Ward. There is, however, a notable 
difference between them. Mr. Leacock, though he dissembles 
his culture most effectually, at the same time has always 
got it in reserve as matter for burlesque, to satirize pre- 
tentious ignorance or to support the healthy prejudices 
of the Philistine. Prigs and pedants or those who in- 
sincerely profess an enthusiasm which they are very far 
from feeling receive short shrift at his hands. On the 
other band, we should be sorry for Mr. Leacock if his 


scepticism as to the value of the classics, as expressed in 


Homer and Humbug, were to be interpreted literally. Mr. 
Leacock is essentially a humanist, though he upholds the 
heresy that there is more stuff in one modern author than in 
Homer, Demosthenes, and “the whole lot of them.” But 
when he sets to work to satirize his own insincerity in the 
matter we can forgive him everything for the result of the 
process :— 

“So, as I say, I began to lie about the classics. I said to people 
who knew no Greek that there was a sublimity, a majesty about 
Homer which they could never hope to grasp. I said it was like 
the sound of the sea beating against the granite cliffs of the 
Ionian Esophagus, or words to that effect. As for the truth of it, 
I might as well have said that it was like the sound of a rum 
distitlery running a night shift on half time. At any rate, this is 
what I said about Homer, and when I spoke of Pindar—the dainty 
grace of his strophes—and Aristophanes—the delicious sallies of 
his wit, sally after sally, each sally explained in a note calling it 
a sally—I managed to suffuse my face with an animation which 
made it almost beautiful. I admitted, of course, that Virgil, in 
spite of his genius, had a hardness and a cold glitter which 
resembled rather the brilliance of a cut diamond than the soft 
grace of a flower. Certainly, I admitted this: the mere admission 
of it would knock the breath out of anyone who was arguing. 
From such talks my friends went away sad. The conclusion was 
toocruel. It had all the cold logic of a Syllogism (like that almost 
brutal form of argument so much admired in the Paraphernalia 
of Socrates). For if— 

“ Virgil and Homerand Pindar had all this grace, and pith and these sallies,— 

And if I read Virgil and Homer and Pindar, 

And if they only read Mrs, Wharton and Mrs. Humphry Ward, 

Then where were they ?”’ 

So continued lying brought its own reward in the sense of 
superiority, and I lied more. When I reflect that 1 have openly 
expressed regret, as a personal matter, even in the presence of 
women, for the missing books of Tacitus, and the entire loss of 
the Abracadabra of Polyphemus of Syracuse, I can find no words 
in which to beg for pardon. In reality I was just as much 
worried over the loss of the ichthyosaurus. More, indeed: I'd 
like to have seen it; but if the books Tacitus lost were like those 
he didn’t, I wouldn’t. I believe all scholars lie like this. An 
ancient friend of mine, a clergyman, tells me that in Hesiod he 
finds a peculiar grace that he doesn’t find elsewhere. He’s a liar. 
That’s all. Another man, in politics and in the legislature, tells me 
that every night before going to bed he reads over a page or two 
of ‘Thucydides to keep his mind fresh. Either he never goes to 
bed or he’saliar. Doubly so: no one could read Greek at that 
frantic rate: and anyway his mind isn’t fresh. How could it 
be? he’s in the legislature. I don’t object to this man talking 


“3 Behind the Beyond: and other Contributions to Human Knowledge. ‘By 
Stephen Leacock, Lllustrated by A, H, Fish, London: John Lane. [3s. éd, 
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freely of the classics, but he ought to keep it for haven a 
own opinion is that before he goes to bed he takes whisky ; why 
call it Thucydides ?” 

The longest and the best thing in the book, however, is the 
delightful burlesque of a modern problem play, treated in the 
“potted” style introduced by the late Mr. Pélissier, with g 
running commentary on the attitude of actors, audience, ang 
dramatist. When the hero walks on alone we read that “jf 
he had been accompanied by a chorus, that would have been 4 
burlesque ; if four citizens in togas had been with him, that 
would have been Shakespeare; if two Russian soldiers had 
walked on after him, that would have been melodrama.” Lady 
Cicely, the heroine, is being “starved.” ‘“ All that she has ig 
money, position, clothes, jewellery. These things starve any 
woman; they cramp her. That’s what makes problem plays,” 
Her lover is a “ narrow young man in a frock coat.” All the 
audience can see that he is ‘‘ just the sort of ineffectual young 
man that a starved woman ina problem play goes mad over,” 
All the artificiality, the false pathos, the meretricious glitter, 
and the inherent snobbery of these tertiary deposits derived 
from La Dame aux Camélias are remorselessly satirized in this 
admirable squib, The spurious melancholy of the third 
act, diluted with 30 per cent. of silence; the demeanour 
of the injured husband, “ much aged but very firm and quiet”; 
the atmosphere of philanthropy, gentleness, and resignation— 
all these points lead up to the general judgment of the 
audience that “it is a perfectly rotten play but very strong.” 
On the other hand, “ just inside the theatre, in the office, is a 
man in a circus waistcoat adding up dollars with a blue pencil, 
and he knows that the play is all right.” Of the group of 
sketches headed “ Familiar Incidents” we like “ Lost Oppor- 
tunities ” and “My Unknown Friend” best. The latter is an 
amusing variant on the familiar experience of being recognized 
by someone whom you cannot for the life of you remember, 
In this case the stranger is an impostor, and his victim, beliey- 
ing the recognition to be genuine, plays into his hands with 
disastrous results to himself. It may not be generally known 
that this is a common device resorted to by flat-catchers, and 
the present writer has read Mr. Leacock’s extravaganza with 
peculiar pleasure, since the trick was once unsuccessfully 
played off on him bya plausible young man in Kensington. 
Miss Fish’s fantastic illustrations are decidedly clever, though 
unequal. She is over-addicted to one type of physiognomy, 
and her method, which recalls that of Beardsley, is not always 
attuned to the robust humour of Mr. Leacock. 





Doings and Dealings. By Jane Barlow. (Hutchinson & Co. 
6s..—Whether Miss Jane Barlow represents truly or not 
the life and thought of that present-day Ireland where party 
politics seem more at home than humour, her Irish tales are 
already too well known to need further comment, and Doings 
and Dealings is at least as delightful as its predecessors. 
Apart from the delicacy of Miss Barlow’s craftsmanship, the 
clay in which she has chosen to work is itself steeped in 
romance, with the half-ashamed belief in the supernormal, the 
curiously vivid interest in death and in grim tragedy that are 
found in the men and women of whom she writes, and the 
pliant, generous, Irish tongue. Miss Barlow is, however, wise 
enough to know that we do not look for plot or thrilling 
events in her stories, and is contert to feed us gently with 
little sketches and portraits, and with one tiny dialogue which, 
in thought and language, reminds us irresistibly of the Irish 
players. The chief delight of the book lies in its swift transi- 
tion from grave to gay: here is a discussion in the railway 
waiting-room, packed full of the merriest humour; here is 
thunder and hatred and sudden death. But the moving 
spirit of every story is that of a superstition whose influence 
is so strong that, as a motto for the whole book, might stand 
the prayer: “From all ghaisties, googlies, long-leggity 
beasties, and things that go bump in the night, good Lord, 
deliver us.” 

Mrs. Day's Daugiters. By Mary E. Mann. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mrs. Mann’s new book appears at 
first sight to be comedy of the lightest order: it is really « 
tragedy, the tragedy of hereditary weakness in dealing with 
money matters, for the peaceable course of the Day family 
record is twice hindered by the “failure” and disgrace of 
first father, then son, till Mrs. Day must keep the grocery 
shop, and the daughters wonder and wrangle over their petty 


love affairs. Little enough plot is there in the book; yet 
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what there is seems almost an intrusion from that con- 
entional world of fiction which is responsible for Mr. Day's 
je and convenient death. Where Mrs. Mann excels is 
ps her tranquil understanding of the people and ways of a 
rovincial town—how the girls’ presence at a concert after the 
ailere of their father is an “offence”; how the kind-hearted 
ladies of their acquaintance forsake their tradesmen to deal 
with Mrs. Day—and in her power to depict vividly, with no 
apnecessary detail, the sudden helplessness and triviality of 
the family at the coming of serious disgrace. When it comes 
to the portrait of the two girls, Mrs. Mann crrs a little on the 
side of exaggeration : the contrast between the sisters is too 
decisive—Bessie, the elder, unnaturally weak and idle, her 
hysterics too incessant, her love affairs too imaginary; whilst 
it is impossible to believe that even the charming and excellent 
Deleah would not bave taken a livelier interest in her many 
proposals. But this is, perhaps, to confess that the world 
seems “dull and flat, when there’s nothing whatever to 
grumble at,” for Mrs. Mann’s writing is throughout admirable, 
and ber book worthy of the highest praise. 


ReapaBLe Noveis.—The Man who Paid. By Reginald 
0. Bolster and Major O’Brien. (Alston Rivers. 6s.)—There 
is no particular interest or subtlety in this Indian story. It 
has, indeed, much in common with a Lyceum melodrama, 
including the blameless virtue of a heroine in distress. 
The Vulgar Lover. By Vincent Brown. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—The plot of The Vulgar Lover moves swiftly, with 
a murder and a mystery, both finely conceived and worked 
out. To use one of the writer’s more unfortunate expressions, 
it is “thrillingly vital.” The Story of Waitstiil Bazter. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)— 
Another story of that State of Maine which the author 
taught us to love in the Chronicles.of Rebecca. Her style is, 
as usual, restrained and admirable, and Waitstill herself a most 
charming little figure. The Passing of Oul-i-But and other 
Tales. By Alan Sullivan. (J. M. Dent an@ Sons. 6s.)—It 
is with relief that we turn from the usual romantic “short 
story” to Mr. Sullivan’s American and essentially masculine 
tales of the Limited Express and great factories, of Eskimo 
and business men, to which his quick, emphatic style of 
writing is well suited. 
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(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
coserved for review in other forms. } 


Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidarity. By Charles Francis 
Adams. (Oxford University Press. 6s. net.)—In the course 
of last summer Mr. Adams delivered a series of lectures at 
Oxford dealing with the Civil War, and now reprinted with a 
certain amount of additional matter they will be read with 
pleasure by a much larger audience than that before which 
Mr. Adums originally spoke. It has clearly been the author's 
aim in all these papers to emphasize especially those aspects 
of the war which are the most likely to interest Englishmen. 
He according devotes a considerable proportion of his space 
to the importance of the Lancashire cotton trade in deter- 
mining the issue of the struggle, and to the turn of affairs which 
prevented the English Cabinet from intervening in the autumn 
of 1862. Perhaps, however, the most striking chapter of the 
book is that in which Mr. Adams pays the highest of tributes 
to Lee, the Confederate general, against whom he himself 
fought in the Gettysburg campaign. In his preface Mr. 
Adams says that Mr. Bryce, in the course of a conversation 
with him, once questioned the historical importance to the 
world at large of the American Civil War, and he is therefore 
led to put forward his reasons for differing from this view. 
In Mr. Adams's opinion the war was of first-class bistorical 
significance for three reasons, namely, that it brought about 
the crystallisation of the United States as a great homogeneous 
nation, that it ended the institution of slavery, and that it 
advanced the cause of democracy throughout the world. We 
may add that Mr. Adams draws a number of lessons from the 
war and its effects upon the question of State sovereignty and 
the federal system of government, which are of much interest 
in themselves, though we cannot follow him in his suggestion 
that they throw light upon our own Irish difficulties, 








The Press-Gang, Afloat and Ashore. By J. R. Hutchinson. 
Eveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d. net.)\—The history of that most 
anomalous institution, the Impress System, has been written 
vivaciously, if not very seriously, by Mr. Hutchinson. 
Although originally only seafaring men were liable to be 
pressed, by the middle of the eighteenth century almost 
every class of the population was at the mercy of the press- 
gang. The principal exemptions were those made in favour of 
foreign subjects and those designed to prevent unnecessary 
interference with the commercial life of the nation—har- 
vesters, for instance, being specially favoured. Mr. Hutchinson 
bas naturally many exciting stories to tell of the press- 
gang’s operations, both on land and on sea, and quotes many 
entertaining passages from contemporary documents. Herd 
are a few sentences—not very closely connected with the 
subject of the press-gang, by the way—from a naval captain's 
letter of 1743. Captain Brett of the ‘ Anglesea,’ cruising 
down Channel, had fallen in with a suspicious-looking ship 
and given chase. The strange vessel, instead of obeying 
Captain Brett’s summons to heave to, fired repeatedly at the 
‘ Anglesea,’ which at last ran close under her stern. 

“Just as we came under his quarter,” writes the captain, “he 
pointed a gun that was sticking out a little abaft his main-shrouds 
right at us, and put the match to it, but it happened very luckily 
that the gun blew. ... As it was almost impossible, they bein 
= and bareheaded, besides having their faces besmea 
with powder, for us to judge them by their looks, I concluded they 
must be a Parcell of Light-headed Frenchmen run mad, and 
thinking it by no means prudent to let them kill my men in such 
a ridiculous manner,I ordered the Marines, who were standing 
upon the quarter-deck with their musquets shoulder’d, to fire 
upon them. As soon as they saw the musquets presented they 
fell flat upon the decks, and by that means saved themselves 
from being kill’d. Some of our people at the same time fired a 
9-pounder right into his quarter, upon which they immediately 
submitted. I own I never was more surprised in all my life to 
find that she was an English vessel, tho’ my surprise was lessened 
a good deal when I came to see the master and all his fighting 
men so drunk as to be scarce capable of giving a rational answer 
to any question that was askedthem. I was very glad to find that 
none of them were hurt.” 

We may add that it is a little surprising to find Mr. Hutchinson 
in the last sentence of his book comparing the press-gang 
with apparent seriousness to modern proposals for com- 
pulsory national service. 


Papers of the British School at Rome. Vol. VI. (Macmillan and 
Co. 42s. net.)—Great variety of subject-matter distinguishes 
as usual the new volume of essays issued by the British School 
at Rome. The questions discussed in the several papers range 
in time from the prehistoric period to the eighteenth century. 
Among them we may mention a detailed report of the excava- 
tions made during 1908-11 in the megalithic buildings in 
Malta, and an important account by Miss E. Jamison of the 
Norman Administration of Apulia and Capua, especially from 
1127 to 1166. No less interesting are the papers contained 
in The Annual of the British School at Athens. No. XVIIL 
(Same Publishers. 25s. net.)\—Of these we can only draw 
attention to a discussion by Mr. M. N. Tod of the epigraphical 
evidence as to the Greek method of numerical representation, 
and a curious series of transcriptions into modern musical 
notation by Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard of some of the “acclama- 
tions ” with which the Byzantine emperors were greeted on 
great ceremonial occasions. 





The Revolt of Democracy. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
(Cassell and Co, 2s, 6d. net.)—The socialistic political and 
economic theories of the late Dr. Wallace find vigorous expres- 
sion in these pages. Perhaps, however, the most interesting 
part of the book lies in the biography of the author with which 
it opens, and which has been sympathetically written by Mr, 
James Marchant. 

Comedy and Acrostics. By the Earl of Iddesleigh. (Eland 
Brothers, Exeter. Is. 6d. net.)\—Acrostics bave gone unde- 
servedly out of fashion, and we can promise anyone who takes 
up Lord Iddesleigh’s collection some enjoyabie moments. The 
little book also serves almost as an anthology of light verse, 
for it consists entirely of quotations from the English comic 
poets, from Hood, or even earlier, down to Gilbert. 


Boors or Rererence.—The “Autocar” Road Book. 
VoL IV. By Charles G. Harper. (Methuenand Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—This work is now completed by the issue ofthe fourth 
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volume, which deals with the part of Scotland lying south of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh and the part of England lying north 
of a line drawn from the Mersey to the Wash. It should be 
found no less useful by the motorist than its predecessors. 
We have also received the following: Guide to the 
Principal Parliamentary Papers relating to the Dominions, 
1812-1911, prepared by Margaret I. Adam, John Ewing, 
and James Munro (Oliver and Boyd, 3s. 6d. net), and 
Public Library Administration, by Walter 8. C. Rae (George 
Routledge & Sons, 2s. 6d. net). 














NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—9—— 

Abelson (J.), Jewish Mysticism, Cr 8V0...........0..cccecseceeceneeeeneeeenes (Bell) net 2/6 

Adams (H.), Practical Surveying and Elementary Geodesy ...(Macmillan) 4/6 

Aflalo (F. G.), A Book of Fishing Stories, 4to (Dent) net 31/6 
Ai gle (Marquis de 1’), Reflexions d’un Vieux Veneur sur la Chasse du 

f, 8vo ci .(Goupil) net 32/0 

K Macmillan) net 6/6 

‘Anspacher (A. S. ), Tilbath Pileser III., 8vo0 ..(H. Milford) net 5/6 

Ashworth (M.), A Child’s Garland, roy 8vo (I. Pitman) net 3/6 
— (J. F.), The King’s Council in England During the Middle Ages, 

h  ccemesenneneninih eavasmesnnnananpuatbentusbesanmmaseotoraprinemenets (Clarendon Press) net 180 

Ball “a. D. W.), Reinforced Concrete Railway Structures...(Constable) net 8/0 

Barker (E. R.), Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs, 8vo ...... (Methuen) net 12/6 














iom of Two, cr 8vo.. 





Barton (F. T.), Gun Dogs, CP 8V0 .......cecccceeseresrenecseeretertrenenes (Long) net 5/0 

Battye (A. T.-), Camping in Crete, 8vo ............ ....(Witherby) net 10/6 

(R. J. E.), Praying for the Dead, cr 8vo.... (Longmans) net 3/6 

Boulenger (G. A.), The Snakes of Europe, OE DRO. semennteivetmmanct Methuen) 60 
Brewer (G. W. 8.), Educational School Girdening and Handwork, cr 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. P ress) net 2'6 

Brewster (D.), Aaron Hill, Poet, Dramatist, Projector ...(H. Milford) net 6/6 















Bri (M, 8.), Baroque Architecture, 4t0 .........ccccceeenersereeres (Urwin) net 21/0 
Broad-Sheet Ba a. GED ccceceresecencocssceccenenecosecosweccqnescoess (Maunsel) net 2,6 
Bryant (R. C. »! ogging, 8vo pean & be net 15/0 
Cameron (C.), A Woman's Winter in Africa, I LIER AOE: Paul) net 10/6 
Cammell (C.), So and rea BRD cceccceescasseeces (A. L. Te oma | net 3/6 
Campbell (J.), Irishry, cr 8V0  .........000-e0008- pasebeguacebeenl (Maunsell) net 2/6 
Clarke (W. 8 ), St. Basil ‘the Great, 8vo.. (Camb. Univ, Press) net 74 
Cole (R. H.) , Mental Diseases, 8vo ............ ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Davidson ‘2, “} Told in Dicky-Bird Land, cr (Nutt) net 2/6 
Dawbara (C. C.), Uncrowned, 400 .........cccccecceeerceneees ee net 5/0 


Essays in Legal History. By varions Authors, ~- 8vo ...(H. Milford) net 21/0 
Farnsworth (W. O.), Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chansons de 
a 8vo (H. Milford) net 6/6 
Figgis (J. N.), Churches in the Modern State, cr Svo.........(Longmans) net 4/6 
F Eoece (W. H.), The New World of the South: Australia, vol. 2., cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) 6 


Fraser (Mrs. H.) and Stahlmann (J. L.), The Honour of the House, cr 8vo 












(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Fuller (C. E.) and Johnston (W. A.), Applied Mechanics, vol. I., Statics 
and Kinetics, Svo .... (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Geikie (J.), Mountains : their Orig sin, ‘Grow th, ‘aud Decay, 8vo 
(Gurney & Jackson) net 12/6 
Getman (FP. H.), Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry (Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Grant (C.) and Hodgson (N.), The Case for Co-Education...(Richards) net 5,0 
Harris (J. D.), Lectures on Medical Electricity to Nurses. 
(H. K. Lewis) net 2/6 
Harwood (W. H.), The Modern Poet, and other Verses ...(Constable) net 3/6 
Hastings (J.), The Great Texts of the Bible, St. Luke, 2 Corinthians and 
I TOU. cuss cicesenuanepeeninensinesiniatinasbeipesyscannegeed (T. & T. Clark) each 10/0 
Hecht (C. E.), Rearing an Imperial ae 8vo . vase Catherine Press) net 7/6 
Herrick: Some of his “Lyrics, roy 8vo ; (Gay & Hancock) net 36 
Hobson (E. W.), “* Squaring the Circle,’ * Ryo ... ‘.. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3% 
Hodgson (Mrs. Ww. ), Old English China, folio 2.0... .cccecccceercecseees (Bell) net 25/0 
Hollins (J. G.), Airs of the Harp, cr 8v0 EEE ...(Long) net 24 
(Lane) net 7/6 


Howard (C.), En; zlish Travellers of the Renaissance, 8vo 
James (W. H.) and Mackenzie (M. C.), Working Drawings ‘of Machinery, 
REDO ERE (Chapman & Hall) net 8/6 
Jespersen (O.), A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles, 
I in MIT k, inne ctanannermementintntinmaneneiasenmnednetaetninaneatnny ..(Nutt) net 5/0 
Joline (A. H.), Rambles in Autograph Land, 8vo.................. (Putnam) net 10/6 
Jones (E. A.), The Old Silver of American Churches, folio 
(St. Catherine Press) net 147/0 
Julia and Iin Canada, By author of “ Daphne in the Fatherland,”’ cr 8vo 
(A. Melrose) 6/0 
Kabala of Numbers (The), Part II. By Sepharial, cr 8vo...(W. Rider) net 2/6 
Kinch (A. E.), Chapters of the History of Farnborough, Hampshire, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 2% 
cocceueasanaase (Hell) net 4/6 


King’s College Lectures on Colonial Probleme, cr 8vo 
..(G. Allen) net 2/6 


Knight (A. L.), Told in the Indian Twilight, cr 8vo 
Léathes (8.), What is Educateen ? er 8vo 
Leroux (G.), Balaoo, er 8vo 
Lewis (W. J.), Notes on the Parish of North Wraxhall K.) net 26 
Lyell (D. D.), Wild Life in Central Africa, 8vo in Cox) net 10/6 
Macdonald (J. R.), The Social Unrest : its Cause and Solution, cr 8vo 
(Foulis) net 2/6 
Mayne (E. C.), Browning’s Heroines, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 6 
MeLaurin (J. P.), Elocution a Product of Evolution, cr hem ~ net 2/6 
Mead (G. R. S.), Qnests Old and New, 8V0 ...........c.ccccseeeeeeeeeees (Bell) net 7/6 
Murray (K. L.), My Garden in the Wilderness, cr 8vo ......... ( Thacker) net 6/0 
Mutschmann ( HH.) , The Place-Names of es % 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
 detestinwenil ae & Stoughton) 6/0 
(Methuen) net 10/6 
“(W. Blackwood) net 4/6 
cooupasepieunane (Maunsel) 6/6 
(Dent) net 10/6 








(Hurst & } Packet 6/0 
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Nesbit (E.), Wings and the Child, cr 8vo 
Nevill (R.), Fancies, Fashions, and Fads, 8vo . , 
Noyes (A.), The Wine- Press : a Tale of War, cr 8vo 
O' Brien (Hon. G.), A Twentioth- -Century Hero, cr 8v0 
Old-World Love Stories. Translated from the French, 8vo...... 
Paton (L.), John Brewer Paton: a Biography, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/0 
Patterson (J. E.), The Sea's Anthology, cr 8vo mene - net 50 
Penley (R.), The Elusive Wife, cr 8vo (Long) 6 
Petrovitch tw. M.), Servian Conversation Grammar, cr 8vo (Nutt) net 40 
Pohle (J.), Soteriology, er 8vo <- ..(B. Herder) net 4/0 
Pollock (A.), In the Cockpit of Europe, er > pinacanconttas om & Elder) 6/0 
Property, its Duties and its Rights. By various authors. 8v 
(Macmillan) net 5/0 
(Dent) net 10/6 
(Hutchinson) net 6/0: 
ell) net 2/6 


Purdom (C. B.), The Garden City, roy 8V0.............cccsecereeecceeeeee 
Pycraft (W.P.), The Courtship of Animals, 8vo 
Reeves (Mrs. P. ), Round about a Pound a Week, cr 8vo 
Reyburn (H. Y.), John Calvin, His Life, Letters, and Work, 

odder & aeeemeaes net 6/0 
engecomranussiernened (Heinemann) net 126/0 
(Sands) net 3/6 
folio 
einemann) net 42/0 
Smith (E. A.), The Sampling and Asssay of the Precious Sean 8v0 

(C. Griffen) net 15/0 





Ricci (E.), Old Italian Lace, 2 vols., folio 
Saint Louis, King of France, 1215-1270, cr 8vo 
Salaman (M. C,), French Colour-Prints of the 18th Contant; 


Thomas (W. H. G.), The Holy Spirit of God, cr 8vo ...... Longman 

Trine (R. W.), The New Alinement of Life, cr 8V0 .....4..-+ _ Sates (Bell, 2 te 
Upward (A.), The Divine Mystery, 8vo .... (Garden City Press) net 38 
Urlin (E. L. ) A Short History of Marriage, CF BVO veeece seo. (W. Rider) — 106 
Vandevillians (The), a Novel. Amon, CF BVO .........cccccseerceeeeesercenes 4 


_ ; ng) 
Visavadatta, a Sanskrit Romance. By Subandhu, 8vo (H. M 
Vassili (Count Paul), Behind the Veil at the Russian Court {Cuan} ut — = 
Vickers (K. H.), England in the i, — Ages, 8vo.. ...(Methuen} net oot ae 
Vision Splendid (The). By D. K., .@ Meme 
Vogité (Vicomte), A Czarevitch of = ‘Eizhiconth ‘Cent tury, 6v Bvo ) 60 
mphreys) net 7/6 


(A. 
The Human Soul and its Relations with other Spirits, 
..(B. Herd 
Waite (A. The Secret Doctrine of Israel, “8v0. rw Rider, — B 
Walpole (G. HLS. ), The Shrine of His Presence, cr 8vo ......(R, Scott) net -) 
Walsh (W. S.), A Handy Book of Curious Information, ¢r 8vo a6 
‘i 
Ward (J.), Colour Decoration of Architecture, 8vo (Chagas een = oy 
Watkineon (W. L. ), Moral Paradoxes of St. Paul, cr 8vo ... (R.T.S,) 3a 
Webb (J. J.), Industrial Dublin since 1698 and the Sik Industry in Dubiig . 
er &vo 7 ..(Maunsel) net 26 
Williams ‘B. ), The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 2 vols., 8vo, 
(Longma 
Williams (J. S.), Thomas Jefferson, his Permanent Suteonee a mana) net - 
Institutions, cr 8vo 


. Milford 
Wingate (A. K, P.), That Mighty City, cr 8vo i impkin) = se 
bay (W. H.), Studies in Cancer and Allied Subjects. Vols, land 4, 
.(H. Milford) each 
Wormald (J. ‘and 8. i. “A Guide to the Mental Deficiency Act, 1918, 8ro — 
(P. 8. Kin 

Worsfold (w. B.), The Reconstruction of the New Colonies enter Land - 
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LIBERTY'S | 
FURNITURE BROCADES 
ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free, 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London; and 3 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 
FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROS., Maidstone. 
Brancurs :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, 8.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woelwich, é 


INDIGESTION 


A famous Physician’s Remedy. 


Dr. tenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are made solely by Savory & Moore, of 

— Bond Street, who strongly recommend them for all forms of Indigestion, 
estimony: 

** With great pleasure I add my testimony to that of others who have taken 

My Jenner's as bent Lozenges and derived great benefit from their use. 

nowers oO igestion seem really strengthened, and the distressing 

Fi LA ‘ULENCE from which I suffered is greatly relieved.” ” 























s and found they gave relief 
attack of ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH when the aaueh dodigeation 2 
—_ had failed, Further supplies obtained locally led gradually to a com- 
plete cure,”’ 





“T found Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges wonderfully beneficial in 
preventing a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I thimk is described as 
HUNGER PAIN. I have suffered much from this, but since taking the 
lozenges have felt quite a different person.’ 





sed hay eng very — 7 HEARTBURN AND ACIDITY, and your 
remedy has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequent] the 
almost incessant SLEEPLE2SNESS I - orn from.”’ rad 


Bores 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. , of al Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the mee will be sent to all who write, 


enclosing 1d. for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemis's to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Strect, London. 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form 











THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish 


ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest dict in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of enstenance. 


Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. Gd., 2e. Gd. and Tis. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 








Stobart (Mrs. =. C.), War and Women, cr 8V0 .............cccseeeeeeeee Bell) net 3/6 
Storr (V. F.), The Development of English Theology in the Nineteenth 

Sey, Dey BOO cen cer crcennsontsersarescocn sone ccceneoeocsccoces (Longmans) net 12/6 

ons (A.), Knave ‘of Hearts, 1894-1908, — einemann)net 5/0 

re (R.), The Crescent Moon, 8V0 ......ccccsscsecseevnenenees ..(Macmillan) net 4/6 








HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 
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A GOOD OFFER. 


You are invited to secure a share in the 
accumulated Profits for five years, which 
will be divided at the end of this year by 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund. This Society 
is the largest Mutual Life Assurance Offico 
in the United Kingdom. As all the Profits 
belong to the Policyholders, the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund is able to offer very large 
Bonuses, and exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions. The careful investment of the 
Society’s enormous Funds provides Absolute 
Security. Write immediately to any of the 
Society’s Branch Offices or Agencies, to the 
Head Office, 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
or to one of the London Offices, 28 Cornhill, 
E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, S.W., for Bonus 
Year Prospectus, containing examples of 
Bonus Results for the past 50 years. 








THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY CY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
12s. per (h.—in 1 tb., 14 tb. and 4 Ih. Tine, 





Major Watten Wixcrietp writes:—“*The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787, ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£E5,C00,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...... siceeeneinniatiniel £1600,000,000. 


ROYAL | Tota) Funds £19,031, 200. 


| FIRE, Loss OF PROFITS, 
iNSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, | Live STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. 


HEAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES 224-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
FOR SALE AND TO LET. 

LD COB FOR SALE at a nominal price to a good home. 
Very suitable for light trap work with children, &c. Perfectly quiet in 
harness, Has been a first-rate hack and good jumper. Owner only willing to 
sell to good home. Height 15 hands.—Apply Miss 8., Box No. 652, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, a 
ICHMOND, Yorkshire—For SALE, by private treaty, 
attractive FREEHOLD COUNTRY PROPERTY (suitable for private 
achool), facing south and the river Swale, near station, comprising well-built 
Residence, three reception rooms, and ball room 51ft. long, sixteen bedrooms, 
four bath rooms, kitchen, and usual offices; électric light; good gardener's 
house; garage; stabling for six horses; easy access Bedale and Zetland 
Hounds; garden, greenhouse, peach house, and paddock, 3 acres in all; nine- 
hole golf course laid out by Ray; three excellent lawn tennis courts.—Further 
particulars apply R. S. HUDSON, Richmond, Yorks. 


OUBLE FLAT off Strand. Drawing, dining, 3 bedrooms, 

kitchen, bath (h. and c.), gas, electric light. Airy, unique view. TO 
BE LET FURNISHED for about 6 months. % guineas.—Box No. 653, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 




















ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS.—TWO 

SMALL FLATS (2 and 4 rooms) TO BE LET, unfurnished, at 

moderate rentals, for workers only. Meals served in general dining room.— 
Apply, SECRETARY, Chenies Street Chambers, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


‘APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
NGINEERING PUPIL: Applications now considered, 
vacancy for young gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 


years’ course.—PRINCIPAL M.INST. C.E.—Box No. 203, the Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








{U) BtV Basitr COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Sppteations are invited for the st of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 

EDUCATION and ASSISTANT MASTER OF METHOD, at the Co . 

pean! £150 per annum. Further particulars may be obtained from e 

REG 81 RAR, to whom applications must be sent before November 26th, 1913. 

U) #2 Ueeeree COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Augientions are invited for the of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
EDUCATION and ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD, at the College. 
Salary £140 
REGISTRAR, | om , 
NLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL. 
GLAMORGAN TRAINING COLLEGE, BARRY, 


The Education Committee invite applications for the Post of PRINCIPAL 
of the above Training College for Women Students, to be opened in 
September, 1914. 

adidates must be Women of not more than 40 years of age, and possess 
a University Degree or its equivalent. Previous experience in teaching and 
the responsible management of an Educational Institution for resident women 
teachers, and knowledge of the working of Public Elementary Schools, wi:l 
be deemed important qualifications, 

The salary attached to the post is £400 per annum with approved Board and 
residence in one of the College Hostels, and the appointment will date as from 
the Ist August, 1914. 

For further information candidates are referred to the printed copy of the 
conditions of appointment, which will be supplied as below. 

All applications, which must be made on Special Forms to be supplied on 
receipt of a stam addressed envelope, must reach the undersigned uot later 
than Tuesday, 25th November, 1913, 

Glamorgan County Hall, JOHN JAMES, M.A., B.8c., 

. Chief Education Official. 








rannum, Further particulars may be obtained from the 
, to whom applications must be sent before November 26th, 1913. 


Cardiff. 
October Sist, 1913. 


yeNice (GIRLS’) HIGH SCHOOL, BLOEMFONTEIN, 
4d 0.F.S. PROVINCE. 


‘ WANTED, for the above School, THREE fully-qualified MISTRESSES, as 
ollows :— 

(a) MUSIO MISTRESS for Piano. 

‘) MUSIC MISTRESS for Violin and Piano. 

c) MUSIC MISTRESS for Solo and Class Singing. 

In addition to their special duties the teachers will be expected, if required, 
to take part in the general music work of the school. 

Salary in each case at £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 te 
a maximum of £250, less cost of board (if resident) at £60 per annum, plus £15 
per annum if supervision duties are undertaken. Reasonable passage expenses 
will be refunded provided the teacher engages to serve the Education Depart- 
ment of the Orange Free State for a period of three years. 

Applications, accompanied by a medical certificate (to the effect that the 
candidate “is in good health and is free from any defect that would be likely 
to interfere with the performance of her duties as a teacher "’), by certified 
copies of certificates and testimonials and by record of experience, must reach 
the Secretary of Committee, Eunice High School, c’o Bursar, Grey College, 
Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, South Africa, not later than Thursday, 
January Ist, 1914, 

For fuller information, apply to the Secretary to the High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





YLASSICAL MASTER for Private School, able to teach 
J English History and Literature, Salary up to £150 resident. 

CLASSICAL MASTERS for Preparatory Schools to teach to Scholarship 
Standard. Salaries £120 per annum upwards. 

MATHEMATICAL MASTERS for Preparatory Schools. 
£150 resident. 

MATHEMATICAL MASTER for Secondary School. Salary £140 resident. 

SCIENCN MASTER for Private School, able to teach Botany and Zoology. 
Salary up to £150 resident. 

CHEMISTRY MASTER for Public Secondary School. 
resident. 

MODERN LANGUAGE MASTERS for Preparatory Schools, able to teach 
German and French. Salaries £120 to £150 resident. 

FORM MASTER for Preparatory School. Good Cricketer essential. Salary 
£120 or more resident. 

HISTORY MASTERS for Public Secondary Schools. 
non-resident. 

ENGLISH MASTER for a Preparatory School. 
Salary £130 resident. 


Salaries £120 to 


Salary £170 non- 


Salaries £160 to 2190 
Must be a good Cricketer, 


Applications from University men for the above appointments are invited.— 
Apply, Messrs. IRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Limited, Educational Agents, 
Sheffield House, 158-2, Oxford Street, London, W. No preliminary fees. 


NORTHERN ‘COUNTIES TRAINING SCHOOL OF 
D COOKERY AND HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY, 
NORTHUMBERLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


MISTRESS OF METHOD required who shall be responsible for the train- 
ing of students in the Theory and Practice of ‘leaching. 

Preference will be given to applicants holding a University Degree, or its 
equivalent. 

Salary, £130, rising by £10 annual increments to £150, with lunch and tea 
during term. 

Applications, stating qualifications and experience, should be forwarded to 
the Principal before December Ist. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The Council invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
PHYSIOLOGY and LECTURER in EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Duties to commence with the Lent Term. Salary £250. Applications should 
be forwarded to the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) on or before November 30th. EDWARD CAREY, LL.B., 

Registrar, 





es UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 

The Council invite applications for the post of LADY SUPERINTENDENT, 
The duties of the post inelude the ordering of stores aud supervision of 
Cleaners. Solary £100 perannum. Applications with copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials to be sent to the undersigned not later than Friday, 
November 28th. Ful! particulars on application to 

EDWARD CAREY, 


Registrar. 


EQUIRED, at the beginning of February, for leading 
2 Public School in Natal, MATHEMATICAL HONOURMAN of experi 
ence. Commencing salary, £1600 resident, increasing by £10 annually to £200, 
£30 allowed for passage money.—For further particulars apply to Messrs, 
GABBITAS, THKING & Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
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hold of women students; a good Churchwoman; good high school 
education and domestic qualifications requisite ; some knowledge of nursin 
| Sn 7) 0, 651, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ion, W.. 


( VARLISLE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL.—REQUIRED, 

in January, DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS, who can also undertake 
the School housekeeping. First-class Diplomas in Cookery and Needlework, 
and good experience essential. Apply to the HEAD-MISTKESS. 


WAZ ANTED, for a European School in Madras, a 
SECOND MASTER; graduate; to teach Physical Science and 
on-resident. Four 


Mathematics. Salary, Rs. 300 p.m. (£240 per annum), 
= a. Second-class ge out.—Apply to the Rev, FRANK 
NNY, Indian Church Aid Association, Church House, Westminster, 8.W. 

A LVERN CO Lua G SB. 


e HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this College will become vacant at Easter, 
4914, by the resignation of the Rev. Canon 8. RB. James, and the Council will 
yueseed to electa on D ber 19th. 

In accordance with the Articles candidates must be Graduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge University or Trinity College; Dublin. Sgeesions, accompanied 
by testimonials not exceeding six in number, must sent in on or before 
December 5th to the Bursar of the College, who will in the meantime supply 
any further information that may be desired. 


PPOINTMENTS IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
P. & O. CADETS. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi; 
ic 


tion Company will early in the 
coming year hold an examination at their offices for the entry of Cadets with 
a view to their future employment as Officers in the Com 


bi yee py WANTED (age 30-40) for house- 














Aidat, 


iit. 
OYAL HOLLOWAY Lom @) 
Kh Petras» g,srsame ha.» C3. 
NDON. 5 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 10th, 1914. The Col 

Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arta 8 prepares E 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a certain ees 
of Barsaries of not more than £50, tenable for three years, will he ag: eumer 
Competition in June, 1914. Inclusive fee £100 a year.—For further p wrth 
apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Groen sours 


(XANNING TOWN WOMEN'S SETTLEMENT 











(INCORPORATED). 

Twenty-first Anniversary Opening of the New Lees Hall and 
Buildings, #1 Barking Road, on November 27th, at 3 p.m. Grand preter 
Bazaar, November 27th, 28th, and 29th, dayy 

Admission 1s. and 6d. 

Funds urgently needed. 

Treasurer, WALTER HAZELL, Esq., 52 Long Acre, W.C. 

ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
> 


CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 

Principal, Miss RIGG. Vice-Principal, Miss CARPENTER. 
Complete course of Training for Teachers in Secon Schools and Kinder. 
gartens. Preparations for London and Cambri Teach Diploma ae 
ice in Mary Datchelor School of SW gitl are Diploma, Po 


Hall of Residence (£12 12s. aterm). Free Studentship Bursaries, Tuition 





‘a service, 
Candidates must be approximately 15 years of age. The fu 
will be entered for two or three vears’ training on board the ‘ WORCESTER,’ 
the Company paying one-half (324 guineas) of their annual educational fees. 
Subsequently, if they elect to serve for three years on board sailing vessels, the 
Company will pay the WHOLE OF THE PREMIUM, or a certain number 
can be appointed to serve as apprentices on board the Company's steamers 
WITHO ANY PREMIUM BEING REQUIRED. 
Particulars on application to the SECRETARY, Peninsular and Oriental 
a pavtntiee Cemgany, 122, Leadenhall! Street, London, E.C, 
ctober, 19 








LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Deleg y for & dary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 




















Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London ‘Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Courss from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund, 
< ‘ete PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
2 eee COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Head of the Department: MISS SARA MELHUISH, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and yy 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), One Scholarship (value £20) and a limited 
number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in January, 1914. 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or its equivalent 
in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the Head of the Department not later than 
December 6th, 1913. 

T MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL end Kindergarten. 

FEES :-—STU DENTS, Resident, €0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.ayear, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett ‘Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at €0 gs. a year. 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS in HIGH, SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 
In connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, 

Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ Training 
Sertificate. 





Assisted by 
Miss Nicholson, M.A. Dublin (Mod. Lang. Tripos). 
Miss Sachs, B.A. Dublin (Math. Tripos and Historical Tripos, Part 2), 
Miss Rickard (Oxford Diploma in Geography). 
Miss J. M. W. Slater, D.Sc. (London) (Nat. Sci. Tripos, Parts 1 and 2). 
Miss E. R. Murray, Member of the Board of Governors of the National Froebel 
Union and of the Teachers’ Registration Council. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £10 to £15 offered to 
Students, with a Degree or its equivalent, entering in January, 1914, Loan 
Fand, 

PARTICULARS of COLLEGE HALLand REGISTERED LODGINGS can 
be obtained from the Principal a 
THE MARIA GREY COLLEGE, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 
MN\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and ior the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 














Fee, £20 15s. per annum, 
IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Fee £35 f , 
course. Children in residence. For particulars, apply Hon. aay 
Ladies Sanitary Association, Incorporated, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| { OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE OHILDREN 

—COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 
of Worcester from Ve ony gy warmly recommend Mrs, HOLLOWAY 
Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education of a few children of from 
6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


YO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—HEAD-MASTER 
of High-class School of Art (London district) will accept few giftea 
PUPILS as BOARDERS. Thorough training in modern Commercial or Fine 
Art and comfortable home guaranteed.—Write, Box No. 650, The Spectator 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. E 














permitted to the two last named 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
({HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Teleph : Victoria 331 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, | OKSET.. —— 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratnarer Gray. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
pen ee  - — ae £60 a year. 
oroughly efficien ern ucation, Special department f 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, - ° a 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Mis: C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCaner 
me: (Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas ayear. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


s* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Hend-Mistrers—Mies LUCY SIT.COX,. 


Term begins September 23rd, and ends December 18th. 
W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,.—Poarding Echool for Girls, Deautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. kutire charge of 
children whose psrents are abroad.—} or Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 281 Liscard. 


J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 

Jersey.—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, seysrate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘Yennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special 
‘Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


QOUTEPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
kL) President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P, Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘lhe Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and i Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
a Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘leachersof Physical 
education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—F urther yarticulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studente 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Echools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kL) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


















































iversity. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Sci ‘ 
Sear erety, Mathematics, and other eu fostete echeete in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.— Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 


Road, Cambridge. 











ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: Ihe Misses SALES, 
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D MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate 7, dry, and 

Senior and Jurior Houses, close to the Seashore. ell-equipped 

rooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handierafts, Nature Study, Cocnz, 
bag Excellent Kes t Staff, inc! Mistress for and 
“nch Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
oe Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham Coilege, Training College, 
Camb., and St, Mary's, Paddington). in 
EP GH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 


BA AN 
SCHOOL, 


bracing. 





GBASTON HI 
$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. JABLEON YOUNG, M.A, 
Freparation {or the Universities; Annual Scho ips. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPABTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
tuses, &c,, from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mz, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
09 Colmore Kow, Kirmingham, 


p* INCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 


Principal—Miss PARKER, 
ing and Day School for the of Gentlemen, 
Pay — bono “English, Art, M ys arranged for if required. 
grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Ollicers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School andthe 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to bea!th and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References, kindly 
itted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 
FIFIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principale—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential Schoo! for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Autumn Term, September 23—December 19, ie 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Mies JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields aud Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. Spring 
Term begins Thursday, January 16th. Next vacancies in May, 1914. 


EATHLANDS (Ladies’ School), WEY BR1IDGE.— Miss 
E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. London (assisted by expert staff), prepares 
girls for all University examinations. Special terms for serious examination- 
candidates. Celebrated Pine-Wood district. Air dry and bracing. Sandy 
soil, Perfect sanitation.—Prospectus and fullest details on application to 
above address. Sa es 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
op modern lines. Specia! attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils Sans vared for advanced Examivations and for the Universities 
required, Trealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c, 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for G9ENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus, 


S a M M E R I N wo 

“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
eured himself after forty —_ suffering, sent post free on application to the 
author, his colleague for years—W.J. Ketley, “'Tarrangower,”’ Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


———— 








Daugh Special atten- 
usic, H 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near ROCESTER, 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Master—CECIL REDDIE, Ph.D. 
ORIGINAL SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 

The aim is to provide an idea) home and life for the sons of parents who can 
afford to have the best for their Loye’ physical, mental, and moral welfare. 

The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, approved 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany. 

Music is made a special feature. 

Boys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinetly above the average will 
be eligible for awards, which materially reduce the cost of education, 

The school estate of 133 acres includes playing fields (22 acres) for football, 
ericket, and tennis, golf course, skating pond, toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical lfboratory, farm, gardens, pom bmn ; Open-air life; fine new buildings 
(fre-proof), and excellent sanitation. 

Parents interested in progressive education should write for a Prospectus. 


S'- PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


The next COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS for the Spring term, 1914, will be held at this School on the 20th and 
2ist November. UR SCHOLARSHIPS of FIFTEEN GUINEAS EACH, 
reducing the total fees for Board and Tuition to £63 per annum, will be offered 
on the sae « = a Ce = be ey to Ge sons of 

, and one to the sons o' cers. ‘ull particulars and eu orms from 
THE HEAD-MASTER. es 

The NEW BOARDING HOUSE & GROUNDS adjoining the Schcol will be 

opened in January. 


jASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

i 4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.3, 

ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exbibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; se te 
Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are nowopen. Next School Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 


boys subject to Epilepsy. ‘Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
vbiained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge, of 




















OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 

Navy. A copy will bo forwarded (without Sharpe) to, interested. parentes 
. or withow 

Messrs, GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Lid., 65 South Molton Street, 


ndon, W. 
HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Premises recen 
Junior Department for boys of 7 to 9.— 
-Master. 





Navy. 
extended. LITTLETON Cc. rowm, 
M.A.,Head-Master, 0 el ee 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578 
Old buildings entirely modernized ; two new boarding-houses and com- 
lete School block recen 7 added. Situation splendid, braeing, healthy, 
rospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-master; or the ° 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. ST a ae SA 
KOMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
_ Fer Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 
[UELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Extensive Play 
uary, 10M. 








Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. 
ing Fields—Swimmivg Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, 15th Jan 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
ENDRICH BCHOOL, BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, near 
TEIGNMOUTH.—A limited number of boys received for TUITION who 
have the advantage of individual instruction and care. Special attention is 
given to Mathematics and Modern Languages. Each year one term is spent 
on the Continent to secure the best advautages in French and German. Head- 
master: J. RAYNER MACLAREN. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, London, N.W.—The NEXT 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on 
DECEMBER 4th and Two following days.—Applications should be made at 
once to the BURSAR. 


IZ INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
A small Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Separate Junior School for boys under twelve. New Wing recently 
added.—D, E. NORION, M.A., Head-Master. pat ‘ 
MNHE LEYS SCHOOL CAMBRIDGE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £75, &c., OFFERED, DEC. 9th. 


Particulars from the BURSAR. 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY, 

An Examination for the Ferens Scholarship, value £50 per annum, will be 
held at the School, 26th and 27th November.—For further particulars apply to 


the HEAD-MASTER. tas 
A K H A M sc BOO kL. 


An Examination for Six Scholarships, of value from £20 to £40, will be held 
on March 10th and Lith, 1914. 
_ Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 

















OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Muarter, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 310 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C. H. GRLENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School end for 
Navy. ‘lhe School is organized in three rents: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10), Junior tor boys 104 to 13,and Senior 13-19. Each epee 
ment has separate bouses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm ef 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
‘arpentry, Kiding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, La 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED, 
—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 

year. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. SCHNELLE, 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. Estab, 1905, 


FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, llth Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Usiv., &c. Examinations, Business and General Education, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories, 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

GQ) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject, 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
managerentastheabove. ss sh : Sn J 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.~ 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


YLORENCE.—MISS PETES receives a few GUESTS 
at her comfortable VILLA, situated in beautiful open jast outside 
Florence. Very extensive and charming grounds. Exquisite views. Large 
balcony. Sunny loggia. Electric light. Stabling. Garage. Near tram.— 
Villa Pestellini, Via della Piazzola, 32. : es 
WRENCH LESSONS, Paris—The WIDOW of PASTOR 
LALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS wantivg to find a asant 

and to learn the French language.—Address, 61, Rue de 

Luxembourg Palace and Gardens). 


IGH CLASS BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

on English lines. Healthy situation. Entire charge undertaken of boys 

with parents living abroad. First class Teaching Staff. Language professors, 

Careful oversight. Engjish games. Winter sports. Highest refs. pectus 

from Principal, E. JAMES FOX, Cheltonia, illeneuve, Montreux, Suisse. 

ADAME D’ALMAINE receives a few Girls for lessons 
in 

en. Rema en Chaperonage to Museums, Concerts, Operas, 





== -= —— - ——=5 











home in Paris 
Vaugirard (close to the 

















, Music and Art. Individual attention. French always 
ome Care and Comforts. Regular outdoor exercise. Highest references. 
Charming house and garden.— Villa Bigot, 7 rue Scheffer, Paris. 
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ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to a 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c,, under g Sp 
remises and unds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 
Seaman. wedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highestrefs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 

resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 

Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 

Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and unds in healthiest 

a seas A Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
e, Paris. 


ARIS.—70 rue de Ja Tour (near Bois de Boulogne). 

MADAME et MADEMOISELLE METROT, Professeur diplémé de 

cais, recoivent familialement quelques pensionnaires désirant apprendre la 

langue, ou famille visiteuse. Réferences: M. le Pasteur Stapfer, 1 rue des 
Minimes, Blois; Mrs, A. C. West, 4 Holly Terrace, Highgate, London, N. 


ARIS.—A French lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of good 
social position, who have every care and educational advantage. French 
thoroughly tauzht and always spoken. Music, art, and fencing lessons. 
Lectures, concerts, and operas attended, and places of interest visited fre- 
ently, Comfortable home near Avenue du Bois, Mile, SASSISSON, 
+ Rue de Longchamp, Paris, 


INTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND.— HOTEL 
MEYERHOF, HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 ft. above 

sea). This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter sport 
season, Excellent conditions and sure altitude for ski, sleighing, luging, 
skating, &c. Every comfort. Moderate terms, Full prospectus forwarded on 
application to Family Meyer, Proprietor. 























SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) ~— tuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Kn'ghtley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with 1] @ Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


UI TABLE SCHOOL 5S. 
NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


FINISHING SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS 

TORS 

SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 

FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of pupil, pw peer and detailed information to meet 
M 











these special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 
essrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational Eee ta 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency bas been established for the porvem of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 te 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 








} DU OATION, 
‘j Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England orabroad 
are invited to call upon or send iully detailed iculars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments, 

Advice is given free of charge. 

kee 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
26 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, - 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
miles, 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for its in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished saben, 
has been established 40 years, 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

agency. 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, pooney preferred, and approximate 
echool fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 

122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 








—____., 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Coun 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASS ATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Triform, London.” Telephene No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen, 
Jan, 6th, EGYPT with ATHENS, six weeks, via Imatian 

Feb. 4th, Italy. Later: Algeria, N. Italy, Bussia, &c.—Miss BISHOP 

** Haslemere,”’ Wimbledon Park Road, 8S.W. ° 


LPINE SPORTS (LTD.) control accommodation fo, 
3,000 VISITORS in 30 HOTELS, in the BEST WINTER CENTRES 
IN SWITZERLAND.—For illustrated handbook, with full details of complete 
tours, apply SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Southam i) 
Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 











(English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) og on Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water. T. CANARY ISLANDS 
CO, (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 








ee THE NILE TO THE Ist CATARAOCT, 


A Select Conducted Party. Jan 22nd. 
First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus, Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 





— 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS,.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHs, 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education, 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
ramatic Work. Daplicating. 


Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Iiford, Essex. 


UTHORS’ MSS., typed, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.— ply MANAGER, The CROWN TYPE. 
WRITING and DUPLICATING BUR: 2AU, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney 
Hill, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS. Revised Corrected. 


Prospectus from GAYNOR, c/o LORIMER & CHALMERS, 31 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh. 


MISCELLANEOUS. / 


EWELLERY WANTED FOR CASH.—Gold, Jewellery, 

Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate 

and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the well-known and most reliable 

firm. Established 1833, Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict 

rivacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or offer 

xy return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) 
Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition. 

6d. per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite; 2s, 6d. on silver; 

5s.0n gold; 10s. upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s, S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 132), 69a Market 
Street, Manchester, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to wey owe buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon b 
The EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


pusBLic HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, ee 











and Proofs 


























rt, take £1 shares. Five per cen 


120 licensed Inns. Ask for Re 
roadway Chambers, Westminster. 


regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., 


j)} PLLEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been epoctally erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

ee gg Medical and Nursing treatment. Farmi and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Househol 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. 








Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 46, 64.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





egg a RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
anny aoe ont Sem yee J : d Sch 
vi le ssistan is . e8Se8, 
om y Bane =e Messrs. | ny “Gantab.). Baowae enemy a 
Hespes, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or Coll 
Advice on training a speciality.—A ply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, / Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.— Prospectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 

and UNIVEKSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 

details, ly POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), 3 Bedford Street, Strand, Tel., 7021 Ger, 











APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsayr Memortat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parzon: H.M. Tue Kiso. 
READERS of this journal willing to beuefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving am 
undiminished life interest on their capital. P 
To maintain the i ing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 











ed 
Treasurer; Tux Eart or Hanzowsx, Secretary: Goveyrex H, HaMittom, 
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HURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 
Patrons—Their Majesties the SOU! and QUEEN 

Petree, of the Children’s Union—H.M. QUEEN SLEXANDRA. 

Recognized Organization of “2 National Church for Dealing 

ith Outcast, | titute, — Neglected Children, 

wi Homes, including Farm Lp and | ys wy A Homes. Over 18,000 
Children have beep rescu' ued. r 4,300 now under the Society's care. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be aay T an by the 


Secret zy, . Prebendary RUD 


AIFS & STRAYS SOCIET’ Y, Old Town Hall, ene Road, 8.E. 
NFANT 


ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
PATRON: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION will be held on Thursda 
November 27th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, when TWENTY INFANTS 
will be elected, viz., 12 boys and 8 girls. 

Tue Chair will be taken y Alderman Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bart., Treasurer, 
at 11 o’elock precisely. 

Ansua) Subscriptions of half-a-guinea or Life Subscriptions of five guimeas 
will entitle the donors to give one vote to Loar child on the list. 

Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt. 

_ Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


7MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


ngently, REQUIRED, and should 
ination Hall, Queen Square, 











DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u 
be sent to the oo TREASUBER, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C 


AMERICAN MARCONI 
SHAREHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A COMMITTEE HAS BEEN FORMED for the purpose of 
considering the POSITION of those who purchased AMERICAN 
MARCONI SHARES on or about the 19th APRIL, 1912, and 
taking concerted action. Tho Committee will be glad if those 
who have suffered loss in connection with such purchases will 
communicate as soon as possible with the Secretary of the above- 
mentioned Association at 48 Dover Street, London, W. 


All communications will be treated as strictly confidential. 


To the Man or Woman of 
Sixty or Seventy 


IME is getting short. 
comforts and luxuries of life which late middle age 


Do you deny yourself the 


deserves ? If you treble your income you will 
treble your enjoyment of life and lengthen your days. 
A Canada Life 
payment of an income far in excess of what you at 


Annuity ensures the regular, punctual 


present obtain, 


A man of 68 who for £1,000 
purchases a Canada Life Annuity 
derives a sure income of 

£127 Js. Sd. for LIFE, 
and his security is absolute, It amounts to Government 


security. The Canada Life Assurance Company is the 


largest, strongest, and oldest Life Oflice in Canada, Its 
investments are controlled by Government, and its 


books are periodically inspected by the Minister of 
Finance. And there are the Company's 
assets of over £10,000,000 sterling. 
State your age to— 


in addition 


Let us send you 


our special Annuity Booklet. 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


(Accumulated Funds, £10,000,000 Established 1847.) 


15 King Street, Cheapside, London, EC. 


=—— — 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, 
third Cloth Cases for the Half- 


yearly Volumes may be cbiained through any Bookseller or Newsayent 


on the 


Saturday in January and July. 


INVINCIBLE 


TALBOT 


Programme of 1914 Models. 


Tax, £4 4s. Four-cylinder Engine, 
12Zh.p. £410 


80 mm. bore, 120 mm. stroke. Com- 
-_ with Four-seater ‘Torpedo 


R.A.C, y, Taper Bonnet, “ One-Man” 
Rating, Hood, Adjustable Screen, Hooter, With Two- 
15.8 h.p. and Dynamo Electric Lighting Set, seated Body 
Brake with 5 Lamps. Detachable Wheels £400 
h.p., 28. and one Spare, with 815 by 105 
mm. Tyres, 
Tax, £4 4s. Four-cylinder Engine, 
15-20 80 mm. bore, 130 mm. stroke. Chas- £460 
sis Price £350, with Tyres. Com- 
R.A.C, plete with side entrance Stream- 
Rating, line Torpedo Body, Taper Bonnet, With Two- 
15.8 h.p. “One-Man” Hood, Adjustable seated Body 
Brake Screen, Hooter, and Dynamo Elec- £450 
h.p., 35. tric Lighting Set, with 6 Lamps. 
Detachable Wheels and one Spare, 
with 815 by 105 mm, Tyres. 
20-30 h.p. 20-40 h.p. 25-50 h. p- 
: ‘ R.A.C. Rating. 23.8 h, . : on Gl 
R.A.C, Rating. 20.1 h.p. . - B.A.C. Rating. 25.6 h.p, 
Brake hp., 48. Tax, Brake b.p., 45. Tax, £666, poe hy, 95. | Taxe 
£6 6s, Four-eylin: ler ix 3 ine 7 »ngine. £6 Gs. Four-cylinder 
Engine. 90 mm, bore, Chas waged th / —- nin, Engine. 101.5 mm, bore, 
140 mm, stroke. Chas. ©595i8, ~ inc Electric 140 mm. stroke. Chas- 
sis, with Shock Alsor- I ih » Set with s — eis, with Shock Absor- 
bers, 5 Detachable sigating Ses With © Lampe. bers, 5 Detachable 


Wheels, and Tyres. 5 Detachable Wheels, and Wheels, and Tyres. 


Tyres. 
£425 £565 £515 


On view at STAND No. 70, Olympia. 


Catalogue on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 


Barlby Road, North Kensington, LONDON, W. 


The Record-Breaking 


ARGYLL 





OLYMPIA STAND No. 73. 
t- 76 miles an hour— including stops—for 14 hours! 
That is the record of a standard 15/30 Argyil Single 


Sleeve Valve Engine Car. Surely this is sufficient proof of the 
marvellous efficiency and reliability of the Argyll. The silence, 
flexibility and ease of control of the Argyll have long been 
demonstrated. This record for speed establishes the over- 
whelming all-round superiority of the Argyll—a superiority 
that cannot be challenged. 

Tho Argyli-de-Luxe Coachwork is a fit accompaniment to such 
a chassis. The beautiful streamline design—giving a diguified 
appearance—and the luxurious upholstering, telling for comfort, 
are unsurpassable. 


ARGYLL 1914 MODELS: 


15/30 h.p. Argyll Single Sleeve Valve Engine Chassis, with 515 


by 105 Dunlop Detachable Wheels and Dunlop Grooved Tyres - £426 
Complete Car with Argyll de Luxe Streamline Coashwork 
(only one quality), fully equipped for the road - . 575 
25/50 h.p. Single Sleeve Valve Engine Chassis, with 880 by 120 
Dunlop Detachable Wheels and Dunlop Grooved Tyres - £590 
Complete Car with Argyll de ime | Swreamiae Censhwerk, 
fully equipped for the road - £750 
12/18 hp. Poppet Vaive Chassis, with 76 y 105 Detachable 
Wheels and Dunlop Grooved Tyres ‘ - £280 
Complete Car with full equipment, rei aidy for the road - - £376 
London or Midland Coachwork fitted to our chassis at maker's prices, 
ARGYLLS LTD., 
Head Ojices ond Works: ALEXANDRIA, Scotland, 
London Showrooms : 6 GT. MARLBOROUGH ST., Ww. 
And at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Cardiff, Liv: ia New- 
castle, Hull, Manchester, Leicester, Leeds, e 





hike 
or from the Ojice, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s, 9d. 
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Get the 


pen that fills itself 
— that can not 
leak—that is All- 
British made— 
that is designed 
to last a lifetime 
—and will be put 
right by the manu- 
facturers if it ever 
goes wrong— 

The One Really 
Satisfactory 
Self-filling 


























WES WES 1 
Pes To-Day CARTAN 


if your baby is not thriving, use the ‘Allenburys 

Foods, they develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust 

health and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared 
from the use of these pure foods. 


BES™ Pamphlet Infant Feeding and Management” sent free 











Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 


























as i ti ie ie 





Safety Fountain 











Pen— 


Price 10/6 and up 
wards, of all Stationera, 
Jewellers, and Stores. 
Booklet about the 
Onoto Pen free om 
application to 
Tomas pe ta Roe 
& Co., Ltd., 319, Bun- 
hill Row, London, E.0, 





Ask for ONOTO INK 
—Best for ail Pens. 








Onoto 
The Self-filling P e n 


Safety Fountain 








You realise when trying the 

= ‘GROUSE’ 
BRAND 
WHISKY 


quietly at home 


how much better it is 
than any other. The 
flavour is soft, delicate 
and mellow, and the cost 
is the lowest at which the 
highest grade of i 
can be supplied, 
48/- PER DOZEN 
BOTTLES, 


CarrgiaGE Parp, 


A full-sized bottle as 
sample by post for 4/- 


It’s well worth trying, 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 18 Bordeaux House, Perth. 
Established 1800, 























Visit INDIA! 


eS 





A WINTER TOUR, by P& QO 


FROM LONDON (FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT) TO BOMBAY, 
RAIL VIA UNITED PROVINCES TO CALCUTTA. THENCE { 
BY P &O TO CEYLON, EGYPT @ LONDON. 80 

peed? NTT WZ 






STS YZ: 





ae 

JHE Season for a Tour through India extends from S. 

October to March. Indian railway travel is swift and x 
comfortable. No man or woman of leisure can afford to 


ignore the claims of this most remarkable of Oriental 


two wee 

~. more than three months. For spec 
>, “A Winter Tour: India, Ceylon, E 
scenery, and its architecture combine to give it a paramoun ‘. P. & 0. Steam Navigation Co. 
claim upon the prospective traveller. - 7 rl 


















































Copyright, 


THis Tous, allowin one mente in Indie ant 
n cc ttle 
ouths’ For special Hand 


" t ” an 
countries® its history, its peoples, its cities, tts religions, its . » “~P, & O. World-Tours,” apply at the Ofices, 





St., E.C.,or Northumberland Av..W. C.,London. 
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A Sectional Bookcase grows with your library; 
you buy it piece by piece as you do your books. 
“OXFORD” SECTIONAL (Patented) BOOKCASES 
are handsome, weil-finished, solid throughout (no 
employed), and moderate in cost. Single sections from &- 
to omplete in Oak, 3 sections 
fronts), from 41/-, enclosed by dust-proof glass doors, 65/-. 
The “ Oxford” is the only sectional Bookcase which can 
be made to your own size and in the wood you prefer. 
Teil us what you want. Send postcard to-day for our 
ILLUSTRATED ART BOOKLET POST FREE, 
WILLIAM GAKER & CO., 
Oxford Bookcase Factory, Oxford 
















iets ae 





@} 
» 
- The new 


ible fastening unites “‘Ozford”’ 
so rigidly that alarge double 









—_—). 


od 


bookcase can be moved 








y. 





THE 


SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION 


Being some account of the Gilds, Friendly Societies: 
Co-operative Movement and Trade Unions of 
Great Britain. 


By M. FOTHERGILL ROBINSON, 


Author of “The Poor Law Enigma.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“As an unbiassed commentary on our present industrial chaos 
we unhesitatingly recommend it to the student, capitalist, and 
employé alike, feeling convinced that its perusal will help to 
focus endeavour on a satisfactory solution of the ‘ Labour’ 
question.” —The Outlook, 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
CATALOGUE 
° 
THEOLOGY 


its Neighbourlands. 
PART L, 64 Pages. 
Post free jrom 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


and 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


OOKS.—Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s. ; 
Design in Nature, by Dr, Pettigrew, 3 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 

18s. 6d.; Harper’s Old Inaus of Old England, 2 vols., 2ls.; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols., 28s,; Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontés, 2 vols, 10s. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus,, £17 17e.; Hartshorne’s Old English 
Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones's Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 64.: Wilson’s Tales of 
the Borders, 3 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, mew, 2ls.; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
with 425 designs by Gustave Doré, 2ls., scarce; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 Us.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols. 25s. ; 
ke’s History of England, 6 vole., £2 10s. Libraries purchased of any 
‘Maxuitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, B’ham. 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





WHY ARE YOU GOUTY ? 


WARNING SIGNS OF URIC ACID, 
















So many things tend to make the Englishman gouty that it is 
not surprising that uric acid ailments are by far the commonest 


ills in this country. In the first place, most of us have inherited 
the tendency to gouty ailments from some free-living ancestor, 
and then our climate and diet not only aggravate that tendenéy, 
but lead te its acquirement by those who have not inherited the 
gouty habit. Itis most important to be able to recognize the early 
evidences of the gouty habit, because then you can check all 
danger of gout at the start. 


The first signs of the gouty habit are various. Often they take 
the form of acidity, heartburn, and pain and fulness after meals, 
with less mistakable signs in the form of occasional aches and 
pains in joints and muscles. These transitory pains are often 
attended with swelling, stiffness, and inflammation, and are most 
pronounced when the weather is wet or changeable. There may 
also be numbness and tingling in the muscles of the arms, the 
fingers, and the leys, and these symptoms aro also influenced by 
weather changes, and often come as the result of exposure to 
damp and cold. Then, as the system becomes more completely 
impregnated by the dangerous uric acid, flagrant gouty signs 
appear in the form of small lumps under the skin of the arms, 
breast, or legs, and on the outer rim of the ear, the eyelids, or 
finger joints: and there may also be irritation accompanied by 
a burning sensation on the skin. 


THE STEALTHY APPROACH OF GOUT. 


If one allows the gouty habit to go unchecked, the uric acid 
will slowly but surely leave its pain-causing irritant deposits in 
the muscles, tissues, and joints, and set up some serious gouty 
ailment. 

The resulting disorder may present itself in the form of gout, 
rheumatic gout, and gouty rheumatism (pain, inflammation, stiff- 
ness, and swellings, chiefly in the joints), gouty eczema (affectin 
the skin), lumbago (persistent and intense pains in the loins), 
sciatica (acute pain extending from hips down thigh to knee, 
often causing lameness), stone and gravel (causing agonizing 

ins and prostrating illness), and neuritis (numbness or tingling 

in the muscles of the arm, developing into a very severe pain), 
suppressed gout (general discomfort, lowness of spirits, poor 
appetite, nervous irritability, and ill-temper). This last form of 
the complaint may be the only one from which the gouty subject 
will suffer, and as its symptoms so closely resemble those arisi 
from other causes, it is most important that their origin shoul 
be clearly ascertained, so that the proper treatment may be 
adopted. 
The one remedy essential] in all forms of gout is a uric acid 
solvent and eliminant which has the property of correcting the 
gouty habit and of removing the uric acid and its pain-causing 
compounds from every portion of the system. The remedy which 
accomplishes this perfectly is Bishop’s Varalettes. 


THE IDEAL GOUT REMEDY. 


The remarkable efficacy of Bishop’s Varalettes is due to the 
power they possess to dissolve all gouty compounds and te remove 
them from the system. And the consequence is that with the 
removal of these waste substances the pain and inflammation 
disperse, the swellings subside, and the stiffness disappears. Tho 
beneficial influence of Bishop’s Varalettes is thus felt from the 
outset of the treatment. Improvement follows steadily, and 
complete relief results after a period of treatment depending upon 
the severity of the complaint and the length of time the subject 
has suffered. 

Owing to the solvent and neutralizing action of Bishop’s 
Varalettes, it follows that they are equally valuable as a pre- 
ventive of all gouty ailments, since they have the power to check 
the accumulation of uric acid. If taken at the first appearance of 
any of the warhing symptoms described above Bishop’s Varalettes 
effectually ward off the threatening attack of gout. 


A GOUT BOOKLET. 


The mode of action of Bishop’s Varalettes is more fully 
described in a little booklet issued by the manufacturers and 
sent post free to any address. This booklet furthermore describes 
the prineipal gouty ailments, explains their development from 
the minor forms to the more scrious ailments, and gives compete 
directions for the treatment of gouty complaints by Bishop’s 
Varalettes. It also contains the outline of a suitable dietary 
for gouty subjects, and will well repay the sufferer or one who is 
threatened with any form of gout for the time spent in looking 
it through. 

Please write for Booklet Y to Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manu- 
facturing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48, Spelman Street, London, N.E. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in vials at is, 
bottles at 2s., cases containing 25 days’ treatment for 6s., or 





I ‘WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


direct from the makers. 
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Have you a 


NEWSPAPERS BY MAIL. | vy oppmmame, sem 
vive | BRMENE art | BOOKPLATE? 

has ‘ewopapers, &c, by mail, should Socmaetictees tas °° | sscoscatsuny dosited Suutue enck ae 
write to Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd, prices, being ori 1 work, specially draws fe 


Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, 
London, for their new Subscription 


Price List. This unique little volume Su 
contains the yearly rates to more than bottle. 
found very su 


5,000 of the leading publications of 
the world and is a valuable guide to 
anyone wishing to make a selection of 


h 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


ior DINNER WINE, old in 
On comparison it will be 


usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 


each plate. Boek lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest, such as their Arms or Crest, g 
corner of a study or garden, a yj 
favourite flowers, etc., so that the 

lars cent to me vary considerably. Some. 
times it is only necessary to refer to arms 


to wine 


17/8 99 


8 it pro- 





journals either for home or business ing 


purposes, This book will be mailed 
gratis upon application to— 


DEPARTMENT “F,” 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., 
CANNON HOUSE, 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ENGLAND. 
(Established 1809.) 


FAZENDA 








cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren hotties or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Grial Orders of 1 Doren Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North Jchn Street. 
MANCHESTER: <6 Market Street. 





which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo. 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent a9 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the design, 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which [ 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved, and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 64, 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 





1/8 COFFEE 


READING-CASES FOR THE 


but in all cases I feel sure my prices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. This is because [ 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 


“SP ECTATOR.” capable artists and engravers, well versed 

Per lb. in the art, to assist me. 
. Pu re To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, On request I will send specimens free to any 
APPETISING INVIGORATING By post, 28. 3d. Secnibats uke ts comnts Gn aa 
SUSTAINING. and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 


Your Grocer sells it in Sealed Tins. 


4, CREAT ST. HELEN’S, LONDON. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time; I do this 
whenever possible, 

HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland St., London, W, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is tosend theabove PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on a to the 

ECRETABY, Central Office, i 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





NEW BOOKS 


at 


Secondhand Prices 


(THOUSANDS of books of great interest, perfectly 
pew copies, exactly as received from the publishers, 





offered at less than half the published prices ; also clean 
Library volumes at still greater reductions. 


Catalogue sent free on request to any reader. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
876 to 384 Oxford Street, W. 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 


The Reliabie 
Family Medicine. 
The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 


Of all Chemists, 
1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


Always ask for and 


see you get In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 

’ bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
Collis Browne's restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
Chlorodyne— NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 





The Original and Only Genuine. 





THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


74 New Oxford Street, London. 


Publishers of Reproductions of the Celebrated Pictures 
in all the Important Galleries of the World. 





“For good reproductions there is nobody better 
than the Autotype Company or half so good. 
If any of your friends love good pictures you 
cannot do better than present them with a few 
Autotype reproductions from their favourite 
masters.”"—THr OUTLOOK. 





The Company undertakes Copying and the Enlargement 
of own Photographs in Monochrome or Colour, and the 
Reproduction of Oil Paintings in Private Collections 


LISTS SENT FREE. 
Tllustrated Catalogue, Post Free, price 1s. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(4 Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the pe and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ 8. o| 
-- 25 0 O | Members ow eee 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents - $0 Associates, with Literature 
Members ce ie oe and Journal eee 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





20.4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ~ 1010 0 


Colonel W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 
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«4 fascinating book of travel” STANDARD 
“ Pull of fascination from the first page to the last Timzs 


UNKNOWN MONGOLIA 


ecord ravel and Exploration on Russo- 
aes - Ohimese Borderlands 
By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS . 
Yhapters on Sport by J. H. MILLER, F-Z.S., an an 
ie the Rt. Hon. EARL CURZON OF KEDLE- 
STON, G.C.S.L. bag = 168 Lag eee "hon non on 
er Maps. in 2 volumes, cloth gut a , » 
— . roc toe bi d inf hat it i 
s: “The book is so able‘and informing that it is 
an aon interest and value. The author's description 
both of the people and the country is likely to be the standard 
authority for a long time. In short, Mr. Carruthers and his 
friends carried out one of the best journeys of exploration that 
has been accomplished by Englishmen in Central Asia. _ More 
than that, his narrative of the journey is an equally fine piece of 
work. Whether he deals with his geographical researches, or 
divagates into the romance of the ancient history of the races of 
Mongolia, or depicts their present state, his pages are equally 
enthralling. He possesses a style which is accurate as well as vivid 
and distinctive. Altogether, this is one of the most absorbing 
books of travel of the last few years, full of fascination from the 
first page to the last.” an Smal 
agp “A Delightful Book” 


sy Mrs. ALEC-TWEEDIE 
AMERICA AS | SAW IT. 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s net. With a protrait of the Author 
im Colour by PERCY ANDERSON, a Photogravure Portrait, and 
numerous otirer Illustrations, including 13 Humorous Cartoons by: 
W. K. Haselden 
“The book abounds in witty remarks, apt comparisons, and kindly 
qiticisms” Srawparp 


The LIFE of JAMES IV. 


By I. A. TAYLOR 
With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 


In cloth gilt, 10s 6d net, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 
16 other Lustrations. 
“One of the most intensely interesting of Royal stories” Gnrapaic 














A SUPERB GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
MARGARET’S BOOK 
By H. FIELDING-HALL 
In cr 4to cloth richly gilt with gilt edges, boxed, 7s 6d net. 
Beautifully illustrated with 12 Coloured Plates, over 30 Line 
Drawings, designed title page, cover design, end papers and other 
decorations by CHARLES: ROBINSON [Immediately 


A NEW VOLUME OF HUTCHINSON’S NATURE LIBRARY 
THE COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.8: 


In cloth gilt, 6s net, with 56 Beautiful Illustrations on Art Paper 

Theaim of this book is to bring together what will surely prove to be a most 
astounding collection of facts iu regard to the Courtship of Animals of all kinds, 
from Apes'to Ants 


4 NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR POCKET NATURE 
BOOKS 


TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS 
of the Countryside 
By EDWARD STEP, F.LS. 


In cloth, richly gilt, rounded’ corners, 5s net, with § Coloured 
Plates, and 128 other Mlustrations from Photographs on Art Paper 


HOW TO LISTEN TO AN 
ORCHESTRA 


By ANNIE W. PATERSON, Mus.Doe., B.A 
In cloth gilt, 5s net, with Dlustrations 


THE THREE BRONTES 
By MAY SINCLAIR 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s net, with Photogravure fromtispiece of 
the Bronté Sisters 




















____ 








A SELECTION FROM 
tehinson & Co.’s N ew Books 





THE 
VOICE OF AFRICA 


By LEO FROBENIUS 


With 72 full-page Plates, over 200 Iustrations in the text, and 
2 Coloured Prontispieces. In 2 large handsome volumes, 283 net 


This imposing book is beth for seholar, traveiler, and general reader, 
Professor Frobenms describes hrs archwolozical finds, the customs of the tribes, 
the adininistration of the country. His discoveries are of very great import- 
ance to science, and he makes out quite a good case for his theory that this 
vast land was the lost Atiantis of the Ancients, “The Voice of Africa” is a 
book of travel and research of unique character 








A BEAUTIFUL FINE ART BOOK 


THE 
BOOK OF PSALMS 


Beautifully printed in 2 Colours in large type 
With 24 Iiustrations m Colour 


By FRANK PAPE 


Im cloth, riehly gilt and gilt top, 10s 6d net. Also an Edition de 
Luxe, strictly limited to a small number of copies, in special 
binding and signed by the artist. 21s net 


Mr. Frank Papé has already won for himself a high place by his illustrations 
for “The Pilgrim's Progress” and other works. is imagination and true 
feeling for beauty and colour are seen to advantage im the present series of 
itfustrations of the Psalms. The Book will undoubtedly prove one of the moat 
attractive colour-boeks of the year 


a 





MRS. JORDAN 


CHILD OF NATURE 
By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
With Photogravure Plate and other Illustrations: In cloth gilt, 


16s net 


“ Nobody interested in the tragedy and comedy of life can fail to-be 
attracted by such astory as Mrs. Jordan’'s’* Sranparv 





THE POEMS OF 
FRANCOIS VILLON 


Translated by H. DE VERE. STACPOOLE 
In boards with Canvas back, 7s Gd net. Handsomely printed on 
fine paper 
A small Edition de Luxe, with frontispiece and title page in 
Photogravure, will be published in fscap 4to. Signed by the 
translator. 21s net [immediately 








ATHLETICS 
In Theory and Practice 
By E. W. HJERTBERG, Coach of the Swedish Olympic Team: 
Edited by 3. S. Anramame, of the Cambridge A.C. and the British 


Olympic Team, 1912. In Cloth. With over 70 Photographs from 
life. 3s. 6d. 


A DAY IN THE MOON 
By the ABBE’ MOREUX, 
Director of the Observatory at Bourges 


In cloth gilt, 3s 6d net, with 40 Ulustrations from Photographs 
and Drawings by the Author 








THE ERRAND OF MERCY 
A History of Ambutance Work upon the 
Battlefield 
By M. MOSTYN BIRD 
In cloth, with 17 Illustrations, 3s 6d net 





ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS 


By W. H. HUDSON 


In cloth gilt and gilt tep, 10s 6d net. With Photocravare 
Portrait of the Author 











%" The Book Lover, giving an Ilastrated Account of the Best New Bocks, will be sent post free on application. 








- LONDON: HUTCHINSON & 


CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


J. M. BARRIE. 
BARRIE. With illustrations 





Edition de luxe limited to 1,000 copies (nearly exhausted) £2 2s. net. 


QUALITY STREET. 
in colour by HUGH THOMSON 


By J. M 


Popular edition 15s. net 


“To have one’s comedy brought back to the stage, added to the library, and hung in the gallery, all within a dozen days, is to have 


it revived indeed.” —Daily Chronicle. 
call it a gorgeous one. The type 
hand of Hugh Thomson can make them.”—Evening Standard. 


“This delightful book. . 


is large and bold; the cover, lavender, 


. This is what is known as an artistic volume; otherwise we mj 


with a design in gilt; the pictures all that the cunning 





FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


THE COLLECTED 





POETRY of FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


A limited edition jy 
one beautiful volume 


‘Three styles. Bound in leather with collotype reproduction of the MS. of “The Hound of Heaven,” and artist’s proof of portrait og 


Japanese vellum. Printed on hand-made paper, limited to 100 copies. 


£5 Ss. net. Bound in vellum silk ties, with etched portrait, 





Printed on hand-made paper, limited to 500 copies, #2 2s, net. Boundin grey board. Canvas bach simited to 2,500 copies. 208. net 








THE NEAR EAST 


By ROBERT HICHENS. author of 
**The Garden of Allah.” Illustrated in Colour by 


JULES GUERIN 


A beautiful companion volume to “Egypt and 
Its Monuments.” 25s. net 
Wonderful descriptions of Dalmatia, Greece, Constantinople, and 
other places and cities of the Near East. Mr. Hichens has the 
gift of words that paint. The colour illustrations with which M. 
Guérin has interpreted the text are of great artistic value. 
“Truly the author of ‘The Garden of Allah’ has found subjects 
worthy of his glowing style, his keen thirst for loveliness, his 
subtle powers of observation. Throughout the work beauty is 
enhanced by the exquisite art of M. Guérin, delicate in its colour- 
ing, and happy in its selection of subjects.” © Manchester Courier. 





A BOOKMAN'’S LET. 


TERS. By W. ROBERT. 


SON NICOLL, M.A.,LL.D. 
Second Edition in the Press 4s. 6d. net 
“Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s articles are agreeable members of 
an agreeable family. There is no spite about them, no lack of 
generosity, no affectation, and no timidity. His is a powerfal 
voice in the determination who shall and shall not be read by the 
reading public of to-day ; and it is well for the reading public that 
he uses it without prejudice or fear. . . . Always interesting and 
full of knowledge of men and books and newspapers.”—The Times, 
“Tt isa subtle blend of the literary and the human note that 
gives these essays their peculiar individuality and attractiveness, 
The criticisms are acute, but always generous and urbane; nearly 
all the essays are thickly sown with anecdotes and personal recol. 
lections, and such things as these, with its shrewd knowledge of 
men and things, and its pervading spirit of humour and good 
humour, make this a book that you read with pleasure and arm 
the wiser for reading.” Pall Mall Gatette, 








Not only an account of remarkable adventures in a vast unexplored region, 
but a work that adds materially to our knowledge of “Whe Coming Continent.’ 


ACROSS UNKNOWN SOUTH AMERICA 
By A. HENRY SAVAGE-LANDOR. 260 illustrations. 2 volumes 


30s. net the set 
“This is an epic of exploration. . . . Mr. Savage-Landor certainly had his fill of adventure, but his indomitable patience, pluck, 
and perseverance brought him through a string of dangers, the story of which surpasses romance, to add another work to the great 
number which stand to the lasting credit of the British race.”—Daily Chronicle. “Mr. Landor in these two handsome volumes tells 
the story of a remarkable achievement of South American exploration in a singularly human way... . Truly it is an exciting record 
of adventure, which will delight all who can appreciate pluck and determination not to be beaten.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “Mr. Henry 
Savage-Landor has placed many remarkable feats to his credit, and been the hero of many stirring adventures, but it is doubtful 
whether any of his journeys have equalled that which is described in his newly issued book in daring, in hardihood, in achieve- 


ment, and in interest.” —Standard. 





WILD LIFE ACROSS 


THE WORLD. sy 


CHERRY KEARTON 


90 pages of Illustrations. 20s. net 
“We are all acquainted with the pictorial results of the ornitho- 
logical studies of the brothers Kearton. In their combination of 
exactness and beauty they are, and will probably remain, 
unequalled. Each one exemplifies immense research, knowledge, 
application, patience, courage, and again courage, and yet they 
seem to have grown, as it were, in all their magical grace, by some 
natural process. In this very handsome volume Mr. Cherry 
Kearton takes us with him over the world shooting big-game 
with a camera. .. . Photographs of such astonishing familiarities 
us lassooing rhinoceros, zebra, giraffe, cheetah, eland, wart-hog, 
and lion are not seen every day; and as regards the accompanying 
text, I don’t know which is the more exciting—the account of the 
rhinoceros hunt or that of the unique recording with a kinemato- 
graph camera of the noosing of a lioness... . ‘The marvels of close 
and devoted observation presented in this wonderful book typify 
the highest work he has yet given us. Photographs and text 
touch the high-water mark of lavish quality.”—Daily Chronicle. 








THE GAME FISHES OF 


THE WORLD. sy CHARLES 


FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. 


Author of “Big Game at Sea,” ete. 50 pages of Illustra- 
tions. 20s. net 


“ Here are glorious stories, truly Titanic conflicts with huge sea 
monsters, the only weapons used being what one might call trout 
rods and tackle; as with spearfish weighing hundreds of pounds, 
which will leap 15ft. out of the water, and do it fifty times before, 
if ever, they are brought to gaff. There is a mighty tale of a 13- 
hour fight with a mere youngster (‘scarcely a hundred-pounder’) 
of a leaping tuna, which we know better as the tunny ; and we 
learn all about: the Tuna Club, with its little blue button, which 
some fishermen are said to have spent as much as two thousand 
pounds in trying to win and have failed. . . . It has been 
written of Mr. Holder that he ‘knows more of big sea game 
fishing than all the rest of us put together,’ and, for all that 
he tells modestly of his own achievements, one can well believe 
it.”—The Times. 








GEORGE BORROW 


AND HIS CIRCLE 
By CLEMENT K. SHORTER 


Author of “Charlotte Bronté and Her Cirele.” 7s. 6d. net 
«<The sect of Borrovians’ will surely be increased through the 
publication of this volume which deserves to be placed among the 
authoritative biographies.”—Daily Chronicle. “A most interest- 
ing book.”—Daily Mail. “A mine of instruction on the subject. 
.. . It is a notable addition to the history of Borrow.” 

Evening Standard. 





PARIS NIGHTS ana Other 


Impressions of Places and People. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. | with » 
Illustrations by E. A. Rickards, F.R.I.B.A. 12s. net 


“It is highly refreshing to get a book in which the quintessence 
of Mr. Bennett is represented like the quintessence of colour in 4 
rainbow. ... It is bold, exciting, brilliant, dazzling. .. . Every 
page of the book is enormously clever. Mr. Rickard’s sketches are 
quite in keeping with the writing . . . as pictures they would be 
delightful anywhere.”—Evening Standard, 
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FROM MOWBRAYS’ LIST. 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


By the Right Rev. JOHN HENRY BERNARD, D.D., D.C.b., Bishop of 
Ossory. Cloth, Is. net. 


THE WHOLE MAN. 


THE GEOFFREY RHODES. With Contributions by Sir Dyce 
et & Bart., M.D., LL.D., George Cowell, F.R.C,S., and the Rev. 

A. 0. Hayes, M.A. Cloth, 28. 6d. net. en 
A collection of papers dealing with various aspects of the Church’s ministry 
to the Sick, the inter-relation of bodily, mental and spiritual health, and the 


Muistry of Healing. i ase em ag m 
THE ALTAR OF FELLOWSHIP. 
By MARY BROCAS HARRIS. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Avolume of Eucharistic devotions compiled from many sources, ancient 
and modern, Eastern and Wester, and including “ Fragmenta Eucharistica,” 
the Eucharistic devotions of the late Mr. Gladstone, with an English trans- 
Jation by the Bishop of Truro, 


A LIFE OF JOHN COSIN, _—_—© 


Bishop of Durham, 1660-72, By the Rev. PERCY H, OSMOND, M.A. 
With Bicht Collotype Illustrations. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

“A creditable attempt to fill up a gap in ecclesiastical biography with a 
memoir, for which his published works and correspondence provide abundance 
ef material, of the munificent, learned, and masterful Restoration Bishop of 
Durham.”’—The Times. — 


IN PRAISE OF LEGEND. 
the Rev. E. E. HOLMES, B.D., Archdeacon of London. With Six 
Illustrations in Colour, Parchment, 1s, 6d. net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net; 
velvet leather, 4s. 6d. net. 

Archdeacon Holmes has collected many beautiful Christian legends from 
various sources. a lata Cai a 
OUTLINES OF EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 

By CYRIL JACKSON, L.C.C. Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net, (Christian 
Social Union Handbooks.) 

A complete sketch of our present educational system from the Public 
Elementary School to the University, showing how it came to assume its 
present form, and discussing directions in which reform is possible. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 


By ELIZARETH WORDSWORTH, formerly Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall. With Eicht Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“The piquancy of the book—there is a good proportion of piquant pages— 
lies in the mingling of all this with Miss Wordsworth's own peculiar gifts of 
raciness andhumour. There are numbers of good stories; of little scenes and 
typical figures cleverly vignetted ; and characters skilfully and sympathetically 
portrayed.” —Athenzwm. 


SIXTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE INVISIBLE GLORY. 


Selected Sermons preached by the late Richt Rev. GEORGE HOWARD 
WILKINSON, D.D., late Bishop of St. Andrews, Primus of the Scottish 
Church, With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of LONDON. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ret. 




















NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH. 


By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth, with gilt top and marker, 
Is. net ; leather, 2s. net. 
A revised and abridged edition of this popular series of biographical studies, 
including sketches of Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone, Dr. Pusey, Father Stanton, the 
Dake of Abercorn, and others. 


THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 


By GORDON CROSSE, M.A, With Twenty-six Illustrations. (Arts of the 
Church Series.) 16mo., cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Gordon Crosse’s delightful book will do much to stimulate in this, one 
of the forgotten arts of the Church.”’"—The Guardian, “‘Mr. Gordon Crosse 
has written an admirable little book.”"—Church Times. ‘‘ We know of no book 
of its kind at anything like the price of this one, which is so complete and so 
interesting.” —Man chester Guardian. 

SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 


A PRAYER BOOK REVISED. 


Being the Services of the Book of Common Prayer, w'th sundry 
Alterations and Additions offered to the reader. With a Preface 
by the Lord Bishop of OXFORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 46. 6d. net. 


THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS. 


7 CLARICE M. CRESSWELL, Author of “Roses of Martyrdom.” 
ith Eight Illustrations in Colour by the Author. Cloth, 2s. 6d, net, 

Stories of Christian Saints and Martyrs, attractively retold specially for 
ehildren, and each illustrating one of the virtues symbolized by the precious 
stones which form the foundations of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 


THE NORTHUMBRIAN SAINTS 


. Oswald, S. Aidan, and S. Cuthbert). By ELIZABETH W. 
RIERSON, Author of ‘‘ The Story of 8. Francis of Assisi.” With Twelve 
___Hhstrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


Edited by S. O.OLLARD, M.A., Vice-Principal of S. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Worcester, and Hon. Canon of 

orcester. Assisted by GORDON CROSSE, M.A., of New College, 
Oxford, and Lincoln’s Inn. Super royal 8vo; 700 pp.: with Two Coloured 
Maps. Cloth, 12/6 net. Half-morocco, 21/-net. India Paper Edition, half- 
morocco, 25/- net. 

“ The work has been well done, and the articles, though naturally differing 
ta character and importance, habitually maintain a high standard of aceuracy 
and interest. It is so brightly written that we feel sure it will be used not only 
for reference but for continuous reading as well.” —The Times, 

“ We have at last a Dictionary of English Church History, and its editors 
are to be congratulated on the result of their labours. They have given us a 
volume of less than 700 pages, clearly, and not too closely printed, which 
contains as much information as one could reasonably expect to find in such a 
work.” — English Historical Review. 

















Mowbrays’ Illustrated Cataloque post ‘free on ‘application. 


‘A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 28, Margaret Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W.; &9 High Street, Oxford. 
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Mr. Nash’s New Books. 


The Most Beautiful Book of the Year. 


MY LADY OF THE 
CHIMNEY-CORNER 


By Alexander Irvine (3/6 net). 
CLEMENT SHORTER in The Sphere says: “Tt 


has the divine spark of genius ... never anywhere have 
I read so impressive a narrative. ... I know of nothing 
in any of the books by Irish, Scottish, or English writers 
of these later days that can for a moment compare in 
dignified pathos with this wonderful literary achieve- 
ment... . Mr, Alexander Irvine has, if I am _ not 
mistaken, produced an undying classic.” 


THE WORLD says: “ There is not one word, not 
one thought that jars . . . a beautiful life, indeed, 
beautifully set forth.” 








MR. LEGGE’S WIDELY DISCUSSED BOOK 


MORE ABOUT KING 
EDWARD 


By Edward Legge. 2nd Edition (16/- net). 
Author of “ King Edward in His True Colours,” etc. 


“Should give pleasure to a goodly circle of readers 
. .. Mr. Legge has succeeded in collecting many anec- 
dotes and episodes of King Edward's life, which have a 
real value im helping us to form a true estimate of his 
character and attributes.”—The Globe. 





MR. GRIBBLE’S NEW BOOK 


The Court of Christina 
of Sweden 


and the Later Adventures of the 
Queen in Exile. 


By Francis Gribble (15/- net). 
THE TIMES says : “ His book is a most lively and 


enteriaining and at the same time thoroughly balanced 
and impartial survey. . . . It leaves us refreshed by giving 
us the results, without the machinery of research.” 


A PRINCESS’S MEMOIRS. 


The Autobiography of Charlotte 


Amélie, Princess of Aldenburg. 
Edited by Her Descendant, Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 
With Portraits from Private Collections, 15s. net. 
“ Well worth reading . . . her life touched at so many 
points the lives of historically interesting people.”— 
Daily Express. 


The Press-Gang Afloat and Ashore. 


By J. R. Hutchinsen. 103. 6d, net. ‘*A volume of 

absorbing interest.”—Atheneum. “A very interesting 

volume.” — Westminster Gazette. 

EVELEIGH NASH, 36 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S HISTORICAL BOOKS 





“A history which is quite the best and most suited to a private library of any before the public.””-—GLOBE. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, D.Litt.. and R. LANE-POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 


In TWELVE VOLUMES. §8vo. 


Vol. I.—To 1066. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
Vol. IL—1066 to 1216. By GEORGE BURTON ADAMB, M.A. 
Vol. IIL.—1216 to 137%. By T. F. TOUT, M.A. 

Vol. IV.—1377 to 1485. By C. OMAN, M.A. 

Vol. V.—1485 to 1547. By H. A. L. FISHER, M.A. 

Vol. IV.—1547 to 1603. By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 

Vol. VII.—1603 to 1660. By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


Price 7s. 6d. net each, or in SETS at £4 10s. net. 


Vol. VIII.—1660 to 1702. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A. 


Vol. IX.—1702 to 1760. By I. S. LEADAM, M.A. 

Vol. X.—1760 to 1801. By tho Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt 

Vol. XI.—1801 to 1837. By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, D.CL. 
and J. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A. 

Vol. XII.—1837 to 1901. By SIDNEY LOW, M.A,, and LLOyp 


C. SANDERS, B.A, 





LORD MACAULAY. 
Complete Works. 


“ALBANY” EDITION, With 12 Portraits, 12 vols. large crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. each, or £2 2s. the Set. 

Vols. L.-VI.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES THE SECOND. 

Vols, VII..X.—ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES, 

Vols, XI.-XII.—SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c., and INDEX. 

Uniform with the above, 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By SIR G. O. 

TREVELYAN, Bart. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*,* An Enlarged and Complete Edition, with a New Preface and an 

Additional Chapter. 


History of England, from the Accession 
of James II. POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 5s. 


Essays, with Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 
POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 
Illustrations to the “Lays.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, and 
Poems, POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
POCKET EDITION. 5 vols. f’cap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net each 
volume ; leather, 3s. net each volume. 





English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
entury. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 6s. net. 
The Englishin Ireland | Life and Letters of 
in the Eighteenth Erasmus. 

Century. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6a, 
3 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. The Council ot Trent. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Oceana; or, Bete and 


her Colonies. 
bay 9 9 Illustrations, Cr, 8vo, 


The English in the 


West Indies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d, 


The Divorce of Cath- 

erine of Aragon. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other 
Essays. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Ceesar: A Sketch. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 








SIR SPENCER WALPOLE. 


History of Engiand from the Conclusion 
of the Great War in 1815-1858. 


6 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 





MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A History of the Papacy, 1378-1527. 


6 vols. Crown 8vo. 65s. net each 





JOHN EDWA®D LLOYD, M.A. 


A History of Wales from the Earliest 
Times the Edwardian Conquest. With 
Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


History of Civilisation in England and 
a + gag Spain and Scotland, 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
108. 








SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


History of England, from the Accession 
of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil 
War, 1608-1642, 10 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


History of the Great Civil War. 1642. 


. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. net each 


History of the Sumnmneuwesith and Ppo.- 
tectorate. 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each, 


The Student’s History of England. 
With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
A 


School Atlas of English History: 
A Companion Atlas to Gardiner’s “Student’s History of 
England.” With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, & 
F’cp. 4to. 5s. 


SIR G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart., O.M. 


The American Revolution. 
Cabinet Edition. Vols. I. 11. 111. 1V. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


George the Third and Charles Fox. 


The Concluding Part of “The American Revolution.” 2 vols, 


Vol. II. 





8vo. 
Vol.I. With Map. 7s. 6d. net. [In Preparation, 





GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
(FOURTH EDITION.) 
Engiand in the Age of Wycliffe. 


Svo. 6s. net. 
(THIRTEENTH THOUSAND.) 
Gapribaldi’s Defence of the Roman 
Republic. With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 
(ELEVENTH THOUSAND.) 
Garibaldi and the Thousand. 
With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
(TENTH THOUSAND.) 
Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 


New Edition of May’s “England” brought down to 1911, by 
Francis Holland. 

The. Constitutional History of England 
since the Accession of George III. By the 
Right Hon. Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., D.C.b. 
(Lord Farnborough). Edited and Continued by FRANCIS 





HOLLAND. In Three Volumes. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. 1760-1860. 15s. net. 
Vol. III, 1860-1910. By FRANCIS HOLLAND. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
JULIAN CORBETT. 

Drake and the Tudor Navy: _ with s 
History of the Rise of England asa Maritime Power. With 
Portraits, IMustrations and Maps. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

The Successors of Drake. With 4 Portraits. 
(2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 21s. 

England in the Mediterranean: A Study 


of the Rise and Influence of British Power within the Straits, 
1608-1713. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 

England in the Seven Years’ War. 
A Study in Combined Strategy. With 14 Maps and Plans. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 

The Campaign of Trafalgar. 

and Diagrams. 8vo. 16s. net. 

Some Principles of Maritime Strategy. 


With 13 Charts 





Ove 9s. net. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


COMPLETION OF MR. MILLAIS’S “DIVING DUCKS.” 


BRITISH DIVING DUCKS 


By J. G MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
Imperial 4to (153 in. by 12 in.). With numerous coloured plates and other illustration, TWELVE GUINEAS net. 
The Edition is restricted to 450 copies, 420 being for sale in England and America. 

“The only fitting epithets for the first volume of Mr. Millais’s book are sumptuous and magnificent. . . . There is probably no 
greater authority on British ducks than M r. Millais ; and apart from his clever drawings, which delight the artist, we have a mass of 
original observations on the habits of the birds, some of which, at any rate, will be new to ornithologists. ... Mr. Thorburn’s fine 
coloure ”__ Spectator. 








Two Volumes 


d plates are enchanting. 
Prospectus sent on application. 


The Life of WILLIAM PITT, Earl of Chatham 


By BASIL WILLIAMS 
= ___ With Portraits and Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. 25s. net. [On Monday next 


~ CLIO, a MUSE, and OTHER ESSAYS, 
Literary and Pedestrian 


By G M. TREVELYAN With Map. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 
Contents: Clio, a Muse — Walking—George Meredith — Poetry and Rebellion — Poor Muggleton and the Classics — John 
Woolman the Quaker—The Middle Marches — If Napoleon had won the Battle of Waterloo. 


Problems of Empire; the Faith of a Federalist 


By VISCOUNT HYTHE, D.C.L., Hon. Fellow of Balliol. 
NEW EDITION. Witha Foreword by EARL GREY. 8v0. _ a? [In a few days 


“TRUE POETRY.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Love Triumphant and Other Poems 


By R. GORELL BARNES F’cap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 

“We desire to draw special attention to the poems of Mr. Ronald Gorell! Barnes, for while they add their music to the growing 
chorus in the present rapid revival of English poetry, they have also a determinate and distinctive note that gives them a place apart 
from other noticeable work. That note is the passionate sense of immortality which at every turn, whether Mr, Barnes is dealing 
with the idyllic notion of love or with the shy and hidden beauties of Nature, or with the forcefulness of modern science, touches the 
reader.”—Contemporary Review. 








NEW VOLUME OF PROF. CORY’S HISTORY OF S. AFRICA. | POPULAR EDITIONOF MR.LECKY’S WORKS 
The. ise of South Afeica : A Giistory | of 19 Volumes. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net each volume, 
e Origin of Sou rican Colonisation The following Vo ; Je nwa 
and of its Development. By G. E. CORY, M.A. The following Ve Sumes completing the Set are now Ready. 
Vol. I1.—From 1820 to 1834. With 38 Illustrations and The Map of Life. One Volume. 
___2Maps. 8vo. 18s. *,* Vol. I. price 15s. | Democracy and Liberty. 2 Volumes. 5s. net 
The Origin and History I of irish nN ameS |William Morris’s Prose Romances. 
. ws. . » LL.D. ol, . Cr. 8vo. 5s, _ sa°  tareter ten Tour W 7 _ 

* * Vols. I and II rice 5s each LONGMANS POCKET LIBRARY (NEW VOLUM ES). 
eee A tt Us ae F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Net; Leather, 3s, Net each Volume. 
A Manor Book of Ottery Saint Mary. The Story of the Glittering Plain. [On Monday nezt, 

pditec ry CATHERINE NING LT an Bevo 4 Nearl ady. 
MARGARET, her Daughter. Witha note on the History of ae aan ae pte aman Two PF ug ow 
the Dependent Manor of Cadhay, by W. C. D. Wuxruam, » iN a 

F.RS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. See =~ sores See. 


REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION. 4to. Price 10s. 6d. net, | Modern Chess Openings. By R. C. GRIFFITH, 


British Chess Champion, 1912-13, and J. H. WHITE, Hon, 
Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries. Secretary Hampstead Chess Club. With an Introduction by 





ay MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B. Also “THs STITCHERY H. E. Arxins, British Chess Champion 1905-12. Specially 

OF THE SAME,” by Mrs. HEAD; and “FOREIGN compiled for Match and Tournament Players. Second Edition, 

SAMPLERS,” by Mrs. C. J. LONGMAN. With 24 Coloured Revised. F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d.not. ‘Thin Paper Edition, Inter- 

Plates and 77 Illustrations in the text. leaved. 6s. net. [On Monday next. 

“Rarely into a reviewer’s hands—into any man’s hands for the matter of |} ————- —— —___—_ - . _ 
that—comes a book so lovely in the handling as this one: we should say, after TWO NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS. 


great part of a lifetime given largely to the curious, engrossing world of books, 


that a book so choice as this is as rare at least as the visits of Shelley's Spirit of } The Sorrow Stones. By MAUDE E. WILLIAMS. 


Delight in his time of depression. . . . Everybody whe cares for refined needle- Dieta : . 

work ought to be able to see this book. ... We hope this book will run Crown Svo. Gs. 

through many editions and find that host of readers and admirers it completely “The author has our thanks for her sketch of Cumbrian life and for her 
deserves."’"—Saturday Review. convincing studies of some men and women of the country.’’—Stendard, 





COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF THORPE’S| 4 woven BY A NEW SOUTH AFRICAN WRITER. 


DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. In Five Volumes. Royal 8vo. Dirk: 2. South > Airican- a 2) es 


aS, a Ww ily congratulate Miss Marchand npon her 

s “We can unreservedly gratulate Miss Mz 
“ pictionary et > chemistry. first book. We can as heartily congratulate South Africa in its 
by Eminent Contributors. Vol. v.. Sopium—Z. ‘45s. net. possession of so sympathetic an interpreter as Miss Marchand.” — 
The first volume of this edition was published in January, 1912 ; Cape Tienes, 


and the fifth is now ready; thus the whole work is up to date. Some Loose Stones, being a Considera~ 
ane ne er says: “In o—? respect Re Dictionary is ym tion of certain Tendencies in Modern 
d@ up-to-date, and it is unsurpassed as a work of reference on “ Applie 
Chemistry.” Theology, illustrated by References to the 
—- - = ——___—__— book called “Foundations.” By the Rev. BR. A. 
Uncrowned: A Story of Queen Elizabeth KNOX, Fellow and Chaplain of ‘Trinity College, Oxford. 
and the Early Life of Francis “Bacon,” as Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


told in his Seeret Writings and in other “It isa vigorous piece of polemic, fearless but without bitterness, with a 
contemporary records of her peign. By | humour whieh serves to accentuate the earnestness of the author; while he 
c Y¥. C. DAWBA RN, M.A., with Drawings by J. Y. | e=presses himself strongly he is never consciously unfair.’’—The Times. 





r es sae fies soeuiiiuaiees on 
DAWBARN, M.A. Crown 4to. 5s. net. ; es The Development of English Theology 
Shakspere as a Playwright. B in the Nineteenth Century (1800-1860). By the 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic Litera- Rev. VERNON F. STORR, M.A., Canon of Winchester, 
ture in Columbia University. With 4 Illustrations. 8vo. formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 

__ 15s. net. net. [On Monday neat, 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 


AUTUMN LIST. 
STAINED GLASS OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
Painted by LAWRENCE B. SAINT. Described by HUGH 
ARNOLD. With 650 full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Price 25s. net. 


THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 
Painted by ELLA DU CANE. Described by Professor 
JOHN A. TODD. With 60 full-page Illustrations in colour 
and two Sketch-Maps. Price 20s. net. 


GARDENS OF THE GREAT 
MUGHALS. By C. M. VILLIERS STUART. With 40 
page [llustrations, 16 of them in colour, also 8 Ground Plans. 


Price 12s. 6d. net. 


PROVINCIAL RUSSIA. painted by F. DE 
HAENEN. Described by HUGH STEWART. With 32 
full-page Illustrations (16 in colour) and a Sketch-Map. 
Price 78. 6d. not. 


THE DOLOMITES: King Laurin’s 
Garden. Painted by E. HARRISON COMPTON, Des- 
cribed by REGINALD FARRER. With 20 full-page Ilus- 
trations in colour and a Sketch-Map. Price 7s. 6d. net. 




















PHEASANTS AND COVERT 
SHOOTING. By Captain AYMER MAXWELL. With 
16 full-page Illustrations in colour by GEORGE RANKIN. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AMERICA. cthe “making of 
the Nations” Series.) By W. H. KOEBEL. With 
32 full-page Lilustrations from photographs and 10 smaller 
Illustrations in the text. Price 7s. 6d, net. 


PRAGMATISM AND IDEALISM. 


By Professor W. CALDWELL, M.A., D.Sc. Price 6s. net. 


EN INVADED. _ :, 

















ENGLAND EDWARD 
FOORD and GORDON HOME. With 48 Dlustrations and 
13 Maps and Plans. Price 6s. net. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. 
By THOMAS KIRKUP. Fifth Edition, Revised and Edited 
by EDWARD R. PEASE, Secretary to the Fabian Society. 
Price 5s. net. 








WILD LIFE ON THE WING. 
By M. D. HAVILAND. With 8 full-page reproductions from 
pencil drawings and 50 smaller Illustrations in the text by 
PATTEN WILSON. Price Ss, net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF 
THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. By CONSTANCE 
INNES POCOCK. With 32 full-page Illustrations from 
photographs. Price &s, net. 


THE MOOSE. 3; acnes HERBERT. With 8 
full-page Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON. Price 
5s. net. 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH FOR 
SCHOOLS. By A.M. MALCOLMSON, M.D. Containing 
35 Illustrations in the text. Price 1s. Gd. net. 











GIRTON COLLEGE. By E. £. ©. JONES. 


With 16 page Illustrations (8 of them in colour) and a Plan, 
Price 18. 6d. net. 





IRELAND (The “Fascination” Series). By L. 
EDNA WALTER, B.Sc., A.C.G.1. With 24 Lllustrations 
from photographs. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


THE “ARTIST’S SKETCH-BOOK” 
SERIES. New Volumes, Campeiver, Oxrorp, Stratrorp- 
on-Avon. Each with 24 reproductions from pencil drawings. 
Each price 1s. net. 


THE PORTRAIT EDITION OF 
TRE WAVERLEY NOVELS, In twenty-five volumes. 
Each with Frontispiece in colour and coloured wrapper. 
Cloth. Price 1s, net per volume. 














A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 








a 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ABDUL HAMID’S 
DAUGHTER 


By MELEK HANOUM 
and GRACE ELLISON 


“ A story of undoubted and unusual romantic interest,” 

—Scotsman, 

*‘ A truly astonishing book, the history of which is not 

less remarkable than the book itself. It is a piece of 
actual contemporary history."—Sunday Times. 


“The intrigue is diabolical and black-hearted, ang 
though there is some excuse, viewing the affair from the 
standpoint of the East, for the Sultana Leyla’s desire to 
strike at her father’s enemy, the sympathies of the reader 
will all be with the charming but hapless princess whose 
personality is so tenderly and affectionately drawn,” 

—Lastern Morning News, 








METHUEN & CO., LTD, 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 





ee eee eee —— 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
THE BUSINESS OF LIFE, 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 

WITH GIBSON PICTURES. 

A love story of fashionable society. A plea for a life unspoiled 
by luxury, and a warning against low moral standards for men 
and women. 6s. 


DECARMO’S WIFE. David Graham Phillips 


Studies of the modern American woman in love and marriage, 
By the author of “'The Husband’s Story.” 6s. 


THE SILENT BATTLE. George Cibbs 


Tho dramatic and powerful story of a young man’s struggle 
to overcome an inherited failing. 6s. 


THE SOUTHERNER. Thomas Dixon 


A powerful romance of Abraham Lincoln, the Southerner. An 
amazing historic revelation into which is woven a delicate 
love story. 6s. 


MR. PRATT’S PATIENTS. J. C. Lincoln 


Those who have already made Mr. Pratt’s acquaintance will 
read this new book with pleasure. 


VERONICA. Florence M. Kingsley 


The life of Veronica, a princess attached to the Court of Herod. 
The author's earlier novel, “‘Titus: A Comrade of the Cross,” 
sold over a million copies. 6s. 


ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. Amelia E. Barr 


Illustrated. Mrs. Barr tells the wonderful story of her life 
with appealing frankness and directness. 12s. 6d. net. 


TWO ON TOUR IN SOUTH AMERICA. Anna 
Wentworth Sears. 


A bright and breezy account of a journey to the Panama 
Canal and across South America, A jolly travel book of 
exceptional interest. 7s. 6d. net. 











25 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


oust Published. ee 966 Pages. ’ Price. “2 net. 
CANADA’S FEDERAL SYSTEM 
By A. H. F. LEFROY, K.C. 
A Treatise on Canadian Constitutional Law. 


Of considerable interest at the present moment, as showing how Canada 
solved the problem of Home Eule. 


SWEET & MAXWELL, LTD., 3 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 
Smith's Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1885 

or 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta ; Wilde’s Works, 14 vols.; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1637 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, w 
vols. Hector's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should not be addressed to the EpiTor, bué 
to the Pusursuxr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Go., Ltd, 
Plays and Pastimes. 


How to Entertain Your Guests. By DOROTHY 
DICKINSON. Cloth, 1s. 6d. A most necessary and helpfal 
volume. [Fourth Edition. 
fhe contents are grouped under the following heads :— 
Competitions, Round Games, Paper Games, Noisy Games, 
Quiet Games, Table Games, Tricks, &c., Children’s Games, 


orfeits. 
FO ar # book for a hestess who, as the Americans say, wants to make 


things hum at her evening parties.” — Scotsman, 


More Ways of Entertaining your Guesls. By 
DOROTHY DICKINSON, Cloth, isi Gd. [Just Published. 


Two Plays from Arabian Nights. By BEATRICE 
CLAY axnp CLARIBEL SPURLING. ‘ Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
[Just Out. 
bd 
The Boy Scouts’ Book of Plays. py c. 1. 
CHAMBERS. With Introduction by Bramwe.u H. Wrruers, 
Scoutmaster. 4d. paper; cloth, 6d, 
Four Plays for Scouts, including from 9 to 12 performers. 


Pageant Plays for Children. By &. E. BLOXAM. 
With Introductory Note by Iratia Contr. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
Any one play can be had at 3d. each, 


The Young Standard Bearer’s Reciter. Compilea 
by E. A, BULLEY. 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


Our Girls’ Book of Plays. By M. COOPER. First 
and Second Series. Paper, 4d. each part; cloth, 6d, each. 


A Perfect Cure, and other Plays. py M. COOPER. 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. Any one Play can be had at 3d. each 


Dialogues, Duologues and Monologues. py mary 
H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. Any one Play can 
be had at 3d. each. 


More Dialogues, Duologues and AConologues. 
By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. Any 
one Play can be had at 3d. each. 


Action Songs for Children. By MARY FLETCHER. 
8d. each. Consisting of three separate Songs, including from 
10 to 24 performers, 


Our Children’s Book of Plays. First and Second 
Series. Paper, 4d. each series; cloth, 6d. each. 


Plays for Schools. By u. BE. RIVETT-CARNAC. 44.; 
cloth, 6d. 


Elsa and the Grolls, and other Plays for Little People. 
By HELEN SHIPTON. Illustrated by Heian Mixes. 
Cloth, ls. Sepurately, 6d. each. 


Holiday Plays for Girls. By CONSTANCE E. WAUGH. 
41.; cloth, 6d. 
Three different Plays with from 9 to 10 performers (girls). 
A List giving the titles and number of the performers will be 


Most Usefal and Practical Little Books. 
Paper 4d. and Cloth 6d. per volume, 
Don'ts for Mothers. By Mrs. Exssurt. 
“Rarely has more genuine common sense been bound u 


— in this booklet.’’—Daily Mail, The Christian 
ion't.”” “ Don't forget to buy this book.” 


The Little Treasure Book. A Selection of Poems and 
Hymns for Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bramsrten, 


Plain Directions on Cookery, Two Parts. 


MASSINGBERD. 


The Blue Birthday Book. 
Cloth, 6d, 


How to Nurse in our Homes. By A. M. Atexanpgr. 
Beautiful Sewing. By Joszrua Cravs. 

The Way to be Well. By Mrs. Yonxs Surrm. 

On Miniature and Window Gardening. By Pucns 


ALLEN and Dr. H. W. Goprrey. Hlustrated. 
The Laundry at Home. By K. F. Purpoy. 
Healthy Homes and How to Keep Them. 


than that which 


By Auice 
Edited by Mrs. Trepmex. 


By 


FLorence Stacroons, 2Vols. Two parts in vol. complete, cloth boards, ls. [ 


Simple Continental Dishes. By Antics MassinGperp. 


The Book of Simple Remedies. By Fronence Srac- 
POOLE. 2 Volumes, 


Mother and Child. By Consrawcn Nawxrvens. 
Keepers at Home. By Epirxa Trompson. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. _ 
3 & 4, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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From the BROADWAY HOUSE List 


The Soul _of the Quartier Latin— CHANSONS 








POMPADOUR, by AVRON SIRAWHRIDGE. 
Foreword by YVETTE GUILBERT. Fleur-de-lys cloth 
2s. 6d. net. 


Chinese Finances—T he GREAT SQUEEZE. 


By W. B. HOSKING. Picture-boards, 1s. net. 


The Forest of Enchantment—_DICTIONARY OF 
MEDIEVAL ROMANCE and ROMANCE 
WRITERS. By LEWIS SPENCE. 8s. 6d. net. 


A Modernist’s View—NEW IDEALS in the 


GOSPEL. by Prof. HERMANN SCHELL. Authorized 
Translation. With 32 Plates. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“A masterpiece of Catholic apologeties.""—The Tablet, 


The Reformation in Perspective—LUTHER: A 
BIOGRAPHY. By HARTMANN GRISAR, 8J. 


Authorized Translation. In 6 vols. Vols. L.-II. now ready. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net each. 


“Not merely a book to be reckoned with; it is one with which we cannot 
dispense.”’—Athenzum, 


How the Other Half Livs—THE WORKER’S 
DAILY ROUND. by CHARLES WATNEY and 
J. A. LITTLE. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Intellectual Influences of To-day.— MODERN- 


ITIES. By HORACE SAMUEL, 7s. 6d. net. 


Atlantic Passengers. HISTORY of EMIGRA- 
TION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


TO NORTH AMERICA: 1763-1912. By 
S. C. JOHNSON, D.Se. 6s. net. 


Lucknow Edition -RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 


KHAYYAM. A full translation from the Lucknow 
Edition. By JOHNSON PASHA. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Heartiof Hellas GREEK LOVE-SONGS. 


Translated by J. A. POTT. First and Second Series. Eacls, 
cloth, ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net; velvet calf, 3s. net. 


| Lord Milner’s Achievement.— THE RECON- 
STRUCTION OF THE NEW COLONIES 


UNDER LORD MILNER. by W. BASIL 
WORSFOLD. 2vols. 25s. net. 


The Other World -ACROSS the BARRIER. 


By H. A. DALLAS. With a Chapter by H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON. 3s. 6d. net, 


Librarian’s Book. — PRA Cc Til Cc AL 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. By W.s.¢. 
RAE, 2s. 6d. net. 


Arnold White's Obiter Dicta—_YI EWS of VANOC. 
By ARNOLD WHITE. Two Series. 
ls. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


A Novel with a Purpose—THE BIRTHRIGHT 
OF GRIMALDI. By Mrs. HOPE HUNTLY. 


A leve story dedicated te all who oppose the infliction of cruelty upem 
animals, 


Better than “Tango.” -CHILDREN’S GAMES 


AND CHILDREN’S PARTIES. by GLADYS 
BEATTIE CROZIER. Foreword by Mrs. ALEC-TWEEDIE, 
3 vols., 1s. net each. ‘Indoor Games Outdoor Games 
Parties). Also in I vol., 3s. 6d. 



































q 
The 








Each, picture boards, 





6s. 








A Complete List of AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS will be 
sent post free on application to 68-74 Carter Lane, B.C. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. and 





SONS, LIMITED. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
CHANTILLY IN HISTORY & ART. 


By Mrs. J.P. RICHTER. With numerous Illus- 
_ trations in Photogravure, Collotype, and Half- 


tone. 2Is. net. 


CHRISTINA OF DENMARK, 


DUCHESS OF MILAN AND LORRAINE, 
1522-1590. By JULIACARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 
With Illustrations. 18s. net. 


PEPYS OF MOGUL INDIA, 


Being an Abridged Edition of the “Storia do 
Mogor” by NICCOLAO MANUCCI. Translated 
by WILLIAM IRVINE. Abridged Edition by 
MARGARET IRVINE. With Portrait. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


JAMES S. WADSWORTH 


OF GENESEO, Brevet Major-General of United 
States Volunteers. By HENRY GREENLEAF 
PEARSON. With Portraits and Maps. 16/- net. 


AEGEAN DAYS, 


and other Sojourns and Studies in the Isles of 





Greece. By J. IRVING MANATT, Ph.D., LL.D., 
sometime American Consul at Athens. Illus- 
trated. 12s. net. 


BUDDHIST CHINA. 


By R. F. JOHNSTON, Author of “From Pekin 
to Mandalay,” “Lion and Dragon in Northern 
China.” Illustrated. 15s. net, 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, 
M.P., assisted by GERARD FIENNES and Lieut. 
H. S. H. ELLIS, R.N. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


LORD ROBERTS’ CAMPAICN 


SPEECHES. a continuation of “The Message 
to the Nation.” By Field-Marshal EARL 
ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., O.M. 6d. net, 


LAW AND POLITICS 


in the Middle Ages. By EDWARD JENKS, 
M.A., B.C.L., Principal and Director of Legal 
Studies of the Law Society. New Edition. 12s, 


CAKE. By BOHUN LYNCH. 


A new Novel by the Author of “‘ Glamour.” 6s. 


THE RACE OF CASTLEBAR. 


A new Novel by the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS 
and SHAN F. BULLOCK. 6s. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. Gs. 





Tue (Frinancian Dirricunties oF Prorit-Suarina. By Pror. W. J. 
Freperatism, By Epcar Cram- ASHLEY. 
MOND. Forestry tn ENGLAND anD ABRroaD, 
British InptA BEFORE PLASSEY. By Mason H. G. Joty ve Lor- 
By H, Dopwe tt. BINIERE. 
Herepity, ENVIRONMENT, AND Labi SHELLEY AND Her Acquaint- 
Socta Rerorm., By A. F, Trep- ANCE. By ALGERNON CECIL. 
GOLD. Inpian Prowkess AND Taxation, By 


Sue_nurne anpd Winpwam. By C. 
Grant ROBERTSON. 

Tur Vacaries oF Recent PorrticaL 
Economy. By Pror. J. 5. Nicwou- 
SON. 

TROUBADUURS : 
ConpiTIoNs, 


THEIR SorTSs AND 
By Ezra Pounp. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


THE Ear OF Cromer. 

Tur Wuote-Worip Neeps or THE 
Navy. By AxcurpaLo Hurp, 

** 1813." By Pror. C. W. Oman. 


GekmMayy UNDER Wittiam II, By 
Pror. Hermayn Oncken (of 
Heidelberg). 


Tue Two Lanp-CaMPaIGns, 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. Lid 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Personality and 
Womanhood 


By R. M. WILLS, formerly of Somerville College, Oxf, 
With Preface by CANON RANDOLPH, D.D. Cloth, Sane 
A dispassionate view of the woman’s movement from 
religious standpoint. The lofty moral and Christian tone ; 
unmistakable, and it is kept at the same high level throughout, . 
“This ts the kind of book which is needed.”"—Tur Times, 


Father Stanton 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Cloth Boards, 2s, net; Paper 
Boards, 1s. net. 
By the 





A Popular Up-to-Date Life of FATHER STANTON. 
Author of “Father Dolling,” now in its 4th edition. 


Bird Cay: a Tale of 
Adventure 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “Tho Cruise g 
the Kingfisher,” &c. Illustrated in Colour by R. Wurzg;. 
wericut. Cloth, Ss. net. 


Let Me Explain 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, Author of “ How It Works” 
Cloth, 6s. With over 150 Illustrations by Howakrp Penroy, 
Describing in simple language—Steam Engines—Motor Cars—Acroplanes~ 
Electric Motors—Dredgers—The Telegraph—The Telephone—The Kinemate. 
graph—Big Guns—Water Supply—Wood Cutting Machinery—The Flour Mil 
—Cold Storage—Steel Manufacturers—Paper Making—Suow Ploughs— The 
Escalator—Mechanical Typesetting—A&c., &c. 
A most fascinating book on mechanical and engineering subjects, 











The Seven Champions 
of Christendom 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON, Author of “Tales of The 
Canterbury Pilgrims.” With Title and Frontispiece in 
Colour, and numerous Black and White Illustrations by 
Norman Avuttr. The new volume in Darton’s Fine Art 
Series. Printed on superfine paper. 6s. 


W. M. LETTS’ NEW BOOK. 


Helmet and Cowl 
By W. M. LETTS and M. F. S. LETTS. Stories of the 
Founders of Religious Orders. Illustrated by Srernen Rew, 
and uniform with “The Mighty Army,” “Animal Why 
Book,” &. 5s. net. 


The Gulf Between 


By P. Y. REDMAYNE. Cloth, 6s. 

The characteristics of the English people as seen through German eyes are 
depicted with the same sincerity as those of the Germans from the English 
point of view. 

“ The author handles a delicate position with tact and good fecling . . . reveals 
good craftsmanship.’’—Mornine@ Post. 











A Flutter in Feathers | 


By GEORGE CHATER. With humorous Illustrations by 
Grorer Morrow. Cloth, 6s. 
“Told with such irresistible humour as to make the book a delightful refreshment, 
Laughter is said to be an excellent tonic, We should advise large doses of ‘A 
Flutter in Feathers.’ "’—Fisip. 


“A NOTABLE BOOK ON CANADA.”—Daily Mail. 


A White Passion 


By A. B. TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 


** Stamped not only by close observation, but by that comprehending sympathy 
which lends life to the simple toil of men and women,... A real tale of the 
prairies.”"—T.P.’s WEEKLY. 


The New Guv’nor 




















By JOHN BARNETT. Cloth, 6s, 
“This is the latest addition to that lappily conceived ‘Fathers and Sons 
Library’ to which the publishers have already secured such sound lilerary com 


tributions from Mr. John Masefield. ... The author of ‘The New Guv'nor' hat 


given us init a swinging, syvirited tale of schoolboy adventure, schoolboy am ition, 
and failure and success,”"—TuE OBSERVER. 
FOURTH ISSUE. 
By W. M. LETTS. 

“ Fresh, pointed, and witty.... Is extraordinarily interesting.’’—SPrcTAaTORe 

“Is of outstanding merit—because she emphasizes a fundamental truth which 
calls for emphasis at the present moment. It is a human book in its outlook, bub 
it presses far beyond mere human conjecture in its offer of a suggestion.” 


. —Cuuncn TIMES. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 
3 and 4, Paternoster Buildings. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


Volume I. readg next Tuesday. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


Illustrated Edition. Edited by Prof. CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, 


including 44 in Colour, and Photogravure Porirait. 
Plistory of the English People.” In 6 vols. 


Uniform with the Ulustrated Edition of Green's “ Short 
[Published Quarterly.] Vol. L 


Super-royal Svo, 10s. 6d. net, 


The Life of Edward Bulwer, First Lora Lytton. 


By HIS GRANDSON, the Earn or Lyrrox. With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 


8vyo. 30s. net. 


Tux Times.— Lord Lytton’s Life of his grandfather fills a gap which has existed too long in English literary biography.” 


The Life of Florence Nightingale. 


By SIR EDWARD COOK. 


With Photogravure Portraits. 
Tus Times.—‘* A cordial welcome is assured for this full and authentic Life of Florence Nightingale . 


2vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


. it is only now, on the 


publication of Sir Edward Cook’s two volumes, that the world is admitted to the familiar knowledge of Florence Nightingale, of her 
thoughts and deeds, of what she accomplished for the Army and the profession of nursing both here and abroad, and, what is scarcely 
of less interest, of the inner life of one who, even if she had not had her memorable cail to action some sixty years ago, must in one 


way or another have left a mark upon her time.” 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Art of Botticelli. an Essay 
in Pictorial Criticism. By LAURENCE BINYON. 
With 23 Colour Collotypes, and an Origma) Etching by 
Muizueap Bonz, signed by the Artist. Limited to 275 copies. 
Royal 4t2. £12 12s. net. 

New Edition, with 12 additional Illustrations in Colour. 


Just So Stories. py rupyaRp KIPLING. 
With Illustrations by the Author and 12 additional Ilus- 
trations in Colour by Joseph M. Gleeson. 4to. 6s. not. 





LITERARY. 


9 
Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. py HER 
MANN LEA. Fully Illustrated from Photographs by the 
Author. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tae Dar.y Curonicie.—*‘ In brief, here is the definitive Baedeker to Wessex 
Land and the borders thereof which Mr. Hardy has whelly made his own, and 
made for others an imperishabie heritage. 
and earth shall cease, before which the Greek Kalends will have arrived, will 
there come a time when the Wessex novels will cease to be a part of the world’s 
spiritual and intellectual wealth.’’ 


Roads from Rome. 
ALLINSON. Globe 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
*,* Sketches of Roman poets and men of letters. 


By ANNE C. E. 





LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
THE EARL OF CROMER. 


Political & Literary Essays, 1908- 


1913. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER 
0.M.,G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Sadhana: the Realisation of Life. 
A Series of Lectures, by RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
Author of “Gitanjali.” Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Nov. 21. 


The Vocation of Woman. sy ms. 
ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tur Tmes.— A sober, peinstaking examination of the position of women 
in modern society, written by one who has read widely on the subject and 
devoted much thought to it.”’ 


Property : Its Duties and Rights 
—Historically, Philosophically, 
and Religiously Regarded. 4 
Series of Essays by Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, Canon Rashdall, 
A. D. Lindsay, Dr. Vernon Bartlet, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, H. G. 
Wood, M.A.,and Canon Scott Holland. With Introduction 
by the Bishop of Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net. [Nov, 21. 


cr only when interest in man , 


FICTION. 


THOMAS HARDY’S 


New Prose Volume. 


A Changed Man, The Waiting 


Su Pper, and other Tales, concluding with 
The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 
6s. 

Tux Natioy.— The volume is highly welcome, not merely because it casts 
instructive light on the creative evolution of a genius, but because it contains 
several little masterpieces and scores of beautiful - 

Tue Times.—** There is nota page in the collection that does not bear the 
unmistakable imprint of Mr. Hardy's personality; and for these who have 

quired the lete Wessex Edition of the w there could not be a more 
characteristic and delightful makeweight.”’ 

Tue Pau. Maui Gazerre.—“ These local tales which he has made into ‘minor 





apres * must be of endless interest for those who appreciate the fuller products 
of his art.” 

Tux ATHErzuu.—“* The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid’ fully deserves 
its title, and bas the charm of rural speech which never fails in Mr. Hardy's 
skilful hands.” 

Tse Westssy Datty Paess.—*‘ They are all marked by the characteristic 
Hardy touch—literary vignettes of the most delicat ft hip.” 

Tue Daity Grapaic.—" In all these stories there is a uniformity of high 
achievement, a clearness of conception, and a perfection in achievement which 
it is difficult to discover in the pages of any er living author.” 

Tse Daux News,—* There has been no such a collection of short stories 
since ‘ Life’s Little Lronies * appeared.” 


H. G. WELLS'S NEW NOVEL. 
The Passionate Friends. 
JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW BOOK. 


Here are Ladies. sy jJAmMEs sTEPHENs, 
Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


Tux Dany Cunoniciz.— In his latest blished volume we get work 
admirably representative of the writer's genius. ‘The subtle and humorous 
criticism of hfe, the deep yet simple philosophy wrought into apothegms after 
the inanner of Blake —~ vater, which added such lustre to *‘The Crock of 


Gold. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Custom of the Country. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Kingdom of Two. a True Romance 


of Country Life. By HELEN R. ALBEE. Illustrated 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net, 


Toby: The Story of a Dog. py 


ELIZABETH E. GOLDSMITH. Llustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, 





crat 





PHILOSOPHY. 
Philosophy of the Practical, 


Economie and Ethic. transisted trom 
the Italian of BENEDETTO CROCE by Dovenas Arns.iz, 
B.A. (Oxon ), M.R.A.S. 8vo. 12s. net. 
Tar GLonr.—* Mr, Ainslie has earned our gratitude by opening the gate to 
this fine tel of thought. It isa field which mo one interested in these high 
Questions ean venture to leave wnexplered,” 








SCIENCE. 
FIFTH EDITION COMPLETELY REVISED, VOL, II. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. by tre 
Right Hon. Sir H. E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C. SCHOR- 
LEMMER, F.RS. Vol. Il. Tue Merazs. Pifth edition 
completely revised by the Right Hon. Sir H. E. Reseos 
F.R.S., and others. 8vo, 30s. net. 


*.* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
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FROM SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST, 





The Full Account of the British Antarctic Expedition, 1910-1913. 12 vols. royal 8vo, 428, net 
lst LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED; 2nd EDITION in the Press ready early in December, 


SCOTT'S LAST EXPEDITION. 


Volume I. Being the Journals of Capt. R. F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N, 
Volume II. The Reports of the Journeys and Scientific Work undertaken by Dr. E. A. WILSON and the 


‘ 


surviving members of the Expedition. Arranged by Leonard Huxley. 


With a Preface by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.B.S8. 
With 18 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, 4 Facsimile Pages from Capt. Scott's Biary, 260 Mlustrations and Maps, 


Times leading article.—“ The personal 
record of the leader, is of the most absorb- 
ing character.” 


Daily Telegraph.—* One of the most 
brilliant and tragic stories of Polar explora- 
tion. A most fascinating narrative.” 


Morning Post.—“ One of the most fascinat- 
ing books of Polar exploration which has 
ever been published. No Polar book has 
ever been so magnificently illustrated.” 


Standard.—* A wonderful book, which 
enshrines the story of one of the greatest 
epics of English adventure in the far 


Daily Mail.—*“ The story of Capt, Seott’s 
last expedition is an epic worthy of the 
British race.” 

Daily Mirror.—*“The letters are im- 
perishable, and belong to the immortal 
literature of the race. Every word in 
them stabs the imagination, every sentence 
reveals depths of suffering and heroism.” 

Evening News.—“‘ No finer record of 
human courage and devotion has been 
vouchsafed to us within living memory.” 

Pall Mall Gazette—‘“The scientific 


results of the expedition give it almost an 
incredible value. Photographically these 


Scotsman.—“The book is beautifally 
illustrated with a wonderful series 
photographs.” 

Daily Graphic—“It is a great book, 
perhaps the greatest ever written, because 
of the grandeur of its tragedy.” 

Northern Whig.—“Surely the most 
pathetic document in literature.” 

Punch.—* There is courage and st 
and loyalty and love shining out of the 
second volume no less than out of the first. 
there were gallant gentlemen who lived ag 
well as gallant gentlemen who died; but 
it is the story of SCOTT told by himself 
which will give the book a place among the 








places of the earth.” 


volumes are magnificently illustrated.” 





great books of the world.” 





The New Testament (Authorised Version): 
corrected, The Text Prepared by the Right Honourable 
SIR EDWARD CLARKE, P.C., K.C. (Solicitor-General 
1886-1892). Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Standard.—“ Sir Edward Clarke has done his work with the conspicuous 
ability, scrupulous care, unfailing good taste, fine literary instinct, and 
sterling common sense which are characteristic of him. The compilation of 
oy has rendered a great service to all who use and love our English 

ible.” 


The Spirit of the Old Folk. By Major GAMBIER- 
PARRY, Author of “ Allegories of. the Land,” &c. Large 
post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Northern Whig.—“ A truthful picture of one side of the life of long ago, 
very beautifully and very sympathetically done. . . . The deep tenderness and 
the. insight, the affection for the land and its dwellers, which breathe in every 
line of this book, remind one of Kingsley.” 


Twenty-Five Years. By KATHARINE TYNAN 
HINKSON. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Daily News.—*‘ It is the enthusiasm of the book which makes it so delightful. 
Delicious little personal touches, and good stories and shrewd, clear-eyed 
comment,”” 


Old Standards : South Country Sketches, 
By JOHN HALSHAM, Author of “Idlehurst,” “Lonewood 
Corner,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Scotsman.—“ Shows the literary artist in every page. His work has that nice 
craftsmanship which delights the reader of good taste."’ 


The New Schoolmaster, 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Times.—‘‘ These essays offer criticism and suggestion over a wide range of 
educational topics; they are clearly and incisively written.” 


The Austrian Officer at Work and at Play. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD (MADAME LONGARD DE 
LONGGARDE). 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Railways of Great Britain. By LoRD 
MONKSWELL, D.L., Author of “French Railways,” &c, 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


Truth.—“ A comprehensive account of the equipment and working of the 
leading lines. It does not fail to point out many openings for reform and 
improvement.” 


Folk of the Furrow. By CHRISTOPHER 
HOLDENBY. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir 
HORACE PLUNKETT, D.L., P.C. (Ireland), K.C.V.O., &e. 
Large post 8vo, 63. net. [Nov. 20. 


From the Porch. By LADY RITCHIE (Miss 
THACKERAY), Author of “Old Kensington,” &. With a 
Portrait and an Illustration. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. [Nov. 24, 














By FOURTH FORM. 





With a Frontispiece. Large post 8vo, 














India of To-day. By E.C. MEYSEY THOMPSON, MP. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 





Secondary Education in England. The 
Next Step Towards a National System, R 
F. CHOLMELEY, M.A., Head Master of Owen’s sche 
Islington, Joint Hon. Sec. Incorporated Association of Head. 
masters. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Place of English Literature in the 
Modern University. An Inaugural Lecture delivered at 
East London College on October 2, 1913. By Sir SIDNEY 
LEE, Hon. D.Litt., Oxford, Hon. LL.D., Glasgow, Hon. Litt.D, 
Manchester. Fellow of the British Academy, Professor of 
English Language and Literature at East London College ia 
the University of London. Demy 8vo, 1s. net. 


Studies in Modernism. By the Rev. ALFRED 
FAWKES. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Nov. 20. 


The Romance of Australian History. 
By W.H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. With a Frontispiece 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. A further Series completing the Work. Vol.L 
—* Australia in the Making ”—was published in the Spring. 


The Kitchen Garden and the Cook. ByMn 
GODFREY PEARSE. With the Co-operation of A. C, CURTIS, 
Author of “The Small Garden Useful,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 
5s. net. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MISS WEDMORE. 


Chiefly of Heroes. By MILLICENT WEDMORE, 
Author of “A Minstrel in the South.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 
Times.—‘* Miss Wedmore’s verse can break into music.”’ 
Athenaeum.—‘* Miss Wedmore’s work rises above the commonplace.” 
Ozford Chronicle.—“ It is poetry rich in fresh imagery.” 


Abridgment of the Second Supplement (1901-1911). 


Dictionary of National Biography. Second 
Supplement, Index and Epitome. Edited by Sir 
SIDNEY LEE, D.Litt. Royal 8vo, 3s. 6d. net in cloth, 7s. 64. 
net in half morocco. 

*.* This abridgment will be added to the existing Index and 
Epitome, the price of which will be increased to 28s. net in cloth, 
or 36s. net in half morocco. 

Scvotsman,—* The abridgment has, as in former issues, been admirably done 
and all the essential dates and facts are presented.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Coryston Family. By Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, Author of “The Mating of Lydia,” &c. 

Times. —‘ THE PICK OF THE BASKET ”—one of the eight most-talked- 
of novels of the Autumn Season. That Mrs. Humphry Ward succeeds ia 
holding her own so well is one of the reassuring signs that pandering to the 
popular taste is not the only passport to the ranks of ‘ best sellers.’”” 

A Midsummer Rose. By KATHARINE TYNAN 
Author of “ Love of Sisters,” “ Honey, my Honey,” &c. 

Sunday Times.—‘Thoroughly interesting from start to finish, and its 
descriptions of rustic life and touches of rural character are very charming. 
In the Cockpit of Europe. By LIEUT.-COLONEL 

ALSAGER POLLOCK, 
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